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Producing 96,000 Cut, Daily™ 





r ‘ HAT arithmetic problem had 
Junior stumped. But a little timely 
help from Dad and his troubles are over. 


Maybe from time to time a baking 
problem arises that you need help in 
solving. If so, International Milling 
Company’s bakery technicians are 
waiting to go to work for you. 

In our big Minneapolis laboratory we 
have a miniature bake shop that is a 
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perfect replica of a commercial bakery. 
Here we are continually at work on 
projects that will help you bake better 
bread. And our scientists and techni- 
cians, who are also practical bakers, are 
ready at any time to help you with any 
special problem you may have. 

This is a part of International Milling 


Company service designed to assure 
you “the best loaf in your market.” 
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FLY THESE 


...and boost 


This symbol, featured in 4-color advertisements in mag- 
azines and Sunday newspaper supplements with a total 
circulation of almost 55,000,000, gives American families 
a compelling reason for eating more enriched baked foods. 
The nutrition story told by those banners is being spread 
throughout the country —month after month—in a tre- 
mendous, long-range campaign sponsored by the Millers’ 
National Federation. It’s the biggest drive ever under- 
taken to publicize the nutritive values of enriched bread 
and other baked foods. 
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Years $7, in U.S. or U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-American Countries. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published Weekly by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn., U.S.A. 
Add $3 a Year for Postage to Other Countries. 
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BANNERS 


your sales! 


As one of the important supporters of this campaign, 
Pillsbury urges you to take action and turn it to your 
own advantage in your own trading area. Use the display 
material available to you, 
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Single Copies 20¢ 








Subscription Rates: 
Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Postoffice. 


VITAMIN B, 


(Thiamine) For 


healthy nerves, 
PROTEIN normal appetite 
To help build and 
maintain healthy 


body tissues 





RIBOFLAVIN 


An important 





vitamin for 


NIACIN 


Helps keep tissues 
healthy and 
prevents pellagra 
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FOOD ENERGY 
IRON : ; Tosustain the pace 


of modern living 
Helps build the red 
blood needed for 
health 


children’s growth 














Every Time You Enrich with. 


Merek Enrichment Wafers 


you're assured, in advance, of accuracy and convenience. For these 
wafers are produced in the same laboratories that pioneered in the 
research and large-scale development of Thiamine, Riboflavin, Niacin, 


and other important vitamins. MERCK KNOWS VITAMINS. 


Merck Enrichment Wafers offer Stability—no crumbling or dusting; 
Speedy Disintegration—fits your production schedule; Uniform Enrich- 


ment—finely divided ingredients disperse uniformly throughout dough. 


Get Merck Enrichment Wafers from your yeast distributor. Stocks 
carried also at Rahway, N. J.; New York, N. Y.; Dallas, Texas; Chicago, 
Ill.; Seattle, Wash.; San Francisco, Calif., and Philadelphia, Pa. 


MERCK & Cco.. Ine. RAHWAY. N. J. 
Manufachuring Chemists 


New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis,Mo. + Elkton, Va. 
Chicago, Ill. + Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd. + Montreal + Toronto + Valleyfield 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Every Time You 
Enrich Your Dough 


you are making an important contribution to 
the rounded, well-balanced diet needed by all 
America. In every enriched loaf of bread you are 


giving your neighbors 


6-WAY NOURISHMENT 


{n each delicious slice there’s protein, vitamin B,, 
riboflavin, niacin, iron, and food energy in the 


best-tasting, most economical and convenient form. 


These six flags of enrichment are signaling to 
your customers the nutritional values of enriched 
bread. Let your bakery be the workshop where 
you are helping to build a healthier generation of 


Americans. 


Raise those flags of enrichment. Display proud- 
ly the “ENRICHED” seal on your product. Your 
customer wants the best for her family; show her 
that your bread is in step with the program that is 


providing the greatest nutritional advance in years. 
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‘The new crop varies greatly in 
quality. So does flour from that 
wheat. Buy flour from the mill 
of high standards and be safe.” 


HUBBARD 


“A Name Synonymous with Quality”” 


ATHLETE KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 








—_————. 


« * QUALITY SINCE 1878 * * « * * 


HUBBARD'S ALMANAGK 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT APPEARED IN GRIST, 
HUBBARD TRADE MAGAZINE, IN OCTOBER, 1920 


TRUE STATEMENTS IN 1920—STILL TRUE IN 1948 


MOTHER HUBBARD HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 
SPRING MAIDE UNIVERSITY SUPERLATIVE 
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100 LBS. NET 


Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 


Wilfred 
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Hubbard Milling ‘Gmpany 
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the Supreme Court 


of Farm Fashions 
PICKS THE DESIGNS AND COLORS FOR 


Bemilin Dress Print Bags 


Who knows best what women want in fabrics for 
dresses, curtains, etc? Why, the women who use 


these fabrics, of course. 


That’s why Bemis has groups of typical farm 
women judge a wide range of patterns and pick 
those they like best. Bemis then uses these panel- 
picked patterns in the manufacture of Bemilin 
Dress Print Bags. 


Pack in panel-picked Bemilin to be sure of bags 
that will help sell your flour. 


GENERAL 
ST. LOUIS 
NO.1 


ye Ge ee a age 
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Game of Goodness... 


The fame of KELLY’S FAMOUS is the fame that goodness 
wins. That kind of fame can be gained only by fine quality, 
tested and proved over many years. Kelly’s part has been only 
to make good flour. Kelly’s customers have done the rest. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus, 











Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time, and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 





and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 
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Making 
muscles in 
minutes... 





NATURE WON'T WORK that way. It takes 
time and patience to build bulging biceps, just as 
it takes time and the right temperature to give you 
properly aged flour. That’s why smart bakers no 
longer try to age their own flour, but leave that 
pesky problem squarely up to Atkinson, who has 
the facilities and experience to do the job and 
do it better. 


We aerate our flour just after milling. It floats into 


the bins bulked up with 20% air. There it lies,. 


under controlled time and temperature, until it’s 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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right. Just before packing, we aerate it again. 


Thus it’s BIN-AGED* . . . which means that all 
Atkinson flour is delivered to you fully aged, ready 
to go in production. 


And because we mill for 50,000 cwt. storage rather 
than to fill individual orders, we have ample time 
to adjust the milling operation with precision. 
Result, every sack uniform from lot to lot, from 
order to order. 


That’s why you should switch quickly to Atkinson’s 
. its BIN-AGED.* 
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ATKINSON MILLING co. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


*Trademark Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 
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Why Not Improve the Quality of 
Your Loaf With No Greater Cost? 


POLAR BEAR has done it for other | 
bakers. This superior flour can do it for | 
you. POLAR BEAR handles pro-. : 
duction problems successfully where a | 
weaker flour would fail. And it yields 
the soft, even-textured loaf so popular ) 
today. 


Founded by re = 
Andrew J. Hunt =< an 
1899 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 
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Initial Wheat Pact Meeting Set Jan. 25 





U.S. OFFICIALS ISSUE CALL 
FOR PREPARATORY GATHERING 


Delegate Sees Possible Agreement on Basis of Price Range 
of Rejected International Pact; Import 
Quota Obstacles Forecast 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Initial official 
steps to revive the International 
Wheat Agreement were taken here 
last week when U.S. officials an- 
nounced the call for a meeting of the 
International Wheat Council prep- 
aratory commission here Jan. 25, 
1949, 

A member of the U.S. delegation 
said that he believes an agreement 
can be negotiated on the basis of the 
price range in the rejected pact. He 
predicted obstacles would exist large- 
ly in import quotas, since a num- 
ber of nations have restored domes- 
tic wheat production to a point of 
self-sufficiency or already have con- 
cluded bilateral treaty arrangements 
to meet their requirements. 


To Speak for Pact 


Leroy Smith, associate Production 
and Marketing Administration grain 
branch chief, will speak in St. Louis 
this week before the Missouri Farm 
Federation session. Mr. Smith will 
advocate the adoption of a wheat 
pact. The opposition will be repre- 
sented by Charles F. Huntting, vice 
president of F. H. Peavey & Co. 

Although President Truman told 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion conference here that if another 
pact is adopted the Senate on this 
occasion would approve it, there re- 
mains considerable doubt on that 
score. 

Discussions of the merits of the 
rejected draft at the last session of 
Congress had a considerable educa- 
tional effect among senators on this 
complicated subject, disclosing to 
many of the senators that final ap- 
proval will require more than super- 
ficial examination. Since the prelim- 
inaries have been disposed of at the 
last session of Congress an even more 
critical study of another wheat pact 
can be expected if the preparatory 
commission can persuade a substan- 
tial number of the importing nations 
to subscribe. 


Note Market Limits 


Critics are already pointing out 
that the U.S. is already blocked out 
of certain. foreign markets for its 
wheat surplus and at best would be a 
residual supplier largely to Italy and 
Germany. Since both of these nations 
are receiving U.S. wheat exports 
through grants from Economic Coop- 
eration Administration funds, why, 
it is asked, is it necessary for the 
U.S. to bind itself to a firm contract 
to give away its wheat? The U.S. can 
always be generous without the for- 
mality of a contract, these critics say. 

Following the FAO meeting, 
Charles F. Brannan, secretary of ag- 
riculture, declared that he would be 
“most reluctant” to accept a price 
floor of lower than $1.50 bu. for 
wheat in any new world agreement. 
The agreement proposed last year 





had such a floor for the first year, 
with a declining scale of 10¢ bu. 
annually for the next four years. 

Mr. Brannan said there are many 
strong arguments for even a higher 
price than last year, citing higher 
production costs for raising wheat. 
The first agreement would have pro- 
vided U.S. exports of 185 million 
bushels a year for five years. 

v ¥ 
British Farmers Favor Pact 

LONDON — The British National 
Farmers Union is urging the govern- 
ment to take the initiative in reopen- 
ing discussions with other governmen 
ing discussions with other govern- 
ments in order that a new Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement may be for- 
mulated in the near future. 

The union, which deplored the 
breakdown of the agreement last 
summer, has consistently supported 
the policy of making long term com- 
modity agreements and welcomed the 
British government statement on July 
8, 1948, when it was indicated that 
if a general desire was shown for the 
negotiation of a new agreement, the 
government would be ready to enter 





into discussions at a suitable time. 

J. K. Knowles, union secretary, ad- 
dressing a meeting of farmers Nov. 
28, stated that in the opinion of his 
organization this statement was not 
now sufficient to meet the case and 
that the British government must be 
urged to go further and initiate dis- 
cussions at the earliest possible mo- 
ment for the negotiation of a new 
agreement. 

“Wheat is acknowledged to be the 
basis of trade,” Mr. Knowles declared, 
“and those of you who have followed 
the discussions at the Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization meeting in 
America will realize the gravity of 
the food situation and the importance 
of a wheat agreement to ensure con- 
tinuity and stability of wheat pro- 
duction, which is fundamental to the 
business of feeding the growing mil- 
lions in the world. If there is real sin- 
cerity and a sense of reality in inter- 
governmental circles in their ap- 
proach to these problems there will 
be no hesitation over a determined 
effort to ensure the proper distribu- 
tion of wheat throughout the world.” 

Concluding, Mr. Knowles said that 
in his opinion the British government 
would be taking a most statesman- 
like action if it took the initiative on 
a matter of such vital importance. 

British traders, recently comment- 
ing upon the proposals made for the 
conclusion of a new wheat agreement, 
pointed out that the price levels orig- 
inally prevailing would have to be 
drastically reduced if the agreement 
was to be acceptable to the import- 
ing nations of the world. 





British Flour Imports Reported 


at Double Those of 1938 Period 


LONDON—British official trade ac- 
counts reveal that flour imports dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1948 have 
more than doubled when compared 
with the corresponding period 10 
years ago. 

During the period January to Oc- 
tober, 1948, the total amount of flour 
imported into the U.K. was 666,491 
tons, the cost being computed at 
nearly $41 million. In 1938, flour im- 
ports for the same period were 319,- 
864 tons and the cost was approxi- 
mately $13.3 million. The current to- 
tal, however, shows a reduction on 
last year’s import figure for the same 
period when flour arrivals were re- 
turned at 754,000 tons. 

British flour millers are complain- 
ing about the reluctance shown by 
the government in granting them li- 
censes and materials to rebuild their 
mills which were damaged during the 
war. This damage accounts for a re- 
duction on prewar capacity of about 
10%. The total production of home 
milled flour in 1939 when the extrac- 
tion rate was in the region of 71%, 
was 3,939,000 tons. Present produc- 
tion is higher because of the inci- 
dence of the higher extraction rate of 
85% now operating. It has been stat- 
ed that if the necessary materials for 
reconstruction and expansion could 
be made available, British mills 
would be able to meet the whole of 
the country’s demand for flour as 
well as providing a surplus for export 
to other countries. 

The reported ruling of the Cana- 
dian authorities that all exports must 


be equally divided between wheat and 
flour has caused some concern to the 
British milling industry since it is 
realized that while the government 
is forced to accept such terms there 
is little likelihood of reconstruction 
expenditure being authorized. 

Imports of wheat into the U.K. 
during the period January to October, 
1948, were returned at 3,536,000 tons. 
This figure shows a slight reduction 
on those reported for the correspond- 
ing period in 1947 when imports to- 
taled 3,682,200 tons. 

The improved feedstuffs position is 
reflected in the increased figures 
shown for the importation of coarse 
grains and wheat offals. During the 
period under review the 1948 figure 
for corn was 968,950 tons, a consider- 
able increase over the 1947 figure of 
383,850 tons. Figures for other coarse 
grains show similar increases. Wheat 
offals imported during the period 
show a figure of 5,965 tons, an in- 
crease over those in the correspond- 
ing period last year when the return 
was 2,925 tons. 


Fall Wheat Crop 
Enters Winter in 
Good Condition 


Outlook for wheat in Kansas has 
improved materially the past four 
weeks and the crop enters the winter 
in favorable condition, the Santa Fe 
Railroad says in a Dec. 1 survey. 

The recent blizzard blew in all the 
way from one to eight inches of snow 
over the western two thirds of the 
state, which drifted badly, but served 
to increase the supply of moisture. 
It is possible, however, that some 
damage occurred in fields that failed 
to hold the snow before it melted, the 
Santa Fe says. 

Wheat prospects took on a rosier 
hue with the receipt of rain about 
Nov. 1, when the handicap of dry 
weather at normal seeding time was 
largely overcome and planting was 
rushed to completion. Growth so far 
is small but plants are healthy and 
rapidly establishing a good root sys- 
tem. Subsoil moisture is plentiful in 
most areas. 

Dwindling moisture supplies are re- 
sponsible for a very spotted and un- 
certain situation so far as Oklahoma 
wheat prospects are concerned. 

Most of the wheat in the north- 
western area came up to a good stand 
and was making rapid progress until 
halted by the first snowstorm of the 
year about 10 days ago. Moisture is 
plentiful in this district and consid- 
erable wheat is being pastured, with 
more livestock coming in, the Santa 
Fe reports. 

In the extreme southwestern cor- 
ner of the state, as well as the pan- 
handle, stands generally are good, but 
growth has been seriously stymied 
by dry weather. Subsoil moisture is 
still adequate, however, and wheat 
in these two areas has a chance to 
go into the winter in fair condition. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


K.C. BOARD OF TRADE 
RESIGNS FROM NGTC 


KANSAS CITY—The Kansas City 
Board of Trade has tendered its for- 
mal resignation from the National 
Grain Trade Council, effective next 
February. The resignation followed 
difference of opinion on the handling 
of trade matters. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OHIO FEED AND GRAIN 
DIRECTORY PUBLISHED 
COLUMBUS, OHIO—The 1948 offi- 
cial directory of grain, feed and seed 
dealers, flour millers and feed manu- 
facturers of Ohio has been published 
by the Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Deal- 
ers Assn. and the Ohio Farmers 
Grain Dealers Assn. The price of the 
directory is $5. 

















270,000 Sacks 


Flour to Army 


CHICAGO—The food procurement division of the Army Quartermaster 
Depot was a liberal buyer of flour, taking a total of 270,000 sacks on three 
occasions within the past week. The purchase of 65,000 sacks for army use 
was announced Dec. 2 on the basis of $4.98 Kansas City, all for January ship- 
ment. On the following day 35,000 sacks were purchased for navy use for Janu- 
ary shipment. On Dec. 6, the quartermaster depot purchased 170,000 sacks of 
80% extraction flour at $5.13 to $5.18, New Orleans, but including a small 
quantity at $5.15 basis New York. Shipment of the Dec. 6 purchase was 


specified as Jan. 10. 
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Heavy Grain Exports to Continue 





174 MILLION BUSHELS OF GRAIN 
ALLOCATED FOR JAN.-MARCH 


First Quarter Export Quota Includes 108,891,000 Bu. 
Wheat and Flour and 65,320,000 Bu. Coarse Grains; 
Crop Year Total Near 700,000,000 Bu. Indicated 


WASHINGTON — Sharp increases 
in coarse grain export allocations for 
the first quarter of 1949 and a gen- 
erally high level of all grain exports 
for that period indicate that the 
1948-49 grain-flour export program 
is heading for the 500 million-bushel 
mark for wheat and a probable total 
of at least 200 million bushels of 
corn and other coarse grain. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials, commenting on the allocation 
announcement say that total wheat 
exports for this crop year will ex- 
ceed 500 million bushels. The corn 
export movement will probably be 
125 million bushels for the wheat 
crop year, 1948-49. Other coarse 
grains will compose the 200 million- 
bushel coarse grain goal for June 
830, 1949. 


174,211,000 Bu. Allocated 


The allocations announcement, re- 
leased Dec. 2, states that 174,211,000 
bu. all grains, including 108,891,000 
bu. wheat and flour, wheat equiva- 
lent, and 65,320,000 bu. coarse grains, 
have been slated for the export move- 
ment to world destinations outside 
the Latin American countries and 
the Philippines, which are no longer 
under government allocation or li- 
cense controls, in January-March, 
1949. 

Flour exports to other areas outside 
the Western Hemisphere and the 
Philippines, on the basis of the wheat 
allocation announced, are likely to be 
held to approximately 366,500 long 
tons, wheat equivalent. This figure 
is about one fourth of the quarterly 
allotment of wheat to the Economic 
Cooperation Administration nations 
which are using the ECA funds. USDA 
officials say that upward of 10% of 
the U.S.-French occupation zone 
wheat allocation will be in the form 
of flour, reflecting approximately the 
extent of ECA funds to be used for 
this purpose. 


Flour Total Could Rise 

ECA nations which use their own 
dollar credits are not included in the 
25% mandate on wheat shipments in 
terms of U.S. flour. Subsequent re- 
assignment of wheat to these ECA 
nations from the 170,000 long tons of 
wheat allotted to an unspecified re- 
serve for the first quarter would in- 
crease the quantity of flour by one 
fourth of the tonnage re-allocated. 
Further additions to the total flour 
export might come from cash buying 
ECA nations such as Switzerland, 
Portugal and Ireland and of course 
some additional flour exports could 
be made for the occupation zones and 
cash buying nations outside the ECA 
orbit. 

However, it is believed on the basis 
of policy information obtained from 
USDA officials, they will not force 
flour on foreign buyers and are un- 
likely to allocate flour except where 
the foreign claimant requests that 
commodity. 


The USDA stated that nations 
which do not receive ECA financial 
assistance may receive wheat or flour 
in the proportion they elect within 
their allocation. In regard to exports 
of corn, oats, grain sorghums or bar- 
ley, the recipient nation may select 
any of these grains, at its option. Rye 
is also allotted in the unspecified re- 
serve category of the allocation 
schedule. 

ECA officials report that recent re- 
capitulations of flour exports to na- 
tions using ECA funds reveal that 
the 25% flour export mandate to 
these recipients has been exceeded 
by a fraction of 1%, therefore it 
appears that an estimate of one 
fourth of the total wheat allocated 
to ECA nations for the first quarter 
will represent the lion’s share of the 
flour export business to the areas out- 
side of the Western Hemisphere. 


Animal Feed Needed 


Joint Export-Import Agency offi- 
cials (German civilian relief pro- 
gram) told The Northwestern Miller 
recently that they prefer to receive 
their supplies, as far as possible, in 








Harry M. Bulbrook 


PRODUCT CONTROL — Harry M. 
Bulbrook, chief chemist of the Indus- 
trial Laboratories, has been added to 
the research and analytical control 
staff of Feed Products, Fort Worth, 
Leo Potishman, president, has an- 
nounced, Mr. Bulbrook and his or- 
ganization test and analyze ingre- 
dients used in the manufacture of 
Vit-A-Way mineral fortifier for live- 
stock as well as conduct research in 
minerals. Recent tests conducted un- 
der this program resulted in the pro- 
duction of a fortified mineral prod- 
uct containing vitamins to help in the 
assimilation of minerals and a source 
of phosphorus in an unusually high 
available form, the company reports. 





raw material form, because of their 
urgent need of animal feeding ma- 
terials. They consider that flour ship- 
ments deny them the difference in 
tonnage between the wheat equiva- 
lent and the net receipts they get in 
terms of flour. However, it was 
learned at the same time that the 
final words on the type of shipments 
sent to the German occupation zone 
are frequently determined by USDA. 
Consequently, there appears to be an 
opportunity to expand exports to the 
extent that the USDA can be persu- 
aded to move flour to Germany in- 
stead of wheat. 


Western Hemisphere Unlicensed 


The first quarter of 1949 also opens 
up the Western Hemisphere and the 
Philippines for unlicensed shipments 
of grains to those countries. Flour 
has been under general license since 
July 1, 1948, to the Latin American 
countries. 


PMA to Buy Part of Flour 

Flour exports to Austria, China, 
Greece, the occupation zones and 
Trieste will be supplied by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion. 

The sizable allocation of wheat to 
India was made necessary by the in- 

(Continued on page 83) 





ECA GRANTS EXTENSIONS 
DUE TO STRIKE 


WASHINGTON — Maturity dates 
on Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion letters of commitment issued to 
foreign nations have been extended 
to March 31, 1949, because of delivery 
delays on goods caused by the mari- 
time tie-up. These letters of commit- 
ment are issued by ECA to U.S. banks 
to pay for goods purchased under 
ECA authorizations. 

On the basis of these letters of 
commitments banks in turn issue 
letters of credit or make payments 
to suppliers. 

However, extension of maturities on 
letters of commitments does not also 
cover maturities on letters of credit, 
which is a matter for agreement be- 
tween the buyer and suppliers. 


USDA Ready to 
Approve Fats, Oils 
Import Licenses 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced Nov. 
26, effective immediately, that on re- 
ceipt of applications it will issue li- 
censes for importations during the 
first quarter of 1949 of commodities 
under control of War Food Order 63 
(fats and oils). Licenses for this pe- 
riod will be issued in accordance with 
the policies used in granting licenses 
during the first quarter of 1948. 

The International Emergency Food 
Committee has not yet announced its 
recommended allocations for 1949, 
but U.S. requests for allocations for 
importation into this country will be 
comparable to those for 1948. In 
order, therefore, to keep the needed 
supplies of fats and oils moving to 
this country, it is necessary that the 
importers be permitted now to ar- 
range for the importations during the 
first quarter of next year. 

Policy statements covering the 
granting of import licenses beyond 
the first quarter of 1949 will be is- 
sued by the department when alloca- 
tions of specific commodities from the 
various producing areas are an- 
nounced. In the meantime, licenses 
will be granted for the importations 
of the following: babassu nuts, ker- 
nels and oil, copra and coconut oil, 
edible and inedible olive oil, palm oil, 
rapeseed oil, brewers rice and rice 
bran, soap and sunflower seed and oil. 

Licenses will not be issued for 
importation of the following com- 
modities for domestic consumption in 
the U.S.: butter, fatty acids, combin- 
ations and mixtures of animal and 
vegetable oils, flaxseed for other than 
seeding purposes, linseed oil, lard and 
tallow, oleo oil, oleo stearine, pea- 
nuts and oil, and edible rice. 

Applications for licenses should be 
addressed to the Administrator of 
War Food Order 63, Fats and Oils 
Branch, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D.C. 








The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New Yerk Curb Market: 





High Low Close Close 
Nov. 27 Dec. 4, 
4 
BR oe eee ee — oi 
ho Ee hoc xd ayeidia neki 275% 27% 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. ésa8 WA% 
oc owc ca aucedueceesns : 33% 3854 38% 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ................ 34% 24% 27% 28 
SEE KORG CPR a REELE ES 6 UEK Ge G' 6h00800hssseae 4456 38 38% 39% 
Conmtimemtal Baking Co. ......cc cece ccc cccce 173% 10% 13% 14% 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd............ 92% 81% 881, 91 
Corn Products Refining Co. ................. 66% 59 58% 58 
SS SRA eae 50% 32% see0 41654 
*Flour Mills of America, Inc. ............... 16% 10% ae 13 
coe Pines 80s se Seneneennen 11% 8% «a 10 
Eg nck ccc be ubse0eeseeesees 41 34 38 39 
_ St eS ieereiootacanaenanng: 53 401% 491 50% 
SPP SANA GH OG Rd due eee ka obeeeesewe 63% 4414 59 59 
I ME OO, vc écecsccsessisscescecss in 26% 29% 30 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd............ 103% 981%, Tee 100% 
Pe Pe CM, vccewsecacuccsacsescen 25 265% 261%, 
SS S&L RS er ee re 13% 8 8% 9% 
CE Vo cave ecadesaddansones 291% 21% 21% 20% 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd............ 91% 9%. 80% 81% 
EE EE 6-4 We'd won 40560-0668 464044000008 39% 32% 33% 33% 
Sanshine Biscuits, Inc. ..............eeecees 43 34% oes 381% 
United Biscuit of America ................. 23% 19 20 
bi BR eee 418% 3314 331%q 35% 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ................ 7 2% 4% 
» 8 838 SPST ree 16% 10% 15 6 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pid. ..............05 101 831% ° 92% 
Bid Asked 
Pee BE Os occ cbecccsccccscveces 9% 10% 
+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. ......... 17% 19 


*Chicago stock market. ¢Over counter. 
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Food Protection 


Group Named by 
Nutrition Board 


WASHINGTON—A committee on 
food protection has been named by 
Dr. Frank G. Boudreau, chairman of 
the Food and Nutrition Board of the 
National Research Council. 

The chief mission of the commit- 
tee, according to Dr. LeRoy Voris, 
executive secretary of the board, is to 
recommend to the board any action 
which may be or become indicated 
with regard to general principles in 
connection with the admission of new 
chemicals to foodstuffs or with regard 
to pesticides which may contaminate 
foodstuffs. 

Membership of the committee is as 
follows: Dr. H. E. Longenecker, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, chairman; Dr. 
F. C. Bing, American Institute of 
Baking; Dr. F. C. Blanck, Mellon In- 
stitute; Dr. P. R. Cannon, University 
of Chicago; Dr. E. M. Nelson, Food 
and Drug Administration, and Dr. J. 
R. Wilson, Council on Food and Nu- 
trition of the American Medical Assn. 

The tenure of the committee de- 
pends upon the recommendations it 
presents as to whether the board 
should become actively concerned 
with such problems. 
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Consumers Criticize 


“Off White” Bread 
in South Africa 


LONDON—South African bakers, 
who began using flour of 80% ex- 
traction on Nov. 1, after the aboli- 
tion of the war time standard loaf, 
report that some consumers are al- 
ready expressing dissatisfaction with 
the bread. 

The use of 80% extraction flour re- 
sults in bread with an “off white” 
color whereas for domestic produc- 
tion the consumer is allowed to pur- 
chase 70% extraction flour. The bake- 
shop product, therefore, suffers in 
comparison with the home made loaf. 
Pressure is being brought to bear on 
the government to introduce a uni- 
form extraction rate. 

One baker reported that Nutrition- 
al Council experts had stated that 
80% extraction flour was the best 
from a health point of view, but he 
considered that the average con- 
sumer was less concerned about the 
number of vitamins in a product than 
with its appearance. 

“Most consumers,” he added, “will 
not be content till they get the 
gleaming white product they knew 
before the war.” 

Another report speaks of the queer 
shapes of the lower extraction loaves. 
These arise from the fact that some 
of the smaller bakeshops do not pos- 
sess suitable tins in which to make 
the new weight loaf of 32 oz., as 
opposed to the wartime weight of 29 
oz. The result is a loaf of unusual 
elevation. 

Fancy shapes are prohibited at the 
moment. Only the open tin loaf, 
the sandwich loaf and the Dutch 
loaf are permitted but it is expect- 
ed that twists, French loaves and 
similar shapes will be introduced lat- 
er. 

Four rates of extraction are in op- 
eration at present. Cake flour is of 





70% extraction, bread flour 80%, sift- 
ed meal 90% and whole wheat 100%. 
One bakery manager calculated that 
the production of brown bread will 
show a considerable reduction now 
that whiter bread is available and he 
predicted that sales would consist of 
70% white bread and 30% brown 
bread. : 

South African government officials 
say that the present world wheat 
supply situation precludes the lower- 
ing of the bread flour extraction rate 
below 80%. The introduction of whit- 
er bread, however, followed consider- 
able political agitation in South 
Africa and it is possible that a revival 
of the campaign may lead to a fur- 
ther reduction next year. 
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20-YEAR CLUB OF AMF 
ADDS MEMBERS AT DINNER 


BROOKLYN — The Twenty-Year 
Service Club of the American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co., whose main 
plant is at 5502 Second Ave. here, 
added 22 new members at the club’s 
sixth annual dinner Dec. 4. Among 
the new members are George S. Has- 
tings, vice president in charge of pat- 
ents, and Michael A. Kearns, company 
purchasing agent. 

Addition of the 22 new members 
who have completed 20 years in AMF 
employ brings the membership total 
to 421, of which 70 are retired. All 
but three of the 350 active members 
are working at the Brooklyn plant, 
which has an employment total of 
2,900. The club has one honorary 
member—Mrs. Rufus L. Patterson, 
mother of Morehead Patterson, AMF 
chairman and president, and wife of 
the late Rufus L. Patterson, founder 
of the company. 

Of the active membership, 10 have 
completed 40 or more years of serv- 
ice, 61 in the 31-to-40-year group, and 
279 in the 20-to-30-year bracket. 

George Arents, dean of AMF’s 
board of directors, and Rupert E. 
Rundell, engineering executive and in- 
ventor, received 40-year service pins. 
Seventeen club members graduated 
to the 30-year group. 

Mr. Patterson presented service 
pins and certificates to new members 
and those who have been graduated 
to the 30- and 40-year classifications. 

John W. Hooper, company vice 
president in charge of finance, in- 
stalled the club’s new officers for 
1949, including Paul C. Nace, presi- 
dent; Fred Farmer, vice president; 
Harold Endreson, secretary, and Hor- 
ace Walden, treasurer. 
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DISCUSSION PLANNED 

DETROIT—A question box discus- 
sion has been planned as the feature 
of the Dec. 13 meeting of the Detroit 
Bakery Production Men’s Club at the 
Lee Plaza Hotel. Walter Dresser will 
lead the discussion, according to Mal 
E. Thomson, secretary of the group. 
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1947-48 Per Capita 
Flour Consumption 
Placed at 140 Ib. 


WASHINGTON—Domestic civilian 
flour consumption in 1947-48 was 140 
lb. per capita, as compared with 146 
lb. in 1946-47, 148 lb. in 1945-46 and 
153 lb. the 1935-39 average, accord- 
ing to recently revised figures released 
by the U.S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 
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HOLIDAY POSTER—This heartwarming holiday scene, capturing the 
spirit of the season, was photographed by Constance Bannister, one of 
America’s foremost child photographers. Miss Bannister’s photo has been 
used in a new window poster which will appear in retail bakeries through- 
out the country this holiday season. Copies of the poster are being fur- 
nished to retail bakers by the Fleischmann division of Standard Brands, 
Inc, 





Steady Wheat and Slightly Firmer 


Corn Prices Predicted in December 


Steady wheat prices are probable 
during December, in the opinion of 
economists at Kansas State College, 
Manhattan. Aggressive purchasing for 
export is expected to be an impor- 
tant price strengthening factor, but 
this may be largely offset by light 
domestic buying. 

Recent official action indicates that 
all wheat and corn exports to Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
countries will be handled by the gov- 
ernmental export agency. The action 
on the part of the administration 
points to a more determined effort 
to carry out export goals. With set- 
tlement of coast dock worker strikes, 
shipments of wheat are expected to 
increase. Recent heavy purchasing 
by domestic millers is not expected 
to continue. This demand tapered 
off as prices advanced in November 
and supplies were accumulated for 
short-run needs. 


Bullish Attitude Since Election 


The selling policy of producers is 
an important key to price trends. 
Since election a bullish attitude has 
prevailed among producers and while 
some increase in selling was noted 
during the November price advance, 
sales have been light in relation to 
holdings. With wheat prices above 
support levels, and in some areas sub- 
stantially above that level, prices are 
in a more vulnerable position to large 
scale liquidation than at any time 
during the crop year. However, as- 
surance of the loan value is a power- 
ful supporting influence and it is 
probable that heavy selling will be 
delayed until the new tax year. Slight 
price strengthening may develop in 
the closing out of December futures 
contracts in the Chicago market 
where available stocks are small in 
comparison to open commitments. 


Slightly higher corn prices and 
steady prices for other feed grains 
are probable during December. As 
harvesting of corn nears completion, 
sales are expected to taper off. Pur- 
chasing of corn for export is expected 
to become more aggressive. An- 
nounced goals indicate that 160 mil- 
lion bushels of corn will be exported 
—unofficial estimates are as high as 
200 million. Through Nov. 19, only 
slightly more than 10 million bushels 
had been acquired by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. Strikes at east coast 
ports through which most corn moves 
seriously delayed shipments, but re- 
cent settlement of this difficulty prob- 
ably will result in increased export 
purchasing. 


Corn Marketings Small 


In view of the large crop, market- 
ings of corn have been small. Farm- 
ers have been reluctant to sell at pre- 
vailing discounts under the support 
price and it is expected that large 
quantities will go under loan unless 
prices approximate loan levels. The 
holding policy of producers is 
strengthened by excellent quality of 
the new crop which largely dispels 
fears of its keeping even in makeshift 
temporary storage. 

Reports indicate that grain sor- 
ghums are moving into storage as 
rapidly as transportation and storage 
facilities will permit. Much of this 
probably will go under loan. At pres- 
ent corn-grain sorghum price differen- 
tials, corn is the cheaper grain for 
most purposes and domestic demand 
for grain sorghums has virtually dis- 
appeared, leaving the export market 
as the principal outlet. A persistent 
rise since mid-October has carried oat 
prices to the point where increased 
sales are expected to check further 
advances. 
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BULK STORAGE PLANT—A reproduction of an architect’s drawing of 
the bulk storage and packing addition to the Larabee Flour Mills Co. 
plant in Kansas City is shown above. The 10-story concrete and steel 
building will house sufficient bin space for a week’s output of the mill 
and permit daylight packing. Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kansas 
City, is the designer and builder of the addition. 





World Breadgrain Production 
Estimate Raised 35 Million Bu. 


WASHINGT O N—World bread 
grain production in 1948 is now esti- 
mated to be slightly larger than fore- 
cast in September, according to later 
information available to the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations. The 
wheat crop is now placed at 6,285 mil- 
lion bushels, about 35 million more 
than the earlier forecast. At that fig- 
ure the production would be a little 
larger than average as well as consid- 
erably above the small 1947 harvest. 
The rye production estimate of 1,625 
million bushels is 20 million above 
the previous forecast and, though av- 
erage, is about 10% larger than in 
1947. 

The net change of 35 million bush- 
els in the world wheat production is 
due principally to upward revisions 
in estimates for some European coun- 
tries, especially for France, and im- 
proved prospects for the Australian 
harvest. That harvest begins late in 
November and extends through Jan- 
uary. The increases are partially off- 
set by a reduction in the estimate for 
Turkey. The revision of 20 million 
bushels in the rye estimate falls en- 
tirely in Europe. 

Changes in North American esti- 
mates were minor, with a slight in- 
crease in the 1948 Canadian wheat 
crop counteracted in part by a small 
reduction in the estimate for the 
U.S., making a net increase of a mil- 
lion bushels in wheat. The net re- 
duction in the 1948 rye production 
in that area was a million bushels, 
leaving the estimate for the total 
bread grain crop virtually unchanged. 
Canada’s 1947 wheat production esti- 
mate was revised downward by 4 mil- 
lion bushels, in the latest official 
report. 

Estimates for Europe were _in- 
creased by about 30 million bushels 
of wheat and 20 million bushels of 
rye, on the basis of the latest infor- 





mation received. Wheat production is 
now placed at 1,465 million bushels 
and rye 660 million. An increase of 
25 million bushels in the estimate for 
France is the only large revision in 
wheat. A large part of the increase 
for rye is accounted for by more op- 
timistic reports on the crop in Poland, 
where yields are now expected to ap- 
proach the prewar level. 

No information indicating changes 
in the 1948 outturn has been received 
for the Soviet Union, Africa, or South 
America. The latter continent’s wheat 
harvest, now beginning, remains at 
245 million bushels. The forecast of 
180 million bushels of wheat for Ar- 
gentina is below average and is a 
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sharp reduction from last year’s out- 
turn of 250 million bushels. The esti- 
mate takes into account damage re- 
ported from recent frosts in some 
areas of that country. 


Generally favorable prospects are 
reported for Australia, and the crop 
is now forecast at about 185 million 
bushels. This compares with the rec- 
ord crop for 1947 now reported at 
220 million bushels. The present out- 
look is for better than average yields. 
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“TRUDY” SCHURR RESIGNS 
FROM POSITION WITH ARBA 


CHICAGO — Gertrude J. (Trudy) 
Schurr, who for more than 12 years 
has served as assistant secretary of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, has announced her resigna- 
tion, effective Dec. 15. During her 
years with ARBA she contributed 
greatly to the development, growth 
and successful progress of the organ- 
ization. 


Outstanding. among these services 
were the practical informative bulle- 
tins covering all phases of retail bak- 
ery operations for which Miss Schurr 
shared responsibility with Frank 
G. Jungewaelter, executive secretary. 
No indications as to Miss Schurr’s 
future plans were included in the 
announcement. In commenting on the 
resignation, John Benkert, Benkert 
Bakeries, Long Island City, N.Y., 
ARBA president, said, ‘‘Whatever the 
field of endeavor Trudy Schurr de- 
cides upon, it can definitely be stated 
that she will enter it with the best 
of good wishes from the officers, staff 
and membership of ARBA in appre- 
ciation of her loyal and unselfish de- 
votion to the association.” 
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DR. E. W. CRAMPTON GETS 
AFMA RESEARCH AWARD 


CHICAGO—Dr. E. W. Crampton, 
professor of animal nutrition, Mac- 
Donald College, McGill University, 
Quebec, Ont., has become the third 
scientist to receive the 1948 American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. $1,000 
award for outstanding contribution to 
animal nutrition research. 


Dr. Crampton was selected for the 
award by the American Society of 
Animal Production, and presentation 
ceremonies featured the closing ses- 
sion of the society’s annual meeting 
in Chicago Nov. 27. Dr. Crampton’s 
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the coincident rises of price and exports during the last four years. 
Source of data is the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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leadership in the field of animal nu- 
trition has resulted in the publication 
of 76 papers on swine nutrition, nu- 
tritive values of feeds and designs 
for feeding experiments. His work 
on evaluation of feeds and nutrient 
requirements of swine has had a 
marked influence on practices adopted 
in both Canada and the U.S. 

Dr. Crampton has been a member 
of the MacDonald College staff since 
1922. He was born in Middleton, 
Conn., received his bachelor’s degree 
from Connecticut Agricultural Col- 
lege, his master’s degree from Iowa 
State College and his doctorate from 
Cornell University. 

Earlier this year, Dr. George H. 
Wise, Iowa State College, was named 
the winner of a similar award in the 
field of dairy science, and Dr. H. R. 
Bird, in charge of poultry research 
for the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, was recognized for his work in 
poultry science. 

The American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. presents three $1,000 awards 
annually for the greatest contribu- 
tion to nutrition research in the fields 
of poultry, dairy and animal produc- 
tion. 
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COLUMBIA APPOINTMENTS 


PITTSBURGH—The Columbia 
Chemical division of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. has named Dr. Al- 
bert E. Sidwell, Jr., assistant re- 
search director, and Ralph W. Wolf 
manager of compounding research. 
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Early Seeded Crops 
in Europe Remain 
Mostly Favorable 


LONDON—Mild weather in west- 
ern Europe has aided agricultural 
progress and early seeded crops are 
developing satisfactorily. Night frost 
has been useful in retarding too 
speedy germination, while moisture 
supplies are said to be adequate. 

In the U.K. progress with the sow- 
ing of the winter wheat has been 
maintained and producers have no 
cause for complaint. France is also 
benefiting from the present mild 
weather and rain is reported from 
some parts of the country. 

The winter wheat area in Roumania 
has been officially disclosed at 7,283,- 
000 acres which represents an in- 
crease of 1,143,000 acres over the 
seeded area recorded last year. The 
area sown to wheat in Hungary has 
been reduced and rye_ substituted. 
More rain is still required in order to 
satisfy producers. 


Some snow has fallen in northern 
Germany, while the majority of Rus- 
sia’s new crops are already covered. 

Although the reports concerning 
India’s new wheat crop are satisfac- 
tory, more rain is required if the 
final result is to be as successful as 
Indian requirements demand. 
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MERCK DECLARES EXTRA 


Merck & Co., Inc., has ordered a 
quarterly dividend of 75¢ and an ex- 
tra of 60¢ on the common stock, both 
payable Jan. 3 to stock of record Dec. 
10. The company previously paid 60¢ 
quarterly. The action brings 1948 
declarations to $3.15, compared with 
$2.15 last year. An extra of 50¢ was 
declared in November, 1947, and the 
quarterly dividend was boosted to 60¢ 
from 35¢. 
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Softeners Discussed at Hearings 





WALMSLEY TESTIMONY HITS 


USE OF AGENTS IN BREAD 


Majority of ABA Bread Standards Committee Recom- 
mends Inclusion of Softeners in Standards “Sub- 
ject to Certain Qualifications” 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—tTestimony of an 
adverse nature, given by William 
Walmsley, principal of the baking 
school of the American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, was directed at use 
of bread softeners or emulsifying 
agents at the opening sessions of the 
Food and Drug Administration’s 
bread standards hearings. 

Gerard R. Williams, president of 
the Williams Baking Co., Scranton, 
Pa., and chairman of the American 
Baking Assn. bread standards ad- 
visory committee, in his opening testi- 
mony stated that the majority of the 
committee recommended the _ inclu- 
sion of softeners or emulsifiers in 
the standards “subject to certain 
qualifications set forth in the report 
of a subcommittee,’ which were to 
be offered later in the hearings. 

“Certain products commonly 
known to the industry as ‘bread soft- 
eners’ or ‘emulsifiers’ have been 
studied extensively by the commit- 
tee,” Mr. Williams said. ‘We believe 
that the government is entitled to a 
frank and open statement of our po- 
sition at this moment. A special sub- 
committee which submitted certain 








John S. Pillsbury 


MILLING LEADER HONORED— 
John S. Pillsbury, chairman of the 
board, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, and civic leader, was honored 
by 90 Minneapolis business leaders at 
a banquet at the Minneapolis Club 
Dec. 6 on Mr. Pillsbury’s 70th birth- 
day. The dinner was arranged by his 
three sons, Edmund P., division vice 
president, Pillsbury Mills, grain mer- 
chandising division; George S., vice 
president, flour milling division, over- 
seas, and John S. Pillsbury, Jr., Min- 
neapolis attorney. 





provisional recommendations was ap- 
pointed to consider these ingredients. 
The majority of the bread standards 
committee concurs in its [the sub- 
committee’s] findings and recom- 
mends the inclusion of these ingredi- 
ents in the standards subject to cer- 
tain qualifications set forth in the 
report of the subcommittee on which 
testimony will be offered at the prop- 
er time. Some members of the com- 
mittee have reservations as to the 
desirability of including these prod- 
ucts in the standards. Those mem- 
bers will also testify. The commit- 
tee requests that the testimony of 
its witnesses concerning desirability 
and suitability and effect upon the 
product be received after the com- 
mittee has had an opportunity to 
consider the testimony to be placed 
on the record by the manufacturers 
and other interested parties on tox- 
icity, consumer preference and nutri- 
tive value.” 


Mr. Walmsley Testifies 


Mr. Walmsley testified that he had 
been instructed by-the head of the 
AIB to make studies at the institute 
of the utility and function of the 
softening agents in bread formulas. 
His testimony, briefly, was to the 
effect that these softening agents, 
“while they have some effect in soft- 
ening bread, have little other utility 
in the products.” 

This testimony provoked sharp 
critical attacks from representatives 
of the companies whose products 
would be affected by the Walmsley 
experiments as well as by counsel 
for the ABA. 

Mr. Walmsley stated that his ex- 
periments with the use of the soft- 
eners in bread disclosed effects on 
the texture, package feel and masti- 
cation of the product. He said that 
in some instances when softening 
agents were used there was some 
crushing and delay in the slicing ma- 
chines. 

In the breads produced from the 
test doughs prepared at the AIB all 
the samples in which softeners were 
used “gave a doughy, sticky, gummy 
mass,” Mr. Walmsley said. 

On the cost side of the matter, Mr. 
Walmsley declared that on the basis 
of a 10,000-lb.-per-day output, the 
use of softeners ‘would result in 
added cost amounting to approxi- 
mately $15,471 per year and bakers 
would be forced to resort to schemes 
to absorb this added cost.” 


Testimony Criticized 

At this point in the hearing Mr. 
Walmsley was subjected to sharp 
criticism from representatives of the 
baking industry and others who tried 
to disqualify the effects of the cost 
phases of his testimony on _ the 
grounds that he was not qualified 
as an expert on this matter. He ad- 
mitted that he had not worked in 
commercial bakeries for over 25 years 
and had only visited large commer- 





cial baking plants in three cities and 
that the total time he spent in these 
plants was not more than six hours. 


Requests to expunge the Walmsley 
testimony from the record were re- 
jected by the hearing officer. 


Later in the hearings Mr. Walms- 
ley returned to the witness stand 
to withdraw his remarks about bak- 
ers “scheming”’ to find means of ab- 
sorbing the higher cost involved when 
softeners are used in bread baking. 
He said he meant no inference that 
bakers were “‘schemers”’ in his earlier 
statement. 


Mr. Walmsley revealed some 
“home-made” devices which he used 
to test crumb “rebound” and soft- 
ness in bread. The tests were criti- 
cized by representatives of the soft- 
ener manufacturers for what was said 

(Continued on page 85) 
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PMA Flour Buying 
Lags; 4,240,269 Bu. 
Wheat Purchased 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. bought 4,240,269 bu. 
wheat, 1,123,000 bu. corn and 855,000 
bu. rye during the period from noon 
Nov. 26 through Dec. 3, the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture announced. No flour was 
bought last week. 


The wheat purchases last week 
consisted of 2,296,632 bu. through 
Kansas City, 494,495 through Minne- 
apolis, 886,668 through Chicago and 
562,454 through Portland. 

Cumulative purchases since July 1, 
1948, total: Wheat 167,246,698 bu. (re- 
vised), Flour 10,181,400 sacks (22,- 
365,510 bu. wheat equivalent), barley 
11,216,017 bu., grain sorghums 10,- 
502,140 bu., rye 1,842,857 bu., oats 
3,340,500 bu., corn 11,601,600 bu. 


Shipping Resumed 
on West Coast; 
Embargo Lifted 


SAN FRANCISCO—The last ob- 
stacle to maritime peace on the Pa- 
cific Coast was removed Dec. 5 when 
the AFL sailor’s union of the Pacific 
received a written guarantee from 
ship owners that the strike settle- 
ment concluded last week with the 
CIO longshoremen’s and other unions 
would not invade the jurisdiction of 
the sailor’s union. 

The embargoes on railroad freight 
intended for export from the West 
Coast were lifted. 

The five striking unions, with mem- 
berships of about 28,000, made peace 
in the 95-day strike last week, but 
the sailors blocked a complete settle- 
ment of the West Coast’s second 
longest strike until they received the 
guarantee. 

Longshoremen began work Dec. 6 
on 280 ships tied up by the strike. 
Employers estimated that the tie-up 
has cost about $380,000,000 in the 
shipping industry and many millions 
more in industries affected by it. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DENVER STORAGE DESTROYED 


DENVER—Fire destroyed a 160,- 
000 bu. grain elevator belonging to 
the Denver Elevator Co., at Kelim 
recently. Victor E. Touslee, general 
manager, estimates the damage at 
nearly $400,000. A spark from an 
electric motor is said to have set off 
the blaze which spread rapidly 
through the 125,000 bu. grain. In ad- 
dition to the wheat and barley stored 
in the concrete and metal structure, 
three carloads of sacked feed and 
two carloads of corn which was being 
unloaded also were destroyed. George 
M. Hepfenbeck, vice president of the 
Denver Elevator Co., said the grain 
loss was covered by insurance. 








November Flour ProductionShows 


Decrease from October Total 


Flour mills reporting their production to The Northwestern Miller 
manufactured 16,388,028 sacks of flour during November. This is a decrease 
of 433,632 sacks from the October output. The same mills reported production 
of 16,484,818 during November, 1947, or 96,790 sacks more than for the past 
month. Two years ago the production for November was 16,873,949 and three 
years ago, 15,607,131. Based on the Bureau of Census production for Septem- 
ber, 1948, the latest available, mills reporting to The Northwestern Miller 
in that month made 68% of the total flour produced in the U.S. Assuming 
that these mills accounted for the same proportion of the total U.S. produc- 
tion in November, the figures reported to The Northwestern Miller for that 
month indicate that total flour production for the U.S. was 24,100,000 sacks. 

During November, 12 durum manufacturing companies, representing 
approximately 100% of the total durum production in the U.S. made 
1,045,307 sacks of durum products, an increase of 103,712 sacks over the 
output for October and 49,808 sacks under the output for November, 1947. 


Monthly flour output, in 100 1b. sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas 
November 

1946 1945 
1,303,607 3 5 
6,197,592 5,420,410 
2,403,468 2,23 ) 
2,482,581 2,5¢ 


November, *Previous 
1948 month 
3,530,805 3,299,318 
6,494,102 6. 822,878 
2,309,234 2,585,573 


Northwest 
Southwest ee Be eeees 
ewer rr re 





9 
2 





Central and Southeast 2 697,19 5 1 
North Pacific Coast . ée% . 1,5 1,416,7 1,486,701 1,400,003 
SORMEB cisiaces iene 16,388,028 16,821,660 16,484,818 16,873,949 15,607,131 
Percentages of total U.S. output 68 68 69 67 71 
*Revised 
Monthly Production of Durum Products 
November, *Previous - November ——— 
1948 month 1947 1946 1945 


Thirteen mills . 1,045,307 941,595 1,095,115 951,124 1,078,813 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OCCASIONAL SPURT OF SALES 
GIVES MILLS SPOTTY VOLUME 


Necessity for Quick Inventory Replacements Bunches 
Small Lot Sales Into Fair Volume for Spring Mills 
—Southwestern Interest Light 


A couple of fairly good days last 
week provided better than half ca- 
pacity flour bookings for spring 
wheat mills, but trading in other 
areas was not so good. The general 
attitude on the part of buyers is to 
put off large scale bookings for 
awhile, or at least until after the 
holiday and inventory period, but 
quite a number of bakers have been 
operating on such low inventories 
that they are forced into the market 
frequently for replacements. Direc- 
tions on old orders are fair to good 
and average better than usually ex- 
pected for December. 


ALLOCATIONS GROUP 
FLOUR WITH WHEAT 


The first quarter, 1949, export allo- 
cation figures, released Dec. 2, ap- 
peared only as a group of figures 
to the flour trade, since the wheat 
and flour were combined in the an- 
nouncement. It remains to be learned 
which countries want what part of 
their quota in the form of flour. Offi- 
cials of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture state that divi- 
sion of allocations between wheat and 
flour will be at the option of the im- 
porting country, except that for ECA 
countries, quantities of flour will be 
determined by the ECA in accord- 
ance with the legal requirement that 
25% of the monetary value of ship- 
ments must be in the form of flour. 
This rule still is in effect, but there is 
a possibility that the importing na- 
tions will choose between the private 
trade and the PMA as sellers, depend- 
ing upon where they feel they will 
get the best buy for their money. 


SALES IN SOUTHWEST 
DROP TO 22% 


Sales of flour in the Southwest 
dropped sharply and averaged only 
22% of mill capacity last week, as 
compared with 66% the previous 
week and 25% a year ago. There was 
little incentive to buyers to acquire 
any more than immediate needs and 
at the same time mills were not push- 
ing fer business. Bakery flour buyers 
displayed only moderate interest. A 
few chains were shopping around, but 
no sales resulted. Most of the busi- 
ness consisted of one to three car 
lots for nearby shipment. Family 
trade was light, following the pre- 
vious week’s fairly good volume. The 
army purchased two round lots for 
army and navy requirements last 
week and was in the market again 
this week. Shipping directions in the 
Southwest were slow. Operations 
were even less than the previous 
holiday-shortened week, with mills in 
Greater Kansas City running at 87% 
of capacity, as compared with 88% 
the previous week and 98% a year 
ago. 


SPRING WHEAT MILLS 
BOOK FAIR VOLUME 


Spring wheat millers had a fair 
week in comparison with reports 
from other producing regions. Their 
sales averaged 53% of capacity last 
week, as compared with 68% the 
previous week and 89.2% a year ago. 
Most of the business was in the form 


of small individual orders—single to 
three-car lots—with a number of 
5,000 and 10,000-sack bookings. The 
business was consummated on two 
or three days of the week, with de- 
mand disappearing toward the close 
of the period. Bakers were the prin- 
cipal buyers, with family trade con- 
tent to order out flour booked a cou- 
ple of weeks ago. The family specifi- 
cations, coupled with fair to good 
directions from bakers and jobbers, 
afforded fairly good running time to 
most spring wheat mills. 


CHICAGO ARMY OFFICE 
BUYS; OTHERS SLOW 


Current trade at Chicago is not 
very active. Bakers do not seem to 
be interested in future shipment 
bookings at current price levels. Sales 
consist of the usual one, two and 
three-car lots, with only an occasion- 
al round lot. The quartermaster de- 
pot purchased 65,000 sacks for the 
army and 35,000 sacks for the navy 
last week. 

St. Louis mills report trade quiet, 
with orders small and limited to im- 
mediate requirements of buyers not 
previously covered. Approaching in- 
ventory time is a factor in the light 
demand, millers believe. 


EASTERN TRADE 
NOT ACTIVE 


Buffalo mills report that flour buy- 
ing has slowed down, with users ap- 
parently satisfied to await develop- 
ments before taking on additional 
commitments for the future. Direc- 
tions on old orders are about normal 
and the end of the eastern longshore- 
men’s strike has given mills an op- 
portunity to start’ catching up on 
prior commitments. Metropolitan 
New York sales last week weré con 
fined to single cars to the small bak- 
ing and jobbing trade, chiefly for 
prompt shipment. 

Boston trading continued dull, with 
most transactions confined to small 
lots for immediate shipment. Dis- 


tributors reported that forward buy- 
ing was nearly impossible to arrange, 
as most users’ ideas of values were 
substantially below current quota- 
tions. The reported selling price on 
army business, however, weakened 
such arguments substantially. Phila- 
delphia distributors report interest in 
flour very quiet despite somewhat 
easier prices than a week earlier. 
Jobbers and small bakers place or- 
ders for an occasional small lot for 
quick shipment, but there is no inter- 
est in forward commitments. Pitts- 
burgh area sales are very slow; with 
few bookings of any size for future 
delivery. 

SOUTHEASTERN TRADE 
LAGS AHEAD INVENTORY 


Flour trade is not expanding in the 
southeastern states and unless some- 
thing unforeseen occurs, no improve- 
ment is expected until after the year- 
end inventory period. Already a good 
many users are reducing floor stocks 
to minimize inventory taxes. A scat- 
tered car or two comprise the gen- 
eral run of orders to bakers and fam- 
ily flour trade is about nil. New Or- 
leans distributors report trade decid- 
edly quiet, with sales at very low 
ebb. With most buyers having recent- 
ly added to their bookings, they now 
are in a position to hold off for a 
while. 


PACIFIC STRIKE ENDS; 
EFFECTS AWAITED 


Insufficient time has elapsed since 
settlement of the 95-day Pacific 
Coast longshoremen’s strike to deter- 
mine the effect on flour trade. Mills 
are grinding steadily on old PMA 
bookings, but these backlogs are not 
sufficient to keep them going very 
long and new requests by the govern- 
ment agency are awaited. Domestic 
flour trade in the Pacific Northwest 
is generally on a hand-to-mouth basis 
for actual immediate needs. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 270,840 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 68% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 3,- 
748,321 sacks, compared with 3,477,- 
481 in the previous week and 3,876,- 
441 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 4,043,556 and three years ago 
3,845,210. Northwest flour production 
increased 83,000 sacks over the pre- 





Durum Granulars Demand Remains 
Limited; Directions Also Quiet 


Interest in durum granulars re- 
mains of limited volume. Millers re- 
port that macaroni manufacturers 
either are well covered as a result 
of late summer bookings or are fol- 
lowing a hand-to-mouth buying poli- 
cy as inventories become exhausted. 
Approaching year - end inventory 
checking time likely will influence a 
continuation of this policy, at least 
until after the holidays. Meanwhile, 
however, domestic demand for maca- 
roni and noodle products continues of 
fair volume, which requires a steady 
volume of granulars. 

Receipts of durum wheat at Min- 
neapolis are of moderate volume. 
Millers are in the market each day, 
but are rather selective in their pur- 
chases. Choice milling types are a 
little easier the past week, selling at 
16¢ over Minneapolis December as 
the period closed. Durum granulars 
are off about a nickel, at $5.60@5.65 
sack, bulk Minneapolis. 


Shipping directions on old granu- 
lars orders are not too brisk, ac- 
cording to some millers, although 
grindings are exceeding new book- 
ings. Order backlogs, consequently, 
are being reduced steadily. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, Dec. 4, were as follows: 


Minneapolis 
Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.46% @2.48% 
38% @2.44% 


Choice 2 Amber or better.... 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 
Medium 2 Durum or better.. 2.27 
Medium 3 Durum or better.. 2.2 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 








Wkly. Wkly. %o 
No. ca- pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 

Nov. 28-De { 10 222,000 164,899 74 
Prev. weel 12 2 5 182,405 71 
Year ago 13 2 316,390 119 
Crop year 


production 
July 1-Dec. 4, 1948 e e 4,343,548 
July 1-Dec. 6, 1947 5,200,179 
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ceding week, Southwest 83,000 and 
Central and Southeast 120,000, while 
production decreased 4,000 sacks in 
Buffalo and 11,000 in the North Pa- 
cific Coast. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRAN PRICES STIFFEN ; 
MIDDS EASY AND QUIET 


Seasonal Lag in Heavier Offal Ex- 
pected to Continue Until Spring 
Pig Time Arrives 








Bran and middlings prices show 
some firmness over a week ago, spring 
wheat types being up $1 on the flaky 
offal and $1.50 on the midds. Flour 
middlings and red dog, however, re- 
main slow sale and the moderate of- 
ferings have difficulty in moving at 
barely steady to 50¢ lower prices. As 
the spring pig season approaches, 
however, the heavier feeds are ex- 
pected to do better. 

Northwest formula feed _ trade 
shows little change from the routine 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 238.8 as of 
Nov. 30, off 3 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
203.5, off 3 points. 











quiet of recent weeks. All classes of 
users appear content to order sup- 
plies only as needed and many of 
them are selecting supplements and 
concentrates which can be used in 
connection with the abundant: sup- 
plies of home grown grains and for- 
age. 

Price lists are about steady to pos- 
sibly a shade higher than a week ago, 
based on current ingredient costs. 
Soybean meal has broken sharply, 
but linseed meal continues on the up- 
grade. Millfeeds have firmed up after 
the easiness of a week ago. Grains 
and other ingredients average about 
the same. 

Mills are operating at about two 
thirds capacity, but still are unable 
to calculate their schedules very far 
in advance. Prolonged mild weather 
appears to lull consumers into a feel- 
ing of security. 

Milfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 55,663 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 51,424 tons 
in the week previous and 59,215 tons 
in a similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 1,307,- 
422 tons as compared with 1,372,602 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOYBEAN BOOK LISTS 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


CHICAGO—The “1948-49 Yearbook 
and Trading Rules” of the National 
Soybean Processors Assn. has been 
published and copies are now being 
distributed by the organization. 

A change in the constitution and 
by-laws of the association now makes 
concerns which are consumers of soy- 
bean oil or meal eligible for associate 
membership in the NSPA. A number 
of firms which have become associate 
members are listed in the new year- 
book, and several more have joined 
since the yearbook went to press. 

Copies of the book are available at 
a cost of 75¢ a copy. 
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Upward Trend 


Wheat Futures Resume 


Dock Strike Settlement and Big First Quarter Allocations 
Expected to Permit Renewed Export Buying Pressure 


Wheat prices got back on the up- 
ward trail last week after a tem- 
porary mild setback the last week in 
November. Settlement of the dock 
workers’ strike reopened the pipe- 
lines to Europe and enlarged buying 
of wheat by the government to make 
up for the strike enforced slow-down 
of recent weeks is expected. First 
quarter 1949 allocations indicate no 
let-up in the heavy export schedule 
previously indicated for this crop 
year. Net gains in wheat futures for 
the week range from 1% to 2¢ bu., 
most of the strength being shown in 
the December delivery. 


Closing prices of futures at lead- 
ing markets Dec. 6 were: Chicago— 
December $2.42@2.42%, May $2.31% 
@2.32, July $2.143%, @2.144%, Septem- 
ber $2.13%; Minneapolis—December 
$2.3354, May $2.26%, July $2.18%; 
Kansas City—December $2.291%@ 
2.29%, May $2.21%, July $2.04%. 

Although nearby futures and cash 
wheat values are well above the fed- 
eral loan levels at all markets, there 
is still no tendency on the part of pro- 
ducers to release wheat or redeem 
loan grain for open market sale. Two 
reasons are cited—one is that farm- 
ers believe prices will go higher and 
another is unwillingness to have in- 
come applied to 1948 income taxes. 
Many farmers sold 1947 wheat in 
1948 and two crops in one year would 
mean a higher tax bracket. 

Allocations of wheat and flour, both 
grouped as wheat, for the first quar- 
ter of 1949 were announced Dec. 2. 
They total about 109 million bushels, 
against about 108 million in the last 
quarter of 1948. These, plus liberal 
allocations of coarse grains, indicate 
that the government plans to con- 
tinue the heavy export program 
throughout the crop year. The CCC 
already owns enough wheat to cover 
commitments through January, but 
will be in the market for 72 million 
needed in February and March. 

Claimant nations have buyers’ op- 
tion on whether quotas will be wheat 
or flour, except in the case of ECA 
nations which are mandatory 25% 
flour. The army purchased 100,000 
sacks for army-navy use and is back 
in the market early this week. Other 
government flour buying was dor- 
mant and domestic trade was light to 
fair. 

A long-term bearish factor was a 
report by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics that farmers are stepping 
up wheat acreage because of the at- 
tractive price support guarantees. A 
total area of around 80 million acres 
is predicted for the 1949 crop, which 
with favorable weather, could pro- 
duce a record-breaking crop. Further 
beneficial snow occurred over the 
week-end in Kansas and Nebraska. 


Spring Wheat Values Easier 

Despite light movement to spring 
wheat markets, the cash wheat situ- 
ation at Minneapolis was easy. Mill 
demand was quiet and with Duluth 
bids lacking following the close of 
lake navigation, premiums on cash 
grain were off 1¢ to 3¢ on virtually 
all grades and qualities, in addition 
to the decline in futures. Real high 
protein wheat showed some indepen- 
dent steadiness, but very little of this 
kind was offered. Ordinary wheat 
went to a more normal relationship 
with the December delivery. Ordi- 
nary protein No. 1 dark northern 


spring traded at 1¢ to 3¢ over the 
December price which declined 2¢ 
for the week. Twelve percent pro- 
tein was quoted at 1¢ to 5¢ over De- 
cember; 13% protein 3¢ to 7¢ over; 
14% protein 5¢ to 8¢ over; 15% pro- 
tein 11¢ to 14 over; and 16% pro- 
tein nominally 24 to 29¢ over Decem- 
ber. Average protein content of the 
hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 
neapolis during the week was 13.50%, 
and the durum 12.07%. Durum wheat 
premiums were weaker, with a con- 
siderable loss registered in the lower 
grade qualities. Mill buyers were very 
selective and lowered bids sharply on 
the off-colored, damaged types. Fancy 
milling quality, No.1 and 2 hard am- 
ber, brought 14@16¢ over Minneapo- 
lis December. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, Dec. 4: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
1 DNS or ND 58 1b 3° 
ie » Wc... MOUSER OeeReeEe : 
BECP FUOCOEM cicccvsisncas Ba 
Oe eee ee eee 2 


So ee) eee re 
BOOT. DUO: 66-6 0:068640555 2.56 





1¢ Premium for Heavy- 
Grade Discounts 
Pek. BRO 6-0:0.0:3.5.00 8 84.008 -- 1@ 3¢ 
No de SSP ee rer eo 2@ 8¢ 
ek: S PRN 6.60450.0546 cea v8 os soe 4@12¢ 
ees R. WEOND 65060504440 40d404s 2809 7@19¢ 
Winters Receipts Larger 
Heavier receipts brought about 


broader selectivity for cash wheat 
buyers at Kansas City and as a result 
values rose to further heights during 
the past week. Mill buyers took ad- 
vantage of a freer choice of milling 
grades and cash premiums advanced 
about 1¢ in each protein category 
before leveling off again at the 
week’s end. Meanwhile, the Decem- 
ber future rose to an extreme high 
of $2.30% on Dec. 6, but settled back 
at $2.29% before the close and the 
net gain of the future for the week 
stood at exactly 2¢ over the close of 
Nov. 29. Ordinary protein premiums 
on No. 1 dark hard wheat advanced 
%¢ during the week, but closed un- 
changed at 4@4'%¢ over. Premiums 
for 12% protein remained steady to 
1%¢ lower, while 13% protein fell 
back 1¢ from the top of 8¢ over on 
Dec. 3. The range of cash prices ad- 
vanced 2% @3'¢ during the week, 
taking into the consideration the rise 
of the December future and changes 
in premiums. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Dec. 4, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard... @ 2.44 
No. 2 Dark and Hard.. @ 2.43 
No. 3 Dark and Hard... 472.42 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 6@ 2.41 
eS Peer re “2.43 
a 2 erreerres 12.42% 
MO. F HOG oc vacee @ 2.42 
No. 4 Red “2.41 





Fort Worth reported ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter selling Dec. 6 
at $2.52@2.45, with no premiums for 
protein. Light offerings were in fair 
demand. 


Pacific Trade Narrow 


Pacific Northwest trading in wheat 
was narrow last week with the long- 
shore strike still the controlling fac- 
tor. The strike was settled late in 
the week. The CCC purchased around 
400,000 bu. for the week, and approx- 
imately 1,500,000 bu. for November, 
a total since new crop around 18 mil- 
lion bushels. Milling demand was 
light. Feed manufacturers’ require- 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 











Nov. 27- Nov. 30- 

Dec. 4, *Previous Dec. 6, Dec. 1-7, Dec. 2-8, 

1948 week 1947 1946 1945 
os | rere a ee ee eee ee 756,648 673,591 901,669 1,070,547 952,563 
MOUTH WERE cece eesescncccssnes 1,494,998 1,412,341 1,524,575 1,446,324 1,369,986 
BOUETAIO cect te rece esiceseenees 622,711 654,492 529,073 577,342 
Central and Southeast ......... 488,292 568,827 612,193 604,658 
North Pacific Coast ........... 380,546 326,878 385,419 340,661 
TOG 66 cb csoveccevvcviavis 3,7 3,477,481 3,876,441 4,043,556 3,845,210 

Percentage of total U.S. output 68 68 69 67 71 


*Revised. 





Crop year flour production 
Jul 

















w—— Percentage of capacity operated ‘ c uly oO . 
Nov. 27- Nov. 30- 
Dec. 4, Previous Dec. 6, Dee. 1-7, Dee. 2-8, Dec. 6, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 1947 
Northwest ...... 73 65 86 98 96 21,695,119 
Southwest ...... 92 87 98 99 101 34,993,639 
BUFGIO 2s cscscs 86 87 92 88 96 12,305,139 
Central and S. E. 78 63 77 78 76 13,008,950 
No. Pacific Coast 95 98 90 102 95 7,913,869 
Totals .ssece 85 79 90 95 94 84,927,467 89,916,716 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
- a. , wre got By ory ata capacity output _ tivity 
yr. 28-Dec. 8,72 355,503 87 - = “ ects 2 
iectante speek 360,489 gg Nov. 28-Dec. 4 .. 378,960 274,631 72 
Year ago 37 369,043 98 Previous week 378,960  *244,795 65 
Tec yeas SEO .. : : 102 Year O80 250550: 378,360 347,914 92 
WivdeVGRh GVOPAMG 600s <¢eccccads« g9 ‘Two years ago .. 360,360 384,297 107 
Ten-year GVOTERG . ccccceved eve cvser 80 Five YOA@r AVETABS .ncccssesccccves 82 
aA POR=FORP QVETERE 2s cceesisvcveces 69 
Wichita ; 
*Revised, 
Nov. 28-Dee. 4 118,800 119,034 100 
Previous week .. 118,800 100,961 85 Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
C2. eee 118,800 113,921 96 cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Two years ago .. 112,800 80,521 71 Montana and lowa: 
Five-year RVGEERS icccsesscesveees 90 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
TEN-VEAr AVETABES .ncssvcccccsccsces 81 capacity output tivity 
Salina Novy. 28-Dec. 4 .. 662,400 482,017 73 
Nov. 28-Dec. 4 100,200 93,364 93 Previous week 662,400 796 65 
Previous week 100,200 83,268 ¥ 83 TOR GOO iiscses 666,600 553,75 83 
Year ago .....-. 100,200 89,435 89 Two years ago .. 667,800 686,250 103 
a om ye wees M4 Pive-yeOOr G@VETABS ..ciccocsccccses 7a 
Ten year average Se Dec aN aces 85 Ten-year average ...+.. esses eeees 59 


55 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City, Wichita and Salina 


Nov. 28-Dec. 4 ..1,001,400 927,097 93 
Previous week ..1,001,400 867,623 87 
TOG? OBG ook caas 959,280 952,176 99 
Two years ago .. 894,660 926,066 104 
WIVG+FOGF BVOTERS ci iisriiscvecness 91 
POM=FVORP BVOCRDS. 666 606666 e0 6 ess 79 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 





Nov. 28-Dec. 4 780,964 608,381 78 
Previous week 780,964 *488,292 63 
Year ago 743,466 568,827 77 
Two years ago .. 786,846 612,193 78 
PEverWOGr GDVOVORS: 6 6io si cisccesee. 72 
Ten-year average .......... 67 
*Revised. 
BUFFALO 

Nov. 28-Dec. 4 . 604,200 86 
Previous week . 604,200 87 
SOP GO. occccss 601,200 92 

years ago .. 601,200 88 
PEVO-FORE GVOTRRS 6 cus ccccscesces 84 
Ten-year average .......... : os 78 


*Revised. 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 






Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Noy. 28-Dec. 4 243,000 251,181 103 
Previous week 243,000 *274,013 113 
ZOGP BBO. ccuses 20 213,144 95 
Two years ago .. 243,720 247,068 101 
PIVOsPORT GVOCGME occ ci cic cer tees 85 
TO OURP GVOIORS .cccicevccesviases 75 


*Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Nov. 28-Deec. 4.. 146,400 118,156 81 
Previous week 146,400 107,533 73 
Teel GOO si vccscs 140,010 113,734 81 
Two years ago .. 134,200 138,351 103 
Five-year AVETABOS ...csccccccccece 86 
TOM-FORF GVGTEBS 200s ccecsccecvers 77 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal 


mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 


Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of ‘Buffalo, N. Y. 


Figures show production from March 1 to Se 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield 
co— Southwest *— 

Weekly Crop year Weekly 

production to date 





Nov. 28-Dec. 4.. 30,274 712,959 14,731 
Previous week . 28,600 $13,160 
Two weeks ago. 31,277 16 3 
See -a€0naes i Kes 30,874 714,412 
OO Pere 592,064 
See Saeew ees -. 27,742 600,757 
SOOO scneseseees 24,226 548,111 
5-year average. 633,661 





*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. 
4 


-——Northwest*- --—Buffalot— 


spt. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 


per hundredweight of flour: 


-~Combined**— 


Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production to date production to date production to date 





340,529 10,658 253,934 55,663 1,307,422 
9,664 51,424 
10,197 57,677 
418,870 10,952 59,215 1,372,602 
353,788 9,854 2 58,619 1,165,475 
410,512 11,691 2 g¢ 8,722 1,260,068 
366,808 10,663 230,346 52,922 1,145,265 
378,101 10,764 238,404 57,029 1,250,166 


+All mills. Revised. 





ments were limited, with corn and 
barley much cheaper. Sufficient 
wheat is moving in the country to 
take care of current requirements. 
CCC paid $2.26 bu. for the bulk of 
its wheat the past week. A heavy 
acreage went into winter wheat this 
fall and weather thus far has been 
very favorable, mild and with little 
snow in the main belt. 


GMI PAYS $1.25 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has 
declared a quarterly dividend of $1.25 
a share on General Mills 5% pre- 
ferred stock payable Jan. 1, 1949, to 
stockholders of record Dec. 10, 1948. 
This is the 37th consecutive quarterly 
dividend on General Mills 5% pre- 
ferred stock. 
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Trend Toward 
Bilateral Wheat 
Deals Continues 


WASHINGTON — A significant fea- 
ture of the grain trade during 1947- 
48 was the continued development of 
the postwar trend toward bilateral 
state trading, says the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics in its November 
survey of the wheat situation. Export- 
ing countries having such arrange- 
ments included Canada, Australia, 
Argentina and the U.S.S.R. Substan- 
tial quantities of the 1947-48 export- 
able surpluses of wheat in those coun- 
tries had been committed before the 
beginning of the marketing year. 

Of the 450 million bushels of wheat 
and flour exported from countries 
other than the U.S. during the year, 
approximately 350 million bushels, 
or 78%, moved under such arrange- 
ments. Practically all of the coarse 
grains exported from Argentina and 
the U.S.S.R. also were included in 
this category of trade. While various 
types of commitments such as long- 
term trade agreements, bulk pur- 
chase contracts, and barter deals, 
were in effect, all were characterized 
by government-to-government sales 
at fixed prices or their equivalent. 

The bilateral agreements and com- 
mitments in existence at present are 
probably not of immediate concern 
to the U.S. because of the continu- 
ing abnormal postwar demand 
for cereals. Nearly all the contracts 
now in existence have not provided 
for quantities approaching the total 
cereal requirements of any importer. 
The Canadian-U.K. and the Argen- 
tine-Brazil agreements come close to 
covering total needs, but the latter 
agreement has not been fully imple- 
mented. These agreements do have 
the effect, of course, of restricting 
the area within which the U.S. may 
compete. 

The current situation represents a 
growth of developments that were ap- 
parent even before World War II. 
Importing countries have seen in the 
agreements a way to assure stable 
supplies of a basic commodity. Ex- 
porting countries, on the other hand, 
are seeking assured markets for their 
exportable surpluses. At the same 
time, both have been motivated by a 
desire to encourage two-way trade 
as a means of solving balance of 
payments and other exchange prob- 
lems. Unless other means of trade are 
developed, the U.S. in the future could 
be a residual supplier to many of 
the grain markets of the world. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AOM RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
TO MEET IN MINNEAPOLIS 


MINNEAPOLIS Arrangements 
have been made to hold a meeting 
of the research committee of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers at the 
Nicollet Hotel Jan. 13-14. 

R. K. Durham, chairman of the 
committee and director of the tech- 
nical service department of the Mill- 
ers National Federation, said that the 
meeting is being held to give all mill 
machinery and equipment manufac- 
turers an opportunity to meet indi- 
vidually and privately with the com- 
mittee to discuss the progress of im- 
provements in their products and to 
receive suggestions from the com- 





mittee regarding proposed improve- 
ments or new machines. 
Manufacturers who would like to 
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meet with the committee are urged 
to write to Mr. Durham at the fed- 
eration office, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, and make _ arrangements 
with him. 


The research committee meeting 
will precede the quarterly meeting of 
District 4, AOM, to be held at the 
Nicollet Hotel Jan. 15. It is expected 
that the committee members will re- 
main in the city for that meeting, 
since the program being arranged 
will be a symposium on moderniza- 
tion of flour mills. 

Members of the research commit- 
tee, in addition to Mr. Durham, are: 
Carl W. Grier, General Mills, Inc., 





Harold W. 


Boyd 


JOINS A-D-M STAFF—Harold W. 
Boyd, active in the Minneapolis grain 
market for more than 20 years, has 
joined the staff of the Archer- 
Daniels - Midland Co., Minneapolis, 
where he will be in charge of the 
merchandising of corn, oats and rye, 
according to a recent announcement 
by C. C. Farrington, vice president in 
charge of the A-D-M grain depart- 
ment. Before joining A-D-M,- Mr. 
Boyd was with the Continental Grain 
Co. He had previously been associated 
with Cargill, Inc., and the Bunge 
Corp. 





Chicago; L. E. Collier, Arrow Mills, 
Inc., Houston; H. O. Olsby, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Alton, Ill.; George 
T. Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Jo- 
seph, Mo.; L. E. Robinson, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver; J. I. 
Chamberlain, Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto; R. O. Pence, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, and R. R. 
Brotherton, Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn. 
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RICHARD UHLMANN NAMED 
FOR 1949 BOARD TERM 


CHICAGO—Richard F. Uhlmann 
has been named by the nominating 
committee to succeed himself as pres- 
ident of the Chicago Board of Trade. 
Carl E. Bostrom for first vice presi- 
dent and Sylvester J. Meyers for sec- 
ond vice president also were placed 
in nomination on the regular ticket, 
to be voted upon Jan. 10, 1949. Mr. 
Meyers is vice president of the Ar- 
cady Farms Milling Co. 

Nominated to serve as directors 
of the exchange for three years were: 
George W. Altorfer, Homer P. Har- 
grave, John R. Murray, Thomas A. 








Liston and William F. Rowley. 
Other nominations were: 
Nominating committee (to serve 

for three years): Lee H. Wagner 

and J. Hollis Griffin. 

Committee of appeals (to serve for 
two years): John E. Brennan, Ray- 
mond A. Gerstenberg, L. H. Peiter- 
sen, R. C. Templeman and John E. 
Wall. 

Committee of appeals (to serve one 
year to fill the vacancy created by the 
resignation of L. Allyn Laybourn): 
Oscar Hollander. 

Committee of arbitration (to serve 
for two years): John C. Lyons, Earl 
G. Bostrom, R. L. Kennedy, Jr., Don- 
ald E. Wentzel and Peter H. King. 

Committee of arbitration (to serve 
for one year to fill the vacancy cre- 
ated by the resignation of Robert C. 
Bacon, Jr.,): Thomas V. Fenelon. 

Submitted by the nominating com- 
mittee: Arthur F. Lindley, Edward 
A. Green, Harry B. Godfrey, Adam 
J. Riffel, Wallace Templeton, C. W. 
Elmer and William Enke, Jr. 
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H. E. Sanford Ends 
Duties as ECA 
Grain Consultant 


WASHINGTON Harold Sanford, 
vice president and West Coast man- 
ager of the Continental Grain Co., 
this week concluded his tour of serv- 
ice as grain consultant to D. A. Fitz- 
Gerald at Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Sanford’s services 
virtually ended with the presidential 
decision not to permit the private 
grain trade to resume its normal 
business as exporter of wheat and 
other grains as recommended in the 
ECA law. 
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Mr. Sanford, with the earlier as- 
sistance of W. W. Hyde, export man- 
ager for Cargill, Inc., has been on 
duty with ECA since June and con- 
ducted the preliminaries which led to 
the ECA decision to restore grain 
exports to private trade. 
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CCC Buying of 
Wheat and Corn 
Remains Limited 


KANSAS CITY—Wheat and corn 
purchasing by the Kansas City office 
of the Commodity Credit Corp. con- 
tinued at a more or less restricted 
pace during the past week. Volume 
of wheat purchases remained rela- 
tively small and no corn was pro- 
cured until Dec. 2-3, when the agency 
advanced its bid 1¢. 

For wheat CCC was paying 20¢ 
over the Kansas City December fu- 
ture on Dec. 7 for delivery of ware- 
house receipts by either Dec. 31 or 
Jan. 31, Gulf basis. The corn bid was 
advanced Dec. 2 to 11¢ over Chicago 
December for Dec. 20 shipment from 
Texas ports or New Orleans for No. 
2 or better yellow corn, with a maxi- 
mum of 14.50% moisture. 

The agency bought 2,032,000 bu. 
wheat Nov. 30-Dec. 6, compared with 
1,852,000 the previous week, and 515,- 
000 bu. of corn. Corn purchases the 
preceding week totaled 428,000 bu. 
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R. L. COLE DEAD 
KRUM, TEXAS — Ralph Leslie 
Cole, 69, president of the Farmers & 
Merchants Bank here and former 
president of the Texas Grain Dealers 
Assn., died Nov. 15 in a Denton hos- 
pital after suffering a heart attack. 














Inquiries Slow for Flour 
Under New 1949 Allocations 


Response in the form of inquiry 
has been slow to the recently an- 
nounced flour export allocations for 
the first quarter of 1949. Information 
received by millers from a few Euro- 
pean countries indicated that flour 
buying would be undertaken “soon,” 
but no definite indications of timing 
or quantities were given. Some price 
inquiry came to millers from export 
jobbers. . 

Under the current system, transfer 
of ECA funds must be completed be- 
fore purchases. Prior to Dec. 1 im- 
porting nations could buy first and 
requisition funds afterwards. This is 
expected to result in some delays, as 
will the new arrangement which per- 
mits importing countries to choose 
either wheat or flour, provided the 
25% flour requirement of the law is 
met with respect to purchases made 
with ECA money. Since most coun- 
tries are likely to prefer raw mate- 
rials to finished products, most mill- 
ers believe that total flour purchases 
may be lowered somewhat by this 
system in this quarter. 

The principal differences, if any, 
are likely to come in the amount of 
Italian and Netherlands flour pur- 
chases. If these countries maintain 
normal flour versus wheat relation- 
ships, the total for the quarter may 
not be much different than in the 
past quarter, when the paper totals 
were not reached because India and 
Belgium did not cover their flour 


allocations. 

It now appears that PMA totals are 
not likely to be much different. 
Smaller allocations to occupied Ger- 
many are balanced by slightly larger 
amounts for Austria, Greece, China 
and Japan. 

One recent development of interest 
is the reported request of Belgian 
importers for direct dealing with U.S. 
export firms on coarse grains. Bel- 
gium recently turned the grain trade 
back to private hands, and the im- 
porters indicated that it would be 
difficult for them to deal with the 
Commodity Credit Corp. on that bas- 
is. The government has rejected the 
Belgian request. 

Latin American business was scat- 
tered and sporadic, but the totals are 
fair and probably represent close to 
what could be considered a normal 
business. Exporters did a fair busi- 
ness with Brazil, Puerto Rico, Guate- 
mala, Costa Rica and Ecuador in the 
past week. 

A few fair-sized lots were sold and 
some are pending with Brazilian im- 
porters, but trade is erratic and 
largely is still confined mostly to 
completion of sales made prior to 
August. A few new bookings on sight 
draft are being recorded each week. 

Cuba continues to absorb flour at 
a steady pace against forward sales 
made some time ago. New business is 
confined to small lots and is scat- 
tered. 
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At the recent meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Herman Fakler, 
vice president, gave a comprehensive 
review of legislative possibilities 
which may affect the milling indus- 
try. His report is given here in con- 
densed form, as it appears in the 
Hook-Up, MNF publication. 

Farm Legislation: When the pres- 
ent long range farm program, known 
as the Hope-Aiken bill, was enacted 
at the last session of Congress, it was 
not regarded by legislators with com- 
plete satisfaction. It was expected 
that regardless of the outcome of 
the election, some modification of 
this program would be undertaken 
in the next Congress. The principal 
feature of this program is a flexible 
price support mechanism. Sen. Elmer 
Thomas (D., Okla.) and Rep. Harold 
D. Cooley (D., N.C.), who became 
chairmen, respectively, of the Senate 
and House committees on agriculture, 
favor a 90% price support level. 

The President during the campaign 
was strong in his assurance of ade- 
quate price support. Some of the na- 
tional farm organizations favor a flex- 
ible price support mechanism. The 
chances are that out of this will 
emerge a relatively high price support 
level; some revision of parity on which 
the price support level is based; a 
strengthening of the soil conservation 
program; and some mechanism by 
which producers will be encouraged 
to conform with general production 
and/or acreage goals set forth by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 





New CCC 
During the last Congress a new 
charter was created for the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. Some _ limitations 
were imposed which are known to be 
unsatisfactory to the new administra- 
tion and it can be expected that a 
revision of the charter will be under- 
taken. The principal point of dis- 
agreement is the restriction with re- 
spect to the acquisition and/or owner- 
ship of grain storage facilities by 
CCC. Quite an issue was made dur- 
ing the campaign of this matter and 
every effort will be made to restore 
this authority to CCC. 

The department of agriculture has 
already taken the first step in this 
direction by requesting an allocation 
of steel to be used in the production 
of temporary grain storage bins. 

During the last two years and also 
during the campaign, much was said 
concerning greater controls over the 
principal grain exchanges. Therefore, 
it is reasonable to expect that pro- 
posals will be forthcoming to increase 
the authority of the Commodity Ex- 
change Administration over margins, 
multiple deliveries and other market 
reforms. 

A revival of the consideration of 
the International Wheat Agreement 
appears to be a certainty. Present 
indications are that the Department 
of Agriculture will advocate a revival 
of the agreement and that this step 
will be supported by the national farm 
organizations. The Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Na- 
tions, which is now meeting in Wash- 
ington, is considering the whole sub- 
ject of international commodity un- 
dertakings and in addition to endors- 
ing the general idea of such agree- 
ments, it is expected to endorse spe- 
cifically an international wheat agree- 
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ment. It is likely, however, that any 
such agreement may be somewhat 
changed from the agreement which 
was considered earlier this year. 
Labor Legislation: The next most 
important issue in the campaign was 
a modification of existing labor leg- 
islation. The repeal of the Taft-Hart- 
ley law was strongly advocated dur- 


ing the campaign and this was un- 
doubtedly influential in bringing out 
votes in many areas. The Taft-Hart- 
ley law, it will be recalled, is an 
amendment to the original Wagner 
Act. Therefore, a repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley law would mean either a re- 
turn to the Wagner Act or a com- 
plete repeal of both. 

Since the name Taft-Hartley law 
was made such an issue, the chances 
are that name will have to be aban- 
doned in some manner. This could be 
accomplished in one of two ways: 
First, repeal the entire labor act and 
substitute a new one under a new 
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name, retaining many of the features 
of the Wagner Act, many features 
of the Taft-Hartley law, a modifica- 
tion of the ban on the closed shop, a 
modification of union shop require- 
ments, require employers as well as 
employees to sign non-Communist 
affidavits, and restrict use of the 
injunctions against unions. The sec- 
ond alternative would be merely to 
amend the present law as indicated 
and substitute a new name. The man- 
ner in which the Taft-Hartley law 
was enacted over the President’s veto 
indicates that the chances are the 
second course will be followed. 
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es It is expected that the wage-and- 
es hour law will be amended to raise the 
a- minimum wage from 40¢ probably to 
e 60¢ or even 75¢ an hour. 

7 As between the effectiveness of labor 
as ’ support and farm support for the Pres- 
st ' ident, the latter apparently outweighs 
he the former. It is felt by some observ- 
Cc ers on the other hand that labor in 
to f some areas was more influential in 
ed i electing new members of Congress, 
- i and it is expected that labor organi- 
w ; zations generally will be more active 
wa : locally than farm _ organizations. 
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These are important factors to keep 
in mind. 






Revenue Legislation: Government 
spending is on the upgrade, and it is 
expected it will continue so. Increased 
expenditures for defense, foreign aid, 


farm price support, and wider social . 


security coverage are expected. 


Present indications are that for the — 


current fiscal year government in- 
come will probably be short of outgo, 
and that this will continue for the year 
beginning July 1, 1949. This can only 
mean one of two things, either an in- 
crease of deficit financing or an in- 
crease in government income. Every- 


‘one seems fairly well agreed that 


such a situation does not permit any 
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tax reductions. There may be a low- 
ering of personal income tax rates 
in the lower brackets and an increase 


_ in the rates in the higher brackets. 


Some upward revision may be expect- 
ed in the estate and gift taxes. The 
principal increase is most likely to 
come in raising corporation taxes. 

In this connection, an excess profits 
tax will undoubtedly be proposed, but 
there is considerable opposition to 
such a tax in peacetime and most 
competent observers give such a tax 
not more than a 50-50 chance, with 
the odds slightly against. 

Business and Export Controls: 





That’s a $90 Smile, Mister 


—and you can keep it there! 














“MRS. AVERAGE 
CUSTOMER” 


45¢ ... that’s all she spent 
today. But have you ever con- 
sidered how her small pur- 
chases can “snowball” in a 
year? Prove it with a pencil 
in 30 seconds: the customer 
whose average purchase is 


rich, extra delicious. 


sales ... cake profits! 


sugar, more shortening, to make your cakes extra 


A month’s trial of Sweetex in every cake you bake 
will convince you that you can’t buy a shortening 
that will do more for your cake quality . . . cake 














only 45¢ will leave more than 
$90 a year at your shop if she drops in four times 
a week. 












That $90 smile is worth keeping there! And you 
can do it, too, by offering her the best in baked 
3 goods and service .. . by offering her fine-eating, 
long-keeping Sweetex cakes! 












Sweetex does things for cakes—and for the bakers 
who sell them. This pure, uniform, all-vegetable, 
all-hydrogenated shortening has exceptional emul- 
sification powers that permit you to blend batters 
with higher proportions (on a flour basis) of en- 
riching ingredients. More milk, more eggs, more 







GrrotirvEantle 


Makers of Sweetex and Primex 
All-Vegetable, All-Hydrogenated Shortenings 





Trust Your Future to 


SWEETEX 


The “High-Ratio”* Shortening 


* “High-Ratio” is our registered trademark. It also stands for bakers’ 
service; and, when employed by bakers, means that they have used 
Procter & Gamble’s special shortening pursuant to the “‘High-Ratio” 
service. Procter & Gamble, makers of Sweetex, the ““High-Ratio” shortening. 
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Business controls of one kind and 
another will come in for considerable 
attention. Heading the list will be a 
proposal for stand-by price control 
on a selective basis. While a good 
many people feel the Congress will 
not grant such control, nevertheless, 
it is a factor which must be taken 
into account. 

Rationing and allocation of crtical 
materials will be proposed. The 
chances are that some form of au- 
thority to ration and allocate such 
materials will be granted with the 
idea that this will encourage the ac- 
ceptance of voluntary programs. 

Export controls will be continued. 
For a certainty the export control 
act will be extended for at least one 
year, and the chances are that it may 
be continued for four years. The 
principal application of these controls 
will be on shipments to the European 
countries as a supplement to. Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
with administrative discretion to use 
the controls in other areas. Some con- 
sideration is being given to transfer 
the authority to administer export 
controls to ECA. 

The National Security Resources 
Board was created by the National 
Security Act of 1947. The function 
of this board is to advise the Presi- 
dent concerning the coordination of 
civilian, industrial and military mo- 
bilization. This board is already at 
work to carry out the responsibilities 
imposed upon it, and among other 
things, a food division is now in the 
process of being organized. The flour 
milling industry has been invited to 
consult with the board on problems 
affecting this industry which will 
eventually lead to the establishment 
of an industry advisory committee. 

Reciprocal Trade Agreements: 
The reciprocal trade agreements 
act will undoubtedly be extended for 
a period of three years and some of 
the authority which was taken away 
from the President by the last Con- 
gress will be restored. The negotia- 
tion of new trade agreements will 
soon be undertaken and the federa- 
tion, as it has in the past, will con- 
tinue to reflect the views of the indus- 
try in cooperation with the Flour 
Millers Export Assn. 
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BUCKWHEAT MOVEMENT . 
TO MARKET NEAR END 


The movement of buckwheat to 
market appears to be about over for 
the season, according to Blodgett’s 
buckwheat bulletin. Country offer- 
ings are limited to occasional ‘“‘clean- 
out” cars and the comparatively 
small stocks on hand at terminals 
seem to be firmly held for future ex- 
port demand. 

Country elevators report receipts 
this season have been much smaller 
than anticipated, due to the fact 
growers were not satisfied with the 
low prices at which buckwheat has 
sold so far this year. Many growers 
have been feeding buckwheat, Blodg- 
ett’s says. 
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RECORD SUPERIOR CARGO 

The steamer Emory L. Ford cleared 
the Superior harbor Nov. 29 with a 
cargo of 447,049 bu. flaxseed, or the 
equivalent of 300 box cars, worth 
approximately $2,800,000, a record 
cargo value. The steamer was en- 
route to Buffalo after being loaded 
at the Great Northern Elevator. The 
previous record was set by the C. L. 
Hutchinson Nov. 27 with a cargo of 
430,661 bu. flaxseed, valued at about 
$2,650,000. 
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WHEAT IN THE RAW — Ol’ Doc 
Brady (William Brady, M.D., Bever- 
ly Hills, Cal.), carries on a_ nutri- 
tional evangelism for wheat. He 
thinks we should eat it in the nearest 
possible natural form, preferably raw. 
Ol’ Doc’s gastronomic opinions are 
aired periodically in his syndicated 
newspaper “health” column and are 
embodied at greater length and com- 
pleteness in a little pocket-sized leaf- 
let which can be had for the asking. 
Here is some of his philosophy, mined 
from the leaflet and presented in 
the raw: 

“Any wheat used for flour or for 
making any cereal food or for feed, 
is wholesome, healthful food as it 
comes from the thresher. Popular 
prejudices against the use of plain 
wheat as a staple and a mainstay in 
the daily dietary are cultivated by 
commercial interests and have no 
foundation in physiology. Certain in- 
valids may not be able to digest plain 
wheat, but actual tests have proved 
that ordinary persons can and do 
digest it perfectly and thrive on it 
better than they do on refined white 
bread. 


* * 


@ Every man his own miller—‘“With- 
out naming any familiar complaints 
or symptoms here, I may say that I 
believe a good many common ail- 
ments would soon disappear if we 
could set up in every kitchen or 
household a wheat bin and a suitable 
mill or grinder for preparing meal or 
flour as needed. 
* * 


“In the germ or embryo most of 
the vitamins and a large part of the 
mineral elements of the wheat are 
contained. Second, there is a popular 
notion, cultivated by commercial in- 
terests, that the bran or outer part 
of the kernel of wheat is not digest- 
ible by man. Some old time physi- 
cians seem to entertain this notion, 
too. Actual physiological observation, 
notably by Hindhede, has proved that 
the wheat bran is well digested by 
man and that bread of whole wheat 
sustains health and efficiency, both 
of which become impaired if the 
bread in the diet is changed to white 
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bread. (This does not imply that in- 
valids can use wheat bran without 
the advice of their physicians.) Fin- 
ally, from years or perhaps a lifetime 
of habit the natural taste has been 
modified and an artificial preference 
for white bread developed. This factor 
of taste soon adjusts itself when one 
experiments with plain wheat and dis- 
covers how zestful and appetizing are 
the numerous breads, cakes and 
dishes in which wheat is the principal 
ingredient. 
ok * 


“It is easiest to eat plain wheat in 
one form or another, provided it is 
served in a variety of dishes or reci- 
pes which appeal to the taste. It is 
not so easy to eat wheat germ every 
day in anything like the quantity 
mentioned. 

* * 


®@ Catching the Germ—‘“Wheat germ 
is best purchased at the mill, any 
mill where they will bother to catch 
out some when a customer calls for it. 
Such wheat germ is fresh, most pal- 
atable, highest in vitamin 'E as well 
as B complex. It begins to lose po- 
tency after two or three weeks. So 
buy only enough at a time to last 
you for two or three weeks—usually 
four or five pounds is sufficient. Some 
food stores handle it and some large 
drugstores do, too, but the wheat 
germ one buys at the mill is in my 
opinion best, regardless of the impos- 
ing package and the imposing lan- 
guage you get with the fancy-priced 
goods. Some mills ship wheat germ 
by parcel post on order if customers 
prefer to buy a few pounds at a time 
—they charge an average of 15¢ lb., 
plus parcel post carrying charge. I 
cannot undertake to specify mills or 
their terms—drop a postcard with 
return card to any mill in your vicin- 
ity and inquire about it. F 


* * 


“The pecuniary economy of wheat 
as a staple in the diet is an important 
consideration. Some one has called 
milk ‘the most nearly perfect food.’ 
For the infant it may be, but for the 
growing child and the adult wheat 
is more adequate food, I believe. How- 
ever, there can be no question but 
that plain wheat, as bought from 
farmer, mill, feed or seed store, and 
ground and cooked at home, is the 
most economical food. There are 60 
lb. of wheat in a bushel, and at pres- 
ent wheat costs around $1.50 bu., or 
say 3¢ lb. A pound yields 1,675 cal- 
ories—equivalent to 2% quarts of 
milk or 2 lb. of round steak. Wheat 
contains approximately 14% of pro- 
tein, 2.7% of fat and 75% of carbo- 


hydrate, compared with milk which 
contains 3.5% protein, 4% fat, and 
5% carbohydrate. Less than 12% of 
wheat is water; more than 85% milk 
is water. 

a ok 

“One English mother raised some 
of the healthiest children you could 
wish to see on daily rations of plain 
wheat which was allowed to soak for 
one hour or more in hot milk, but not 
boiled. 

* * 

“Hardware dealers have hand grist 
mills which are convenient for grind- 
ing not only wheat but rye, corn, pea- 
nuts, soybeans and other materials. 
Every well managed household should 
have such a mill. 

* 


® Better than t’baccy!—“Finally, any 
one who has good teeth and wishes 
to keep them may advantageously 
cultivate the habit of chewing some 
wheat in the raw every day. 

“In corporating plain wheat in any 
recipe, do not worry about digestion, 
if the taste of the dish is pleasing. It 
is certain that any one who can di- 
gest any wheat product cooked can 
digest plain wheat raw or only slight- 
ly cooked, and in fact many prefer 
wheat not too thoroughly cooked. The 
unchanged starch in undercooked 
wheat serves a wholesome, healthful 
purpose—it favors a vigorous growth 
of lactic bacilli in the intestinal tract, 
and that promotes normal digestion 
and opposes putrefaction.” 

* * 


Dr. Brady was graduated from the 
University of Buffalo School of Medi- 
cine in 1901 and was licensed to prac- 
tice in New York State in 1902. He 
is out of practice now. For many 
years he has been principally engaged 
in composing his newspaper column, 
and statements in it have caused the 
bureau of investigation of the Ameri- 
can Medical Assn. from time to time 
to raise its eyebrows. An editorial in 
the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Assn. for Oct. 16, 1936, was cap- 
tioned “The Misrepresentations of 
William Brady.” It had to do with 
published views of the Ol’ Doc (that’s 
what he calls himself) on diabetes 
and the use of insulin. So far as is 
recorded the medicos have not had 
occasion to check his ideas on wheat. 


A Wall Street Journal by-liner calls 
television a hot dog medium. Says 
its audience, contrary to first expec- 
tations, is in the middle and lower 
income groups. Suggests that bakers 
and cheese makers may find it the 
right place to advertise their wares. 
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The Grocer Leads 


It’s a national complaint on the 
part of many who are not connected 
with the food business! . . With 
grocery bills so high, people just don’t 
have the money to buy many things 
on the scale they were accustomed 
to in the past. 


Indeed, just how true this is, is veri- 
fied by a recent survey of the De- 
partment of Commerce. It says that 
the grocer has increased his take of 
the consumer’s dollar from 14¢ be- 
fore the war to a little over 17¢ now. 
This is the largest jump in any retail 
category. 

In fact, the department says that 
the extra 10¢ in every consumer dol- 
lar after taxes now passing through 
retailers’ cash registers, is going to 
the purveyors of non-durable goods. 
This includes not only food, but shoes, 
clothing, and all sorts of general mer- 
chandise. The durable goods men, on 
the other hand, are just about holding 
their own, if that. 


The 69¢ out of every dollar that 
the retailers get means an annual 
volume of $128 billion, out of a na- 
tional income of $185,500 million, aft- 
er income taxes.—Food Field Re- 
porter. 


xk * 


FAVORITE PLACE TO SHOP 


I went into the butcher’s shop: 
I did not like it very much, 

As I queued slowly to the door 
And saw the meat so red and raw. 
I quickly chose and paid my bill, 
And felt, as ever, faintly ill. 


Next I went to buy my fish, 

And here I did not like to stay; 
The fish lay lifeless there on slabs, 
Hake and haddock, cod and crabs. 
Quickly here I made my choice, 
And those behind me could rejoice. 


The grocer’s shop was next my 
goal, 

To buy what I could on my points. 

I smelt the tea and coffee bins, 

And saw the shelves piled high 
with tins; 

I took my rations, they were so 
small, 

And on the baker paid a call. 


Although I came with laden bag, 

Somehow, here, I felt at home; 

The smell of bread, so fresh and 
white, 

Quite gave me an appetite; 

This, I thought, I place on top 

As my favorite place to shop. 


Mabel Cohen, in the British Baker. 
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MORE ENRICHMENT SUPPORT 


HE Food and Nutrition Board of the National 

Research Council calls for further effort to- 
ward aligning state laws in support of the enrich- 
ment of flour and bread. Only 23 states and the 
territories of Puerto Rico and Hawaii now have 
enrichment statutes. Efforts to obtain such legis- 
lation have been made in some of the others, but 
there is much work left to do. The board has 
made public this statement, prepared by its com- 
mittee on cereals: 

“Each state which has enacted enrichment 
legislation in the past has made a contribution 
to the permanence and ultimately universal en- 
richment of our white bread and flour supply. 
These objectives are still important lest enrich- 
ment fail to be effective for the products consumed 
by low-income groups or lest the practice fall 
into neglect in a future period of hard times. 

“Support of such legislation still continues 
by the Council of State Governments, the Ameri- 
can Public Health Assn., the American Medical 
Assn., the Association of State and Territorial 
Health Officers and the United States Public 
Health Service. The Millers National Federation 
and the American Bakers Assn. likewise continue 
support of the legislative program. 

“Accordingly, it is the duty of public health 
and nutrition leaders in each state to consider 
such a measure in the light of their knowledge of 
local public opinion and need. States which have 
enacted such legislation should scrutinize and 
fortify as necessary the enforcement of the law. 


“The board is also concerned about the neg- 
lect of use of enriched bread and flour in public 
institutions: prisons, homes and hospitals for 
orphan children, for aged and infirm, for mentally 
defective or deranged persons. It is to be feared 
that such neglect is very prevalent in institutions 
supported by state and federal governments and 
by private charity. It is a duty of public officials 
and public spirited citizens to inquire as to prac- 
tices in their areas and to urge the universal use 
of such enriched products, especially for un- 
fortunates.” 

As reported in a recent issue of this journal 
the board has long sought enrichment of bread 
at the flour stage rather than at the dough 
stage, and now puts renewed emphasis upon this 
development at the same time that it reports 
“considerable progress.” It is the board’s feeling 
that from the standpoint of industrial objection 
to mandatory legislation governing food produc- 
tion this trend of enrichment toward the flour 
stage should be welcome as lightening the burden 
of legislative control. And from the standpoint of 
state governments which have enacted such leg- 
islation, enforcement would be rendered much less 
expensive and more effective, especially in view 
of the fact that most of the bakery flour enters 
interstate commerce in which federal authorities 
assume a great measure of responsibility for en- 
forcement. 

ee °@ 


TWO-FACED 


ANUS, the Roman god, was two-faced—you 
J remember. His temple was open for business 
only in wartime. Whenever peace ended an emer- 
gency the doors were shut—it wasn’t considered 
necessary or proper to be two-faced in peacetime. 

January is the Janus month, and this is what 
brings Roman paganism to mind at the moment, 
for January the first in the year of Our Lord 
1949 is a date significant of a distinctly Janus-like 
aspect of our great and benevolent national 
government. In this coming January a tight 
government monopoly of grain exports will become 
fully effective again, bringing to a halt the 
previously-arranged return to private trade. 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Paradoxically and ironically we are confronted 
now with an indefinite prolongation of a contra- 
dictory policy. With one face we smile upon 
free enterprise and try to demonstrate in 
Communist-tinged western Europe that our private 
business system is best. The other face frowns 
at the home folks and says to them that private 
enterprise won’t work. 

This sort of double-new-dealing is not new to 
us, of course. We must remember that in OPA 
days the administration declined to increase the 
price of wheat at the same time that the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture offered a bonus to 
producers who would deliver wheat to it for export. 
And we have before us the continuing spectacle of 
a government committed on one hand to keeping 
farm products prices up and on the other to keep- 
ing consumers’ food costs down. 

Seemingly aware that an excuse is needed for 
the decision to resume and even extend the scope 
of the grain export monopoly, government officials 
cite the superior efficiency of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. as the monopolistic export agency, 
and the abundance of crops and unsettled world 
conditions. Not so long ago USDA attributed 
the need for governmental grain exports to 
shortages of these commodities and the need of 
insuring equitable distribution between areas of 
scarce supply. 

If the western European, trying to plumb the 
depths of U.S. official philosophy in this matter, 
were to read certain U.S. official pronouncements 
his confusion would deepen. While the USDA was 
preparing to resume its complete control over 
grain exports the head of another agency of the 
government was extolling the virtues of private 
enterprise before the National Foreign Trade 
Convention in New York City. Addressing that 
body, the Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Sawyer, 
said: 

“T have a strong belief in private enterprise. 
I believe in its ability to maintain the capitalistic 
system under which we live and to modify that 
system to meet our needs. I believe in its right 
to do so untrammelled by unnecessary bureau- 
cratic restraints.” 

The statement of the Secretary of Commerce 
might well be construed as in conflict with the 
attitude of the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Brannan, who proclaims the superior efficiency of 
the government grain export machinery. Perhaps 
these gentlemen do not confer on such matters, 
or maybe they merely nod to each other as casual 
acquaintances at cabinet sessions. 

Let us follow the Secretary of Commerce 
further in his devotion to private enterprise. He 
told the foreign trade group that we must increase 
our imports if we are to increase our capital 
investment abroad and sustain an export trade 
which he believes can be supported at a 13-billion- 
dollar annual rate on the basis of current price 
levels. He would, he said, promote imports of 
foreign goods through the initiative of private 
business men, who could encourage and instruct 
the foreign manufacturer in finding U.S. markets. 

“Private enterprise,” said Mr. Sawyer, ‘‘can 
help to promote imports by encouraging the full 
participation of American business*in international 
trade fairs. If the American business men sponsor 


and manage a trade fair in the U.S. one of its 
purposes should be to acquaint Americans with 
goods they can import from other countries.” 

Let the imagination wander at this point and 
conjure up the representative of an U.S. grain 
exporter in Holland, for example, who has just 
been informed by his home office that henceforth 
all grains will be exported by CCC. Can we sup- 
pose him, facing this news, to be enthusiastically 
encouraging the foreign merchant to exploit the 
U.S. market as a free private entrepreneur? Or 
can we envision at some later day, a U.S. trade 
fair at which a representative of the domestic 
flour miller or grain exporter can be heard ex- 
plaining to his fellow exhibitors the virtues of 
importing foreign-made merchandise? These pic- 
tures seem surrealistic. 

And now let us return to the domestic conflict 
on policy. USDA cites an efficiency of grain export 
operation, based on its maximum use of two 
low-priced export outlets. Consequently, it is seen 
that at home free enterprise is to be throttled, 
hamstrung and deprived of its business right, all 
over the matter of a quarter of a cent a bushel 
saving on a relatively small amount of grain. 
And meantime, up the street from the Department 
of Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce sings 
this contrary chorus: 

“Private enterprise can do the world’s job. 
I have tried briefly to explain why I think it 
necessary that the government assist in, and 
participate in—and at times, direct—the doing of 
this job. When the government does assist, or 
participate, or direct, business men should try to 
give it a sympathetic understanding and support, 
at the same time insisting that government 
make the doing of private business easier and not 
harder, assume that business men are intelligent 
and honest, that a business man knows more 
about his own business than a government em- 
ployee, and that as far as possible we should leave 
the world’s job, as well as our domestic job, to 
the individual initiative and industry which have 
brought such prosperity to America.” 

Could that wide area of our economy whose 
intimate concern lies in assuring future export 
outlets for the products and processed products 
of American farms be blamed if it were to 
propose swapping the present Secretary of Agri- 
culture for the encumbent Secretary of Commerce? 


BREAD AROUND THE CLOCK 


HOULD not the Staff of Life be as readily 

and as continuously available as .a coke or a 
pack of cigarettes? And if it were, would not more 
bread be eaten? 

The questions are pertinent to a recent de- 
velopment in the retail baking industry—the 
setting up of baked goods departments in drug 
stores. Three large chains are trying it in Kansas 
City, another in Los Angeles and a third in De- 
troit. In all three places the venture appears to 
be a success. Only in departmentization is this an 
innovation. Many druggists have displayed bread 
on their counters for a number of years. 

Retail bakers do not seem to have made up 
their minds as to whether a dangerous competi- 
tion confronts them. No great volume of sales 
has been achieved and the experimenting druggists 
do not appear to look for this. Reliance is placed 
upon the great American habit of expecting to 
find in a drug store—and seldom being disappoint- 
ed—most anything they ask for. Bread thus brings 
the drug store another step nearer to becoming a 
one-stop shopping place. 

Experience to date seems to indicate that drug 
store bakery business is best at night, over week- 
ends and on holidays, and this at least suggests 
answers to the questions asked in our opening 


paragraph. 
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July-September Domestic Processing 


and Exports of Wheat 155 Million 


WASHINGTON — The quantity of 
wheat processed for domestic food use 
in July-September was about 124 mil- 
lion bushels and exports were the 
equivalent of about 155 million, a 
total disappearance of 279 million, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reports in its latest survey of the 
wheat situation. 

Estimating 30 million bushels used 
as seed prior to Oct. 1, only about 
28 million bushels were fed in that 
quarter. With the very large corn 
crop, wheat feeding will continue 
small in the remainder of the market- 
ing year, the bureau says. 

Cash wheat prices Nov. 22 were 10¢ 
above the loan at Kansas City and 
15¢ above at Minneapolis. This was 
a considerable advance from the low 
point on Aug. 2, when prices at Kan- 
sas City were about 18¢ below the 
loan. However, even at the higher 
price level, selling by growers has not 
developed on a broad scale. And, 
while no substantial changes in prices 
are likely, at least until 1949 crop 
prospects are better known, prices 
may further strengthen in the next 
few months. Loans through Oct. 30 
totaled 192 million bushels. In addi- 
tion, there were 24 million bushels 
under purchase agreements. 

In the U.S., wheat disappearance 
for the 1948-49 year is now estimat- 


ed as follows: Food 500 million bush- 
els, seed 93 million, and feed 110 mil- 
lion. This leaves about 775 million 
bushels for export in 1948-49 or carry- 
over July 1, 1949. The July-December 
export program totals about 290 mil- 
lion bushels. The extent to which this 
program actually moved during the 
period is uncertain, however, because 
of prolonged longshoremen strikes on 
the East and West coasts. Total ex- 
ports for the marketing year may be 
between 450 million and 500 million 
bushels. With supplies of 1,479 mil- 
lion bushels (July stock plus produc- 
tion), this would leave a carry-over 
of between 275 and 325 million bush- 
els July 1, 1949, compared with the 
prewar average of 235 million. 

With no marketing quotas on the 
1949 crop and 90% support for an- 
other year, seedings of the 1949 crop 
are likely to exceed the 77.7 million 
acres in 1948. In the fall of 1947 plant- 
ings were restricted by unusually dry 
weather in the southern plains at 
seeding time. The State Production 
Adjustment Committees estimate that 
almost 80 million acres will be seed- 
ed for the 1949 crop, which ap- 
proaches the all-time high of 1937, 
and is about 10% above the recom- 
mended national goal of 71.5 million 
acres. 

World bread grain production in 


1948 is slightly above the prewar av- 
erage and well above the 1947 crop. 
Production in Europe is substantially 
larger than in 1947, as a result of 
very favorable yields per acre, but 
it is still well below prewar levels. 
Moisture conditions for fall-sown 
wheat and rye in continental Europe 
are now generally favorable. In the 
U.K., weather has been seasonable 
and an increase in acreage is planned. 
In the U.S.S.R. a larger acreage of 
winter wheat is being seeded than 
last year, and plowing for spring- 
sown wheat is ahead of a year ago. 

Exportable wheat supplies for 1948- 
49 from all countries are about the 
same as the 935 million bushels ex- 
ported in 1947-48. Available supplies 
in the four principal exporting coun- 
tries—U.S., Canada, Australia and 
Argentina—are tentatively estimated 
at about 880 million bushels. Other 
countries, including the Soviet Union, 
may possibly export another 50 mil- 
lion bushels, or about the same as 
in 1947-48. 

U.S. exports of wheat (as grain or 
flour in terms of grain) reached a 
record total of 480 million bushels 
in 1947-48. This is the largest quan- 
tity exported by this or any country 
in any single year in all history and 
accounted for about half of the total 
world trade in bread grains. 





4 OFFICIALS APPOINTED 
BY STANDARD BRANDS, INC. 


NEW YORK—Appointment of four 
new officials of Standard Brands, Inc., 
has been announced by Joel S. Mitch- 
ell, president. They are: John B. 
Noone, secretary; Henry Weigl, gen- 
eral counsel; Albert A. Ricker, comp- 
troller, and Arthur W. Lucas, assist- 
ant treasurer. 

Mr. Noone continues as assistant 
treasurer of the company, a position 
he has held since 1928, in addition to 
his new duties as secretary. He joined 
the company in 1914 and has served 
in numerous capacities in the manu- 
facturing, sales and executive depart- 
ments of Standard Brands. 

Mr. Weigl has been with the com- 
pany since 1943, serving as assistant 
secretary and assistant to the general 
counsel. 

Mr. Ricker joined Standard Brands 
in May, 1948. He’ formerly was vice 
president in charge of finance of Jack 
& Heintz Precision Industries, Inc., 
Cleveland; vice president of the 
Cramp Shipbuilding Co., Philadelphia, 
and comptroller of the New York 
World’s Fair. 

Mr. Lucas has been with the com- 
pany since December, 1945, in the 
finance division. Previously, he was 
associated with Lazard Freres & Co., 
and during World War II, was with 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WARD BAKING DIVIDENDS 

NEW YORK—Faris R. Russell, 
chairman of the board, has announced 
that the directors of the Ward Bak- 
ing Co. have declared the quarterly 
dividend of 138% ($1.37% per share) 
on the outstanding 544% cumulative 
preferred stock of the company, pay- 
able Jan. 1 to holders of record at 
the close of business Dec. 13, and a 
quarterly dividend of 25¢ per share 
on the common stock of the company 
payable Dec. 27 to holders of record 
Dec. 13. The directors also declared 








a year-end extra dividend of 85¢ per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock of the company, payable Dec. 
27 to holders of record Dec. 13. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JOINS PFIZER STAFF 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—Frederick J. 
Pilgrim, who received his Ph.D. in 
organic chemistry from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in October, is now a 
member of the research staff of Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc. Dr. Pilgrim is a 
graduate of Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute and received his master’s de- 
gree at the same institution in 1940. 
Before returning to the University 
of Illinois for post-graduate study, 
he was engaged in pharmaceutical 
activities at Lederle Laboratories divi- 
sion of American Cyanamid Co. and 
Merck & Co. 








EXPORTERS LUNCH WITH 
NETHERLANDS OFFICIALS 


MINNEAPOLIS—A number of ex- 
port millers, along with export offi- 
cials of other lines of industry, were 
guests at a luncheon in the Hotel 
Nicollet Dec. 3 honoring P. J. Gom- 
perts and Hendrik Zwarensteyn, rep- 
resentatives of the Netherlands 
Chamber of Commerce in the US., 
Inc. Mr. Gomperts is secretary of the 
Netherlands chamber, with head- 
quarters in New York. Mr. Zwaren- 
steyn is secretary of the chamber, in 
charge of its branch at The Hague. 

Mr. Zwarensteyn stated that the 
recent 20 to 1 ratio of Dutch imports 
of U.S. goods to its exports of Dutch 
goods to the U.S. will be reduced 
to 10 to 1 in the current year as a 
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means of bringing the Netherlands 
trade balance into equilibrium under 
its three-year economic recovery pro- 
gram. 

He told of a long list of Dutch 
products which are available for ex- 
port to the U.S. and stated that the 
Netherlands would appreciate the 
opening of American markets for 
these products as a means of obtain- 
ing U.S. dollars. Mr. Zwarensteyn 
placed strong emphasis on the Neth- 
erlands’ appreciation of the assist- 
ance it was receiving under the Mar- 
shall Plan. 

Mr. Gomperts stated that Holland 
is being quickly rebuilt and that 
much of the war devastation has 
been erased. Transportation is ex- 
cellent, he said, and the rebuilding 
of Rotterdam, the worst ravaged city, 
will result in a modern city far 
surpassing its prewar status. Dutch 
flour mills were not too badly dam- 
aged, he said, and have been fully 
restored. Shortage of operating pow- 
er to run the mills is the principal 
bottleneck at present, Mr. Gomperts 
said, adding that supplies of coal and 
fuel oil are scarce and rationed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PHILADELPHIA GROUP 
TO HEAR E. M. KLIMENT 


PHILADELPHIA—Edward M. Kli- 
ment, sales manager for Western 
Union Telegraph Co., will be the prin- 
cipal speaker at the Dec. 16 dinner 
meeting of the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors. 

In making the announcement, Ellis 
R. Blumberg, secretary, said a heavy 
attendance is expected at this Christ- 
man get-together because Mr. Kli- 
ment’s talk on “Push Button Teleg- 
raphy” is of prime interest to all 
flour men whose daily conduct of busi- 
ness brings them in frequent contact 
with Western Union. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FINNEY PLANT BURNS 


McKINNEY, TEXAS—The plant of 
the Finney Bakery here was de- 
stroyed by fire Nov. 26 with a loss 
estimated at $135,000. The plant cov- 
ered a half block on McKinney’s 
north side. The fire broke out in the 
roof of the building and was believed 
to have resulted from defective wir- 
ing. Bill Finney, owner of the plant, 
said it would be rebuilt. Meantime, 
he said, customers would be served 
from the Greenville plant of his 
brother, Jack Finney. 

















80 Million Acres of Wheat Expected 
as Result of High Support Program 


WASHINGTON—With the assur- 
ance given farmers that there will 
be 90% of parity price support and 
no marketing quotas in 1949, it is 
generally expected that the acreage 
for the 1949 crop will exceed the 77.7 
million acres in 1948, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics declares. In 
the fall of 1947, plantings were re- 
stricted by adverse weather in the 
southern plains at seeding time. The 
State Production Adjustment Com- 
mittees estimate that almost 80 mil- 
lion acres will be seeded for the 1949 
crop, which approaches the all-time 
high of 1937, and is about 10% larger 
than the recommended national goal 
of 71.5 million acres. 

Following an extended dry period, 
practically the entire hard winter 
wheat belt of the Southwest received 
soaking rains in early November. 
Seeding is now practically complete 





and reports indicate that the crop is 
in satisfactory condition in most sec- 
tions of the country. This is a very 
different outlook from that of early 
November last year when much of the 
seedings were in the dust. 

If 80 million acres are seeded and 
if average yields of 15 bu. an acre 
are obtained, a crop of 1,200 million 
bushels would be produced. 

With the likelihood that domestic 
disappearance in 1949-50, including 
food, feed and seed, will total about 
700 million bushels—the same as now 
estimated for the current year—about 
500 million bushels of 1949 crop wheat 
would be available for export or addi- 
tion to carry-over. Exports in 1949-50 
could be substantially below the un- 
usually high level of the past three 
years. Compared with exports last 
year of 480 million bushels, and 450 
to 500 million in the current year 





1948-49, a tentative range of the 
U.S. wheat exports in 1949-50 is 300 
to 400 million bushels. This is still 
considerably above average annual 
exports since 1909. 


Carry-Over to Increase 


The size of U.S. exports in 1949-50 
will depend to a large extent upon 
the way the crops turn out in both 
exporting and importing countries. 
Further recovery of agricultural out- 
put in Europe and Asia, and a wider 
distribution of grain from surplus 
producing areas of eastern Europe 
and the U.S.S.R. are assumed for 
1949-50. In addition to crop outturn, 
the financial and political role played 
by the U.S. in international affairs 
will continue to be very important in 
determining the quantity of exports 
from the U.S. 

If exports amount to 300 to 400 
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million bushels, a crop of 1,200 million 
bushels in 1949 would add 100 to 200 
million bushels to .the carry-over at 
the end of the 1949-50 marketing 
year. Thus, the building up of stocks 
which began last year, will continue. 
During the current 1948-49 marketing 
year, the carry-over is likely to be 
increased from 196 million bushels on 
hand at the beginning of the season 
to around 300 million on July 1, 1949. 
And, on the basis of the foregoing 
assumptions for 1949, stocks on July 
1, 1950, could be 400 to 500 million 
bushels. This would be about double 
the prewar average of 235 million 
but would be well below the all-time 
peak in 1942 of 631 million. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. LOUIS GRAIN MEN 
HOLD DINNER MEETING 


—~<>— 
105 Members Attend Special Meeting; 
Some Receive Attendance Awards 
—Annual Meeting Date Set 


ST. LOUIS—The St. Louis Milling 
& Grain Club held a special dinner 








meeting at the Missouri Athletic Club - 


Nov. 30. One hundred and five mem- 
bers and guests were present. During 
the entire meeting a roving accordion- 
ist added a festive spirit to the occa- 
sion, 

Don Kleitsch, president of the club, 
ntroduced and officially welcomed 
the following guests: Lowell Price, 
National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Mill- 
ing Co., Hagerman, N. M.; Fred E. 
Brown, M. M. Bosworth Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.; Al Christmann, Valier & Spies 
Milling Company; Charles Beyer, 
Checkerboard Elevator Co.; Bernard 
Springrose, Cargill, Inc.; Edward 
Ricks, Continental Grain Co.; James 
Jackson, Chase Bag Co., and John 
Mitchell, Mercantile-Commerce Bank. 
W. J. Niergarth, Terminal Grain Co., 
and Arthur Link, Kraft Foods Co., 
were elected to membership in the 
club. The executive committee ar- 
ranged for a number of attendance 
prizes, which were distributed to the 
following: C. H. Koenigsmark, Mon- 
roe Milling Co.; Arthur Davis, Lowell 
Hoit & Co.; Tony Grelle, Producers 
Grain Commission Co.; Paul F. Lynch, 
EK. F. Mangelsdorf & Bro.; George 
Huggins, Saxony Mills; George L. 
Kelley, J. H. Teasdale Commission 
Co.; Keith E. Morrison, Ralston Pur- 
ina Co.; Julius J. Albrecht, Albrecht 
Feed & Elevator Co.; George L. 
Sparks, J. H. Caldwell Co., and Ed F. 
Mangelsdorf, Jr., E. F. Mangelsdorf 
& Bro. 

Mr. Kleitsch announced that the 
annual meeting of the club would be 
held in conjunction with the annual 
meeting of the Merchants Exchange 
Jan. 6, 1949, at the Hotel Statler here. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


15 STORAGE BOATS IN 
BUFFALO WINTER FLEET 


BUFFALO — The winter storage 
fleet now numbers 15 boats, with 
about the same number slated to ar- 
rive here. The size of the fleet is be- 
low expectations but with the settle- 
ment of the longshoremen’s strike, 
more boats may be chartered at the 
last minute to provide plenty of grain 
for export. A number of boats are 
remaining in service under the high- 
er insurance rates. Ordinary insur- 
ance rates expired Nov. 30. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ADDITION PLANNED 
STERLING, KANSAS—The new 
200,000-bu. addition to the Coopera- 
tive Elevator here will be built next 
Spring, with construction starting 

















about March 1, according to Willard 
Humphreys, manager. The Chalmers 
& Borton Construction Co. of Hutch- 
inson has the contract. The addition 
is scheduled to be finished by June 
1, so that the storage space will be 
available for the next harvest. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRISTEDE PRESIDENT NAMED 


NEW YORK—J. Henry Heitmann, 
associated with Gristede Bros., Inc., 
retail grocery firm, since 1900, has 
been elected president of the com- 
pany, succeeding the late Charles 
Gristede. Mr. Heitmann is well known 
in flour circles, and will continue to 
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supervise warehouse buying. He has 
risen to this position from his start 
as delivery boy. In 1922 he became 
head buyer and in 1935 was elected 
a vice president and about seven 
years ago was named executive vice 
president, a director and a member 
of the executive and finance commit- 
tees. 

——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 13.11 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 13.11, as 
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compared with 17.83 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per pound 
of cloth is 30.16, as compared with 
33.00 a year ago. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PAN COATINGS DISCUSSED 
PITTSBURGH—tThe Greater Pitts- 
burgh Production Men’s Club met at 
Sheraton Hotel Dec. 1. The speaker 
was Jerome H. Debs, president of the 
Chicago Metallic Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, who spoke on ‘Pan Coat- 
ings.” 
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(with outside liner) 





Laminated packages are made 


in many different styles . 


cartons, trays, U-boards .. . 
for cakes, cookies, doughnuts, 
buns, sweet yeast-raised goods. 
You can get complete details 


be sure you understand this 









Grease-resistant 
liner sheet 
to inner 


TRIPLE PROTECTION 
FOR YOUR 
BAKERY GOODS 





Increased sales result from producing fine quality only 


if the bakings are still good when they reach the con- 
sumer’s table. That is why quality bakers are showing so 
much interest in the construction of laminated packages 
... the bakery package that gives triple protection to 


freshness and flavor. 


As shown in the cross-section above, laminated packages 
are made of three separate layers. An outside cover of 
high-grade paperboard is “laminated,” or bonded, to 
an inner, greaseproof liner sheet by microcrystalline 
wax. This wax, through heat and pressure, fuses the 
paperboard and the greaseproof liner sheet into ONE. 
Also, it forms a moistureproof barrier. As a result, lami- 
nated packages are both greaseproof and moistureproof 
. . . help to prevent shortening and moisture loss. 


Other Advantages of Laminated Packages 


from your regular representa- 


tive of any one of the manu- 


facturers listed below. 


MEMBERS OF THE 


LAMINATED BAKERY PACKAGE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Chicago Carton Company, Chicago, Illinois ¢ Container 
Corporation of America, Chicago, Illinois © Marathon Cor- 
poration of America, Menasha, Wisconsin © Sutherland 
Paper Compony, Kalamazoo, Michigan * United Boord and 
Carton Corporation, New York, New York 


their sturdy, 3-layer construction stands up under rough 
handling and stacking 


their inner, greaseproof liner prevents shortening from 
spotting the outside of the package 


their colorful designs stimulate impulse sales 


BAKERY PACKAGE 


| RESEARCH COUNCIL 





111 WEST WASHINGTON STREET © CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
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Rocky Mountain Bakers Hear 


E. J. Sperry and BIPP Plans 


COLORADO SPRINGS—An inter- 
esting and informative meeting of the 
Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn. was 
held here at the Broadmoor Hotel, 
Nov. 28. A large majority of those in 
attendance, however, made the trip 
to the Broadmoor Nov. 27, and en- 
joyed a two-day stay, taking advan- 
tage of the hotel’s facilities consist- 
ing of golf, tennis, swimming, ice 


skating, horseback riding, dining and 
dancing. 

Following a noon dinner Nov. 28, 
Charles Kendall, Marx Baking Co., 
Lamar, Colo., president of the asso- 
ciation, opened the meeting. He an- 
nounced appointment of a_ budget 
committee, consisting of Glenn Swain, 
Old Homestead Bread Co., chairman; 
Harold Hurd, Mrs. Hurd’s Bakery; 


Fred Linsenmaier, Brolite Co., and 
Stanley Self, Standard Brands, Inc., 
all of Denver. 


He also announced the resignation 
from the board of directors of George 
Fasching, Jr., Standard Brands, Inc., 
who is to be transferred the first of the 
year from Denver to the company’s 
northwestern territory with Portland, 
Ore., as his headquarters. 

E. J. Sperry, Sperry Industrial 
Publications, Chicago, was guest 
speaker at the meeting. Mr. Sperry 
stated that his organization under- 
took a study that would find reasons 
for bakers of this country losing 
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The unique log cabin design of this ‘Old Homestead Bread’ office 


and plant in Denver, Colo., suggests a quality product. This plant has used 


DC Pan Glaze since it was first available. Customer demand for the loaves 
with the Golden crust have made silicone coated pans a necessity in the 


production schedule of this plant. 


Mr. C. G. Downing, President; Guy Damiana, Superintendent; and Emil 
Ballast, Plant Manager, (left to right) are proud of their plant and the 


high quality bread they produce. 





Manuel Hinojose holds two typically clean and shining straps from 
which bread has just been dumped. The set on the right has been glazed 
three times and has given easy release to over 1000 loaves. The strap on 
the left is new and on the first application of DC Pan Glaze has been used 


in 100 baking cycles. 





DOW CORNING CORPORATION, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Rocky Mountain and Southwest Bakers Report Customer 
Demand for Bread Baked in SILICONE GLAZED PANS 


The customer appeal of a golden crust baked in cleaner shops 
brings extra business to bakeries in Denver and San Antonio 





Emil Ballast is examining bread just released from the silicone coated 
strap held by Guy Damiana. These men in charge of Old Homestead 


Bread production report 400 to 500 bakes from a single application of 


DC Pan Glaze. 


DC Pan Glaze. 








Their success is due to close adherence to cleaning 
methods and accurate temperature control when curing pans coated with 


“Our customers like the golden crust of bread baked in silicone 
coated pans. We receive easy release from a single coating of DC Pan 
Glaze of 400 loaves in open pans and 500 loaves in Pullman pans.” These 
are two things pointed out by Bob McLaughlin, Supt. at Bohnet’s Bakery, 


San Antonio, Texas, as he shows 2 sample loaves baked in pans coated with 


DC Pan Glaze. 


0) Pan Glaze 


With branch offices and Bakery Service Representatives in 


In Canada 


FIBERGLAS CANADA, LTD., TORONTO + 


In England: ALBRIGHT AND WILSON, LTD., LONDON 


48-11 
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money. He said the task looked like 
a fairly simple and easy one, but it 
had proven far from that and it had 
taken more time to compile the re- 
sults of a survey than was first con- 
sidered. He said there are 2,812 places 
in a wholesale bakery operation where 
the baker can lose money and 716 
places where the retailer can lose. 

“One of the surprising results so 
far is that always before the blame 
of loss in bakery operation has been 
placed in the production department 
of the industry,” he said. “The sales 
end of the business brought in the 
business and since it was bringing in 
revenue who would accuse that end 
of the operation of losing money fo1 
the owner of the business. 

“However, we have found that 40% 
of the reasons for losing money in 
bakery operation is found right in 
the sales department. What is more 
we have found that salesmen are not 
salesmen. They don’t sell! 

“A big investment is made in pro- 
duction of bread by wholesale bak- 
eries, but they just turn it over to 
the truck drivers and tell them to 
take it out. They take it out and lose 
it, and then they don’t know where 
they lose it!” 

Mr. Sperry advocates that a sys- 
tematic check be installed so that a 
bakery will know just where it stands 
each day, each week, month and each 
year. 

Out of 311 retail bakeries studied, 
Mr. Sperry said he found only one 
that had a check between the amount 
of bakery goods brought into the 
show cases from the shop. He said 
each retailer should check each pan 
of finished bakery product as it is 
brought into the salesroom from the 
shop and that night the products 
should be checked with the cash reg- 
ister. Such a check of the wholesale 
and retail bakery business will pro- 
duce a record that will go a long way 
in helping to increase business and to 
catch losses in business, he said. 


BIPP Plans Presented 


Following Mr. Sperry’s talk the 
meeting adjourned to the ballroom oi 
the hotel where Arthur Vos, Jr., 
Macklem Baking Co., Denver, and 
president of the American Bakers 
Assn., set the stage for the pictorial! 
review of the plans for the Baking 
Industry Promotional Program fo: 
1949. The program was presented with 
the help of John Hunt, Foote, Cone & 
Belding, Chicago, and Walter Hop- 
kins, BIPP program director, Chi- 
cago. This was the third showing o! 
the pictorial history of the BIPP pro- 
gram with more showings in othe 
parts of the country to be scheduled 

Mr. Hunt pointed out that the 
BIPP program had already gon 
through the period of “growing pains’ 
and is now ready to get down to th 
business for which it was planned. 

Mr. Hopkins was questioned as to 
the service to be rendered by the 
field personnel to be maintained by 
BIPP. He said that the purpose of 
this staff, when it is organized as 
planned, will be to go out into the 
field and help the industry sell baker: 
products. Members of the staff, it is 
hoped, will be able to call on grocer: 
stores and other bakery goods out- 
lets and show them just how profit- 
able bread and other bakery items 
are in their business. 

“When the owner of the store is 
shown how he can make good profi 
from such sales it will be the job o 
the personnel staff to get a better 
display arrangement in the store— 
as good as those afforded the meat 
department, dairy products and other 
items,” he said. 
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“Buy It Baked” Slogan Spreads 


* * 


BIPP Readies Booklet to Describe Uses 


CHICAGO—“Buy It Baked!” the 
new bull’s-eye selling slogan of the 
Baking Industry Promotional Pro- 
gram, will start catching up with 
Mrs. America soon wherever she 
looks—in food stores and bakeshops, 
in retail newspaper ads, on outdoor 
posters and bakery trucks, and most 
often on wrappings of bakery prod- 
ucts themselves. The on-the-spot use 
will be in addition to prominent use of 
the slogan in the industry’s four-color 
national magazine advertising. 

At least a dozen suggestions, ex- 
plaining how “Buy It Baked!” can 
be used by retail and wholesale bak- 
ers, and by the allied trades will be 
shown in a new booklet now being 
prepared for general distribution to 
the trade. 

According to Walter Hopkins, the 
baking industry’s program director, 
the booklet will describe outdoor 





poster tip-ons, decalcomania, counter 
signs and etch proofs carrying the 
slogan, all of these items to be made 
available to bakers. And it will sug- 
gest many other items which bakers 
can develop themselves to help spread 
the bakery food story. 

Pointing out that the slogan “will 
help you tie in with BIPP, what- 
ever your connection with the indus- 
try may be,” the booklet will illus- 
trate and describe the following slo- 
gan uses already developed: 

Etch proofs: Proofs are available 
without charge of either the plain 
“Buy It Baked!” bull’s-eye, or of the 
bull’s-eye mounted on a shallow blue 
panel which quotes in yellow lettering 
the standard headline used in the in- 
dustry’s magazine advertising: “You 
need something that a baker makes 
to make each meal complete.” These 
are suggested for use in newspaper 
adds, on letterheads and envelopes, 
and on all other printed material. 

Counter cut-outs: Easel-backed cut- 
outs of the slogan and advertising 
headline panel are offered as “a dra- 
matic way of reminding customers 
of what you want them to do.” The 
cards are 12 in. high and 10 in. wide, 
with red bull’s-eye and blue panel. 

Posters: For bakers using outdoor 
advertising, tip-on bull’s-eyes of the 
slogan are available in two sizes. A 
5-in. bull’s-eye is for 3-sheet posters, 





MEYER’S BAKERY SOUND TRUCK 
ADVERTISES COUNTY FAIR 


SEARCY, ARK.—Meyer’s Bakery 
here performed a regular public serv- 
ice feature recently when it loaned 
its sound truck to the White County 
Fair and Festival Assn. to advertise 
the event in all of the towns and 
communities in White County. The 
sound truck also was at the disposal 
of the fair officials during the entire 
week of the fair and played a major 
part in the direction of the parade 
and other feature events at the fair. 
The sound truck has been an out- 
standing service in all of the leading 
state events and has been very much 
in demand. 


and a 2-ft. bull’s-eye for 24-sheet 
posters. 

Decals for trucks: For use on truck 
doors and side panels BIPP has de- 
signed a bull’s-eye 9 in. in diameter 
and a separate panel of the adver- 
tising headline—to be mounted imme- 
diately underneath—which is 11 in. 
long. These come in decal form, with 
adhesive front and back. 

Show case transparencies: Avail- 


able with adhesive on either front or - 


back, these carry both the bull’s-eye 
and the bottom panel. They are 8 in. 
high by 6 in. wide. 

Decals for windows and doors: 
These are two-part decalcomanias, 
the bull’s-eye in standard red, 5 in. 
in diameter, and the panel in stand- 
ard blue, 6% in. long. They are offered 
as “an effective sales reminder that 
helps pull customers in.” 

In addition to these items, Mr. 
Hopkins said that suppliers of stand- 
ard bakery wrapping materials are 
making the “Buy It Baked!” slogan 
available to their customers. For ex- 
ample, it can be included easily on 
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outserts and end seals, on bread wrap- 
pers and on cake and pie boxes. Rolls 
of cellophane sealing tape with the 
bull’s-eye in red are available in 648- 
in. lengths and in both %- and 1-in. 
widths. 

Among other miscellaneous uses 
for the slogan, Mr. Hopkins suggested 
large red lapel buttons for clerks, 
which were termed “‘eye-stoppers and 
attention-getters.” He said the slogan 
could be used as a stamp for attach- 
ment to packages, letters and bill- 
heads, as a postage-meter cancella- 
tion mark on match covers, route 
salesmen’s hat bands, price cards 
and shipping boxes. 
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Groundwork for Real Recovery .. . 
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The Marshall Plan and World Trade 


By Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr.. 


Acting Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


HE Marshall Plan is more than 
an attempt to rebuild Europe. 
It is also a phase of the Ameri- 
can attempt to help create the condi- 
tions that will make possible a flour- 
ishing world trade. The rebuilding of 
Europe as one of the objectives of the 
Marshall Plan in no way conflicts 
with this essential American objec- 


tive, since western Europe has been, 
and will be, a very important part 
of the world trading system. Our aim 
is to encourage the flow of trade and 
investment throughout the world, and 


to free world trade from the com- 
plex and cumbersome web of restric- 
tions that have hampered it increas- 
ingly during and since the war. 

The world trading system never 





Facts...not opinion...prove 


POUND FOR POUND 





In every respect...dextrose 
Is perfect sugar for bread! — 







dextrose 
sugar 


mad: by 
THE MAKERS OF 
KARO SYRUP 
CORN PRODUCTS 


REFINING ee. 7 
NEw voRK. vos 


The relative merits of dextrose and sucrose 
in bread baking might be argued on a theo- 
retical basis. But ‘““No room for argument!”’ 
says science. 

For read the facts—facts—brought out in 
cold, hard scientific tests by leading inde- 
pendent baking research scientists: 


(1) In bread baking, sugar is primarily a 
yeast food...not a sweetener. During 
fermentation, dextrose gives unbeatable 
results. After fermentation, neither dex- 
trose nor sucrose remains in sufficient 
quantities to make any difference in the 
“‘sweetness”’ of the loaf. Pound for pound, 

_dextrose is perfect sugar for bread. 


(2) You can replace sucrose with dextrose 

pound for pound...in any bread formula 
.and get identical or better results. In 
flavor. In bloom. In texture. In volume. 
In every conceivable scoring point. 


And remember—these facts were established 
scientifically ...in formula after formula... 
bread batch after bread batch ..under exact 
and unbiased control of leading baking 
scientists, and in thousands upon thousands 
of commercial bakeries. 

Put two and two together and it’s easy to 


a see that dextrose is your “best buy’’ sugar 
VY" bread and sweet doughs, too! 
j GET YOUR COPY YET? Write for the published 


report on the research comparing performance 
of dextrose and sucrose in bread baking. Also 
at your request—information on the use of 
dextrose in sweet doughs and cakes as well as 
in bread. Address: Bakery Service Division, 
Corn Products Refining Company, 17 Battery 
Place, New York 4, New York. 


CERELOSE* 


tA 
dextrose— 


* CERELOSE is o registered trade-mark distinguishing this 
product of the Corn Products Refining Co., New York, N.Y. 


was and never will be simple, even 
though before the war world traders 
were so accustomed to it that they 
were no more aware of it than a fish 
is aware of the sea in which it swims. 
But the war has added new risks, new 
complexities, and many nuisances to 
the inherently difficult conditions un- 
der which world trade is normally 
carried on. The Marshall Plan is only 
one phase of our attempt to simplify 
world trade and to place it on a firm 
foundation. Other phases are the In- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the essential text of an 
address delivered by Mr. Blaisdell 
before the Export Managers Club, 
Milwaukee, Wis. The speaker empha- 
sized that “prosperous countries are 
good customers— good sources of 
supply.” 





ternational Monetary Fund, the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, and the proposed 
International Trade Organization. 
But those are instrumentalities. The 
fundamentals are the reestablishment 
of the international movement of in- 
vestment capital and the establish- 
ment of conditions under which trad- 
ing can take place with a minimum 
of interference in terms of export 
and import and exchange controls. 


The Plan Develops 


There were several early steps in 
the development of the Marshall Plan. 
A year ago the Marshall Plan was 
an idea. In June, George C. Marshall 
had given that idea to the world in a 
brief addresss at a Harvard Univer- 
sity commencement. The idea came at 
a time when the world needed a rea- 
son to hope that the future held a 
guaranty of freedom and a promise 
of a good life for the peoples of the 
world. 

Secretary Marshall’s idea inspired 
hope because he talked about funda- 
mentals. He mentioned, as many other 
people had mentioned, “‘the visible de- 
struction of cities, factories, mines, 
and railroads.” We had heard this 
tragic story many times before—the 
story of bombed homes, smashed 
locomotives, shattered factories, 
blown bridges, and blocked canals. 
But he told also of a more fundamen- 
tal destruction than the visible and 
easily understood physical destruc- 
tion of war. He spoke of the “dislo- 
cation of the entire fabric of the 
European economy.” He recognized 
that it would take a great effort and 
a long time to rebuild the economic 
structure of Europe. To accomplish 
this rebuilding would require a great 
amount of aid from America. In ex- 
tending such aid, he said, the U.S. 
should aim at providing “a cure rath- 
er than a mere palliative.” And this 
cure would have to be provided by 
active cooperation among the coun- 
tries of Europe agreeing among 
themselves as to the things they could 
do by working together to promote a 
genuine recovery. The blueprint of 
recovery would have to be drawn and 
approved by the nations of Europe. 


The Dramatic Effect 
Secretary Marshall’s idea had an 
immediate and dramatic effect. Early 
in July the U.K. and France invited 
all other European countries to at- 
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tend a conference in Paris to decide 
what they could do in response to the 
Marshall suggestion. In a matter of 
days the foreign ministers of the U.K. 
and France invited the foreign minis- 
ter of the Soviet Union to meet with 
them in Paris to discuss the possibil- 
ity of uniting on a plan for recovery 
of all of Europe. Shortly thereafter 
the Soviet Union announced its inten- 
tion not to participate in a recovery 
plan for Europe, and several other 
eastern European countries changed 
their minds about cooperating with 
the nations of western Europe. Early 
in July representatives of 16 Euro- 
pean nations met in Paris to work 
out a cooperative plan for recovery. 

The Paris meeting was not just an- 
other diplomatic gathering to draft 
an agreement between the U.S. and 
the individual nations of Europe. This 
was a meeting of minds—minds of 
many sovereign nations that had been 
moved by the dynamic conception of 
European unity. The U.S., with the 
most powerful productive economy 
in the history of the world, had of- 
fered to back up Europe’s cooperative 
thinking with all its own vast mate- 
rial wealth. 

By the middle of September the 
Paris committee had completed its 
plan for cooperation and its outline 
of the amount of goods it would need 
from the U.S. 

Within 7 months of the time the 
Paris report was sent to our Secre- 
tary of State, the Marshall Plan had 
become a reality. It had passed close 
examination by the President’s Com- 
mittee on Foreign Aid, and it had 
been tested on the anvil of debate 
in Congress. 


Must Pass “Action Test” 


A little over a year after the Paris 
committee completed its proposals, 
we are looking at the Marshall Plan 
in a new light. It is still a big idea. 
But it is more than an idea, more than 
a plan. It is now a going concern. 


, From now on it will have to pass the 


more rigid test of action. It will be 
known by the practical results it 
achieves. 

The Economic Cooperation Admin- 
tration, under the leadership of Paul 
Hoffman, has been firmly established 
as an operating agency. The U.S. Spe- 
cial Representative to Europe, W. 
Averell Harriman, has established 
headquarters in Paris and has ap- 
pointed representatives to work close- 
ly with each of the cooperating na- 
tions. Western Europe has already 
begun to buy goods with the dollars 
made available. 


OEEC Established 


The Marshall Plan countries have 
established a working group known 
as the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation. This group 
has the difficult task of recommend- 
ing the amounts that should be made 
available to each participating nation 
so as to achieve the maximum re- 
sults. Each country represented in the 
organization is now working on its 
recovery program for the second year 
of the four-year plan of recovery. 
When these individual plans are 
mapped out they will be combined 
into an over-all program for all of 
western Europe. This is an excep- 
tionally difficult task, and no one ex- 
pects that it can be followed in detail. 
But it does have the great advantage 
that it will encourage Europeans to 
think about total European recovery 
—not merely about the recovery of 
each sovereign nation. 

Perhaps the most encouraging sign 
of European cooperation in recent 
months is the agreement reached in 
July of this year with regard to a 
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financial clearing system for the pro- 
motion of trade among European 
countries. Under this agreement the 
Marshall Plan countries clear their 
own balances with each other through 
the Bank for International Settle- 
ments. Those countries that are cred- 
itors will receive partial settlement 
in dollars, which of course are usable 
to finance purchases from the US. 
This arrangement begins to cut 
through the web of bilateral trading 
agreements, and is a move toward 
a multilateral trading system. 

We Americans have long enjoyed 
the advantages of living in a trading 
area where we are not hampered by 


customs barriers on our state boun- 
daries or currency exchange regula- 
tions between states. We are tempted 
to be somewhat smug about these ad- 
vantages, and we have been impa- 
tient at times with the reluctance of 
Europeans to break down their bar- 
riers. 


Breaking Down the Barriers 


It is hard for us to realize how 
thick and high are the walls of na- 
tional pride based on centuries of 
struggle and hardened by the exist- 
ence of different customs, languages 
and cultures. We must restrain our- 
selves from being arrogant and try 
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to understand sympathetically how 
difficult it is for the peoples of Europe 
to think and work together. 

The accomplishments of recent 
months were virtually unthought of 
a year and a half ago. Now we hear 
talk of a common currency for Europe 
and of a European customs union. 
Definite plans are being made by the 
five Brussels Pact countries for a 
common military defense based on 
joint staff planning and the standard- 
izing of arms and equipment. The re- 
covery program as originally sub- 
mitted by the Paris Committee a year 
ago includes plans for the coopera- 
tive development of electric power 
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to be furnished by nine installations 
in Italy, Germany, Austria and 
France. In the language of the Paris 
Report, “the installations have by 
unanimous agreement been selected 
on a purely economic basis and with- 
out regard to national frontiers.” 

These are concrete evidences of 
cooperation, and we can look for 
more of the same kind. 


Off to a Good Start 


During the year since the Marshall 
idea was first given to the world, the 
countries of western Europe have not 
been idle. The latest index of indus- 
trial production for the U.K. shows 
a 24% increase over production in 
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1946. Present production levels are 
between 10 and 15% above the 1938 
rate. In electrical power the U.K. is 
now producing more than twice the 
kilowatts produced before the war. 
Some highly important commodities 
such as steel ingots and castings, 
commercial motor vehicles, and rail- 
road freight cars are now being pro- 
duced at a rate 50% above the 1938 
rate. 

In France the index of industrial 


production shows a 17% increase over 


1938. France is turning out more coal, 
more crude steel, more electric power 
than before the war. In Belgium and 
Sweden the rate of recovery parallels 
the French gains; in Denmark im- 


provement has been even more 
marked. 

During the two years after the 
close of World War II the countries 
participating in ERP made signifi- 
cantly greater strides toward the res- 
toration of industrial production than 
in a comparable period after World 
War I. In the last year, particularly 
in recent months, the rate of improve- 
ment has accelerated rapidly. 

The Marshall Plan is off to a good 
start. The facts I have cited show 
that in making our investment in 
European recovery we have not 
placed our money on tired, worn-out 
people. If progress continues at the 
same pace, we can logically expect 
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that Europe will again become the 
great industrial workshop of the world 
that it was before the war, and that 
it will take its place once again as 
a nerve center of world trade. 


Trade Foundation Destroyed 


It is hard for us to understand 
completely how the war destroyed the 
foundation on which world trade is 
based. Europe suffered destruction 
of: the social institutions that kept 
the intricate clockwork of trade run- 
ning. Behind the banks and the ship- 
ping offices are the schools that train 
clerks and accountants, the courts 
and lawyers who know how to settle 
international claims, the labor unions 
who help to train skilled craftsmen, 
and the government technicians who 
keep track of foreign balances. Much 
of this social foundation of continen- 
tal Europe’s trading structure was 
destroyed. The Hitler steam-roller 
flattened it first, and then the Allied 
Armies of Occupation came in from 
three sides and flattened it again. 
Europe’s task is to rebuild that intri- 
cate structure so that she will again 
be able to export enough goods to the 
rest of the world to pay her way. 


Combating Trade “Imbalance” 


. Until Europe is reestablished as a 
center of world trade, we can expect 
a continuation of the unbalanced 
trade of the past few years, with the 
U.S. exporting far more than it im- 
ports. As long as there are only a 
handful of “hard” currencies in the 
world, trade will be shackled by im- 
port permits, import quotas, exchange 
restrictions, and barter arrange- 
ments. The dollar shortage has al- 
ready caused a shrinkage in our vol- 
ume of exports. In the first six 
months of 1947 we exported $7,900 
million worth of merchandise. In the 
first six months of 1948 this volume 
had shrunk—despite an increase in 
prices—to $6,600 million worth of 
goods. 

This falling-off of exports was ac- 
companied by an increase in imports. 
In the first six months of 1947 we 
imported $2,800 million worth of mer- 
chandise. In the first six months of 
1948 our imports rose to a value of 
$3,400 million. This is an encourag- 
ing sign that we may be moving 
toward a better balance of imports 
and exports, so that other countries 
will be able to earn more of the dol- 
lars they need by selling more to us. 

In its simplest terms, the Marshall 
Plan is an attempt to cope with the 
dollar shortage created by the eco- 
nomic dislocations caused by the war. 
Despite the substantial government 
loans and grants that have been ex- 
tended to Europe since the war, the 
zountries of western Europe have 
had to liquidate their dollar assets 
and their gold holdings to buy what 
they need from the Western Hemi- 
sphere. They have not been able to 
pay for their imports with their ex- 
ports, and their international account 
is badly out of balance. 


Reasons for Dollar Shortage 


There are various reasons for this 
shortage of dollar assets. For one 
thing, the world-wide shift of prices 
since 1939 has increased the cost of 
what Europe buys in the world mar- 
ket by much more than it has in- 
creased the price of what Europe 
sells. In the second place, the coun- 
tries of Europe have lost perhaps 
permanently a large part of their 
revenue from foreign investments and 
at least temporarily a great part of 
their earnings from shipping and 
financial services. In a third place, 
the Far East, which was once an 
important source of relatively 
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cheap raw materials for the indus- 
tries of Eruope, has not recovered 
from the serious dislocations caused 
by the war. And in the fourth place, 
Europe must now import certain 
kinds of manufactured goods that are 
normally produced in Europe. By ex- 
tending dollar credits under the 
Marshall Plan, we are giving Europe 
time to recover her position as a ma- 
jor producer of goods for export and 
as a center of world trade and world 
economic development. 

Some of our critics in other nations 
have said that the plan is nothing 
more than a device for propping up 
our export market in order to dump 
our surplus goods abroad. There are 
several answers to this criticism. I 
shall mention only one. If we were 
interested in dumping goods abroad, 
we should certainly not provide dol- 
lars for buying the goods that are in 
relatively scarce supply in this coun- 
try. We are far more interested in 
providing adequate supplies of these 
goods to check inflation at home than 
we are in dumping them abroad. 


Considered as an Investment 


We are investing our dollars abroad 
in much the same way that other na- 
tions invested money in the U.S. when 
we had an expanding frontier and 
growing industries. For more than 
three quarters of a century we bor- 
rowed money from Europe to build 
our railroads. The financial journals 
of the mid-nineteenth century reveal 
that the investment houses of Lon- 
don, Frankfort, Berlin, Paris and Am- 
sterdam were the principal buyers 
of our railway securities. London in- 
vestment houses bought up the entire 
issue of stock for the first American 
railroad, the Baltimore & Ohio. More- 
over, in the first decade of railroad 
building, between 1830 and 1840, all 
of our railroads were laid with Brit- 
ish iron. Most of the bonds issued 
to finance the Erie Canal were bought 
by the English. In 1842, the debt of 
the State of Pennsylvania was $34 
million. Of this amount, nearly $24 
million was loaned by European 
banks. 

This flow of money from produc- 
tive countries to developing countries 
is natural. It is the normal way to 
balance the international accounts. 
The U.S. as a government is invest- 
ing vast amounts of money in Europe 
for the same reason that European 
private investors sent their money to 
us. They believed in our future when 
we were developing our frontier. And 
we believe in the future of Europe 
as a focal center of world trade. 
We believe that world security in the 
next generation can be built only on 
the foundation of a thriving world 
trade. 


Whole Concept Is Flexible 


We have made the Marshall Plan 
flexible so that some of our dollars 
will be spent in countries outside of 
Europe. The so-called “off-shore pur- 
chasing,” by means of which Marshall 
Plan dollars will be spent by Europe 
to buy goods in countries other than 
the U.S., is a way of investing in the 
development of countries outside of 
Europe. The technique of off-shore 
purchasing was used at first to en- 
able Europe to buy goods from coun- 
tries in the Western Hemisphere. Now 
it is being extended to other areas. 

The Marshall Plan is not the only 
source of capital to be used for 
European recovery. The International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment is also a source of dollars, 
and last month the International 
Bank took a long step forward by 
guaranteeing a loan by 10 U.S. com- 
mercial and savings banks of $8,100,- 


000 to The Netherlands for the pur- 
chase of new ships. This step is im- 
portant because it puts the power of 
the bank behind the flow of private 
investment of U.S. dollars abroad. 
We hope that eventually private 
U.S. investment will take over most 
of the burden of making dollars avail- 
able to Europe either directly or 
through the International Bank. The 
Marshall Plan itself contains a pro- 
vision by which private investments 
are guaranteed within certain limits. 
If Europe succeeds during the next 
four years in rebuilding her produc- 
tion and regaining her place as a cen- 
ter of world trade, the dollars of con- 
fident American investors may flow 
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again into Europe. When that time 
comes, we shall know for certain 
that Europe has fully recovered. 


Obvious Risks Exist 


In making our investment in the 
recovery of Europe, we must keep 
in mind the enormous risks involved. 
We believe that our investment is 
sound, and as a creditor nation we 
have good reason to believe that our 
confidence in Europe is not misplaced. 
At the same time, we must be aware 
of the obvious risks we are taking. 
The most serious risk is the threat 
of war in Europe which is a constant 
menace. 

Almost as serious as the threat of 
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war is the slowing down of trade 
between eastern and western Europe 
resulting from the series of economic 
and political barb-wire entanglements 
that have been strung through the 
heart of Europe from the Baltic to 
the Aegean. Western Europe needs 
many commodities from eastern 
Europe—among which the most im- 
portant are coal, timber, grain and 
potash. Eastern Europe needs ma- 
chinery, mine equipment, transporta- 
tion equipment and many other types 
of manufactured and processed goods 
from western Europe. The economy 
of the whole continent is based on 
this trade. It enables western Europe 
(Continued on page 66) 
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rn are as American as apple pie, and are a mainstay of the noonday lunch. 
To give the best in food value, the bread used must supply many of the health-giving vitamins. 


You can be sure your bread provides these nutrients in the recommended quantities 
when you use Pfizer Enrichment Wafers. What’s more, these wafers add the sales appeal 
of uniform enrichment to the sales appeal of good texture and flavor. 


Pfizer Enrichment Wafers come in two types — Type “A” for formulas including 
3% or more of non-fat milk solids and Type “B” for formulas including less than 3% 
non-fat milk solids. Both conform to the Scientific Advisory Council of the 
American Institute of Baking. 


Pfizer Enrichment Wafers are easy to use because they disintegrate rapidly and are dispersed 
uniformly throughout the dough batches. You add one wafer for each hundred pounds 
of flour for the average bakery formulas. They are double scored so you can break 
them easily into halves and quarters. 


For details on Pfizer Bread Enrichment Wafers please 
address Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 81 Maiden Lane, New 
York 7, N. Y.; 211 E. North Water Street, Chicago 11, 
Ill.; 605 Third St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 
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“Get in Line in ’49” Adopted as 
Theme of Next ARBA Convention 


CHICAGO—The Associated Retail 
Bakers of America has adopted “Get 
in Line in ’49” as the theme for its 
convention and exhibition to be held 
in Milwaukee May 23-25, 1949. 

The slogan was adopted at a meet- 
ing in the office of Fred H. Lauf- 
enburg, secretary of the Milwaukee 
Retail Bakers Assn., at which time 
the chairmen and co-chairmen for 
the various committees to handle ar- 
rangements and details for the ARBA 


CONSOLIDA! 


convention and exhibition were ap- 
pointed. 

Joseph W. Vann, Vann’s Bakery, 
Milwaukee, is general chairman; 
Fred W. Poehlman, Poehlman’s Bak- 
eries, Milwaukee, local convention 
chairman; Grant C. Van Ness, Wis- 
consin Bakers Assn., treasurer; Fred 
Laufenburg, Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
secretary; Anthony Heimann, Hei- 
mann’s Bakery, Milwaukee, recipe 
book chairman; C. G. Swanson, Gen- 





eral Mills, Inc., co-chairman; Ernest 
H. Saron, Sielaff Paper Co., baked 
goods display chairman; Arthur O. 
Tomlin, Bear-Stewart Co., co-chair- 
man; Milwaukee Master Bakers La- 
dies Assn., assistants; Roman Seitz, 
Seitz Bakery, Milwaukee, model 
bake shop chairman; Michael Heil- 
meier, Koser Bakery, Fort Atkinson, 
Wis., Eugene Ehrat, Ehrats Bakery, 
Milwaukee, and Louis Igehaut, Ige- 
haut Bakery, Milwaukee, co-chair- 
men; Charles A. Wilkinson, Mrs. 
Kornreich Klein, the Klein Bakery, 
publicity chairman; Carl H. Meyer, 
Meyer News Service, co-chairman; 
Harold D. Dohmeyer, Dohmeyers’ 
Bakery, entertainment and banquet 
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chairman; Arnold F. Boettcher, Na- 
tional Yeast Corp., co-chairman; Fred 
Laufenburg, Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
booth chairman; Leo Rewald, Re- 
wald’s Bakery, Milwaukee, reception 
committee chairman; Frank Kullman, 
registration and badge chairman; L. 
P. Kenney, co-chairman. 


Allieds Assume Duties 


The new 1949 president of the 
Wisconsin Allied Men’s Club and 
members will be courtesy, transporta- 
tion and service chairman and assist- 
ants. 

The new 1949 president of the 
Milwaukee Master Bakers Ladies 
Assn., hostess committee chairman; 
Fred Laufenburg, hotel reservations, 
and the executive board of ARBA, the 
program committee. 

Committee members are to be se- 
lected later. 

The ARBA said that its slogan 
“Get in Line in ’'49” was thought 
to be apropos in view of the fact 
that 1949 is the centennial anniver- 
sary of the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia. As the saying goes, the as- 
sociation said, “ “Thars gold in them 
thar hills’ so is it true that there is 
gold (profit) in the retail bakery 
business, but it is necessary to do 
some digging (mining) to get it.” 

ARBA programs have always been 
designed and arranged to be educa- 
tional in all phases of retail bakery 
operation; particularly so, when ex- 
hibits are held in conjunction with 
the convention, the group pointed 
out. The exhibits in themselves be- 
ing invaluable to those who attend 
from the standpoint of showing the 
retail baker the newest and latest 
in all kinds of equipment, there is 
also to be a complete model bake 
shop, actually in operation, where 
bakers of national prominence will 
lecture and demonstrate each day, 
convention officials said. 


Additional Booth Space 

The firms listed below have pur- 
chased booth space recently and are 
in addition to the list published in 
The American Baker for November. 
They are as follows: Northwest Nut 
Growers; Milwaukee Preserve & Fla- 
vor Co.; Martin Oven Co.; Hein Flour 
& Supply Co.; Doughnut Corporation 
of America; National Yeast Corp.; 
National Cash Register Co.; McCray 
Refrigerator Co.; Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Co.; Land O’Lakes Cream- 
eries, Inc.; H. C. Schranck Co.; 
Decko Manufacturing Co.; G. S. 
Blakeslee & Co.; Union Sales Corp.; 
Bear-Stewart Co.; Armour & Co.; 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc.; Despatch Oven Co.; Crystal- 
Craft Co.; I. D. Co., Container divi- 
sion; Textile Bag Manufacturers 
Assn.; Sutherland Paper Co.; Sokol 
& Co.; Bakers Helper; Breuer Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co., and the Oliver Ma- 
chinery Co. 





COTTON BAG GROUP LISTS 
SALVAGE PROCEDURE 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Don’t cut the 
bag, cut the thread! That’s the advice 
of the Cotton Bag Market Committee 
for getting the maximum salvage 
value from once-used cotton bags. 
Flour bags are stitched on one side 
with a chain stitch, on the other side 
a flat stitch. It is the flat stitch that 
should be cut—close to the right hand 
corner of the bag. Both ends of the 
stitching then come loose, and by 
pulling both threads the stitching 
comes out in one smooth, quick oper- 
ation. 
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Attractive Container...Sales Building Premium! 


In Ken-Print calico too, is the P/K 
Apron Bag! No sewing— just rip seams— 
it’s a ready-made apron or Dutch curtain! 









and bright dress ups! 


Calico, favored material of grandmother’s day . . . revived with the “new look,” 


is a featured fabric in sales-producing Ken-Print bags! Your product, 
whether flour or feed, sugar or rice, salt, etc., should be taking advantage of 
the selling effects of Percy Kent’s new ideas in cotton bags. 

A Ken-Print bag is container and premium all-in-one! Write today to... 


Y, 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


Buffalo Kansas City New York 






REPRINT OF AN ADVERTISEMENT APPEARING IN FORTUNE 
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Safely Stored jor You! 


F COURSE, we don’t store our choice wheats in a padlocked safe, but 
the idea does represent the principle responsible for the year around top 
baking qualities of IMPERIAL and VELVET flour. 


For example, we make a pre-harvest wheat survey, unique in that it gets 
down to the “grass roots.” Each of our trained wheat buyers at our country 
stations has surveyed before harvest the farms in his territory to learn which 
were planted with varieties and quality we want. During the harvest move- 
ment we purchase these wheats for IMPERIAL and VELVET and we store 
them away carefully for your needs throughout the year. 


It costs us extra time, effort and money to do this job of careful selection 
and storage, but the procedure is more than justified by the superb baking 
results our customers get from IMPERIAL and VELVET. 


WaAtnut Creek MILLING ComPpANy 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


IMPERIAL VELVET 


































Tu E unexcelled uniformity of HEART of 
AMERICA and other Rodney flours has 


won many customers for these famous brands: 
















Year after year bakers have found they can 


+ rely on Rodney flours to produce uniformly 





) | superior loaf quality. Why? Because the 
| aim of the Rodney organization is the pro- 


: JN , 
: duction of better flour by every scientific 
| 4» means. 

\! 
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RODNEV MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 





CHICAGO OFFICE: BOSTON OFFICE: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY SEABOARD ALLIED MILLING CORP, 
919 North Michigan Avenue 1209 Statler Building 


Telephone: Superior 1053 Telephone: Hubbard 8340 
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How;7AIB Materials Are Used 
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Red Cross, Utilities Teach Nutrition 


CHICAGO — Nutrition education 
materials distributed through the 
American Institute of Baking often 
reach the immediate consumer 
through classes sponsored by the 
American National Red Cross and 
utility companies. Nutritionists 
throughout the regional areas of the 
American National Red Cross have 
organized courses for homemakers 


and teach nutrition to members of 
women’s clubs and parent-teacher as- 
sociations. 

As part of a public service pro- 
gram throughout the U.S., utility 
companies conduct classes for young 
girls including Girl Scout groups, 
business girls, women’s clubs and as- 
sociations and brides. Home econo- 
mists direct these classes. 


The use of kitchen and other house- 
hold equipment, cooking all kinds of 
food, meal planning and nutrition 
are featured subjects. Large quanti- 
ties of the AIB nutrition education 
materials are distributed to partici- 
pants of these classes. 

The wall chart “The Wheel of Good 
Eating” is frequently used by the 
instructor in the class while the par- 
ticipants use a notebook size repro- 
duction. Two AIB booklets have been 
especially prepared for group study 
from the poster. 

“Our Daily Food” which describes 
each food group in the seven basic 
food groups, is distributed to young- 


One of a Series Dedicated To The Nutritional Advances of the Milling and Baking Industries 


IL EEPING FAITH WITH NATURE 


belamins fer auth 


/ OGAMIN' DIVISION « iH 
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FFMANN-LA 


IN THE GREAT PLAINS STATES, bountiful Nature 
provides man with wheat abundantly laden with 
nutritional values. For decades, many of these 
values were necessarily lost in the milling process. 
But then through scientific advances, the baker 
and the miller were enabled to restore these 
health-giving qualities. And today practically all 
white bread and rolls and family white flour are 
“enriched.” Truly, the baker is keeping faith with 
Nature and with America. 


Outstanding Nutritional Accomplishments 


Today, by enriching, bakers restore Nature's 
health-giving values to white bread and rolls. 


Home-makers demand 
enriched family white 
flour, too. 


. 


ROCHE INC.» 


You, as a baker, can feel 
proud of your own, and 
your industry's part in safe- 
guarding public health by 
enriching. 


Copyright 1948 Hoffmann-La Roche tnc. 


» 8 . 
* fee 4 


NUTLEY 10, NEW) PERSEY 
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sters. Older girls and women are 
given copies of “Good Cooks—Good 
Eating,” a booklet also based on 
“The Wheel of Good Eating” which 
correlates good health habits with 
good eating. 


Poster Is Classroom Aid 


Recently, nutritionists of the 
American Red Cross staff have been 
using the AIB poster to teach a les- 
son on marketing to homemakers. 
Foods from each of the basic seven 
food groups are selected for a typical 
market basket. The less expensive 
foods from each group are presented 
to demonstrate nutritious meals at 
low cost. The poster plays an impor- 
tant role in any discussion of meal 
planning and bakery foods highlight 
the menu from the standpoint of fre- 
quency of appearance and compara- 
tive costs. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WISCONSIN BAKERS NAME 
COMMITTEES FOR 1949 


MILWAUKEE— Phil Joyce, Colvin 
Baking Co., Janesville, new president 
of the Wisconsin Bakers Assn., has 
announced the following committee 
appointments for 1948-49: Finance 
committee, Fred L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sun- 
lit Bakery, Green Bay; Louis Laue, 
Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., Milwau- 
kee; Louis Garttner, Gardner Baking 
Co., Madison; C. N. Buron, Jaeger 
Baking Co., Milwaukee (advisor). 
Legislative committee: Maurice A. 
Maloney, Bohemian Baking Co., 
Green Bay; Joseph P. Woolsey, Heil- 
man Baking Co., Inc., Madison; Ed- 
win Petrowski, Land-O-Lakes Bakers, 
Wausau; Dairy Bakery: Mr. Joyce; 
Mr. Petrowski; Mr. Woolsey, and 
Fred Laufenburg, secretary of the 
association. 











HAVE 
SLOW BREAD SALES 
GOT YOU OVER A BARREL 
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HEY won't . . . if the barrel contains 

DAIRYLEA* Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids. 
Here's why. 

People judge bread by the way it 
looks and tastes. And when you use 
DAIRYLEA Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids you 
get better looking and better tasting 
bread everytime. 

Loaves made with DAIRYLEA Non-Fat 
Dry Milk Solids have a smooth, golden 
crust that doesn't flake off . . . rich, 
creamy crumbs . . . and moist, uniform 
texture that slices without crumbling. 
Don’t let bread sales get you over 
a barrel. 

Make sure you bake better bread by 
ordering DAIRYLEA Non-Fat Dry Milk 
Solids today. 
BAKERY -PROVED At Our 
Syracuse Testing Laboratory 
DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
COOPERATIVE ASSN., INC. 


11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. . 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








FOR BAKERS ONLY 
TRY JOE JOHNSTON FIRST 
Where your Dollars have 


more Cents. 
1003 Spring St. N. W. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


F ; ot — GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
: | - in ie SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 

B COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 

.) GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 

PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

& | CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

— BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 
Wsaaee: DEALERS IN 

ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 








Saar mn Pe eer 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE + WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE « PORTLAND 











"THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 


d h in the choi t milli heat ti f Mont " 
Sdehoond Weshtagten. tnsue the wailosutity of ol Puchar'e Phoure. 2}. ‘STON: 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTr-gE, v:.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H.MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorK CITY 


rn Miuinc Co. 


J): " 
MERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KiLTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 

































SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. Aine, |\CROWN 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON ‘ 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours / lr>D \ iS) 








Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 








me 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. “THE FLOUR SUPKEME"” 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 2rFaLoNny 














Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains SA A RANSISCO. CAL 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH, MINN. TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 


Mills located at Tidewater and Country 
604 LEWIS BUILDING . PORTLAND 4, OREGON 








f 











WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 


, 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 


FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
Just the Cream of Hard Wheat General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 








Auso SEMOLINAS 


re 4 » 9 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
Diamond Dp’ ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


CROOKSTON, MINN. SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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® Finer Quality Cakes 
Reflect in Your Sales, too! 


Enjoy the extra quality advantage American Beauty Cake Flour 
gives you. The fineness and uniformity of this cake flour, milled 
from carefully selected soft wheat, means deliciously-flavored, fine- 
textured cakes of maximum volume. American Beauty Cake Flour 
can help you maintain your sales and customer satisfaction. Try it! 


UNIFORM GRANULATION 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
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HATEVER your specific baking needs— 

hard or soft wheat flours—there is a Dixie- 
Portland flour to do the job for you and do it 
exactly right. At every step in production—from 
wheat selection to final baking test—Dixie-Portland 
quality is carefully guarded by the skill of experts. 
There is more value for your money in Dixie- 
Portland Quality. 


‘ 
1! 
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World Sugar Output Higher, But 
Still Below Prewar Production 


NEW YORK—World sugar produc- 
tion available for 1949 distribution is 
expected to be about 1.5 million tons 
greater than that available for 1948, 
according to an official of B. W. Dyer 
& Co. 

But, even with this 1.5 million tons, 
world sugar production will still be 
somewhat below prewar consump- 
tion levels, so we are still not quite 


over the hill on the world sugar 
shortage, the company pointed out. 
Sugar rationing still exists gener- 
ally throughout the world, including 
England and Czechoslovakia. The lat- 
ter country is a sugar exporter. That 
Czechoslovakia has rationing and still 
exports is understandable when one 
realizes that Czechoslovakia is dom- 
inated by Russia and needs dollar ex- 


change for important importations. 

Sugar production in the U.S. and 
principal areas supplying this coun- 
try totaled 14% million tons available 
for 1948 distribution, which is unusu- 
ally large. 


Available Output High 


Production available for distribu- 
tion in 1949 will continue high in the 
areas supplying the U.S. sugar needs. 
A crop of about 10.5 million tons is 
indicated for the U.S., its insular pos- 
sessions, Cuba, and the Philippine 
Islands. 

Current estimates of the 1949 Cu- 
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ban crop, the U.S.’s largest sugar 
supplier, indicates a reduction of 
around 10 to 15%. This means that 
Cuba will produce closer to 5.5 to 
6 million tons in 1949—compared to 
the record breaking 6,700,000 tons 
produced in 1948. 

Considerable damage has been re- 
ported from the two recent Cuban 
hurricanes. Hurricane damage to 
plants and buildings is, of course, rea] 
damage. However, according to Dyer, 
damage to the cane which has been 
blown down or partially blown down 
may be more than offset in other 
sections of Cuba by beneficial rains 
which usually accompany a hurricane. 

On the other hand, the Philippine 
Islands’ 1949 production apparent]: 
will be almost double that of 1948 
although this is still below prewa 
production and the present Philip 
pine quota under the Sugar Ac 
of 1948. 

Sometime in December the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture will establish 
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1949 sugar “consumption estimate 
for the U.S. This consumption esti- 
mate is an over-all quota limiting the 
amount of sugar which can be dis- 


achine 





STANDARD 


bread at Mrs. Karl’s Bakery, Milwaukee, Wis. 


‘We do not have any trouble wrapping this prod- 
uct, in fact we use the same setup as we use for wax 
paper and run just as fast as we run with wax paper. 


AMF Standard Bread Wrapper, foil-wrapping pumpernickel 





We put this item on in December 1947 and it 


became a hit at once. 


We sincerely believe that an AMF Wrapper will 
wrap anything and everything as we are doing it.” 


MRS. KARL'S BAKERIES, INC. 
Lyle Duffy, Manager 


Just one more proof that your AMF Stand- 
ard Bread Wrapper, never changed in basic 
design, but constantly improved since 1924, 
never becomes obsolete...THE STANDARD OF 


THE INDUSTRY! 


Bread Wrapping “ 





FOIL WRAPPED! Mrs. Karl’s Pumpernickel 
Bread, wrapped in foil on the AMF Stand- 


ard at the same speed and with the same 


set-up used for wax wrapping. 








For the booklet DEPENDABLY 
WRAPPED illustrating all the features 
of the AMF Standard Bread Wrapper, 
write the Bakery Division, American 
Machine & Foundry Company, 485 
Fifth Avenue, New York !7, N. Y. 





7) STANDARD sreap WRAPPER 





tributed in the U.S. as an effective 
supply. Outside the quota wall is the 
potential supply of so-called ‘‘world 
sugars’’—which are usually available 
merely by increasing the quota. I! 
the government is dissatisfied with 
sugar prices during the year it has 
only to raise the quota for a depress- 
ing price effect and vice versa, Dyer 
said. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHARLES HAYES ELECTED 
EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 
Charles Hayes has been elected a 
vice president in charge of sales for 
Frantz Home Bakers here, according 
to a recent announcement by Charton 
C. Frantz. Mr. Hayes started with the 
company as a salesman. 








Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —"’Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 














GET RID OF RATS 


If you are troubled with rats or cock- 
roaches and would like to be rid of 
them without the worry that the use 
of poison involves, write for our ma- 
terial on Rodent and Pest Control. 
Rodent Control Co. 
220 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GER 


We will be glad to get your quotations ~ 


The Cream of Wheat Corporatio 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 





DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 








““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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COLORADO 


The Do-Nut Man is the name of a 
new business venture at 1718 E. 
Evans, Denver. It has been started by 
George Edward Funning. 

Gilbert E. Lujan is now operating 
the El Rio Bakery in Antoninito. 

Richard M. Glover has opened the 
White Kitchen Pastries Bakery in 
Green Mountain Falls. 

Ted Saltzman has opened Don’s Do- 
Nut Shop at 2655 S. Broadway in 
Denver. 

Angelita G. Candia is now operat- 
ing a bakery in Fort Lupton. 

Mrs. Paisons Bakery has opened 
at 1304-08 E. Evans Ave., Denver. 
The owners are Ward and Wilma W. 
Paison. 

Inez Higsby has established the 
Tastys Do-Nut Co. at 1515 E. 34th 
Ave., Denver. 

A new super drug store with 35 
complete departments, including a 
bakery department, has opened at 
9995 E. Colfax Ave. in Aurora, a 
suburb of Denver. The bakery goods 
is supplied by the Kliss Bakery, which 
is operated by Eddie Goodson. 

The Ouray Bakery, Ouray, is now 
being operated by G. L. Aldrich and 
Jack Clark. 

Walter Clark has opened a retail 
bakery at 1729 E. Fourteenth St., 
Pueblo. 

The Allison Pastry Shop, 677 S. 
Pearl, Denver, has opened with A. B. 
Allison as proprietor. 

Beatrice Martella is now operating 
Eddie’s Bakery in Louisville. 

The Park Hill Bakery, 6031 E. 
22nd Ave., Denver, has been pur- 
chased by Lester and Dorothea Eng- 
land, who formerly operated a bakery 
in Colorado Springs. They have 
changed the name of the bakery to 
the England Bakery. 


CALIFORNIA 


Paul H. Pierson has taken over 
the Newport Bakery at 2110 Ocean 








Carl W. Steinhauer 


HEADS BEMA—Carl W. Steinhauer, 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, 
Mich., was elected president of the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn. at its recent annual meeting in 
Chicago. Mr. Steinhauer served as 
vice president and formerly was sec- 
retary of the association. 


Front, Newport Beach, from Lloyd 
Fleming. 

Roy E. and Mary Edna Drybread 
sold their bakery department in the 
Rimpau Market, 4749 W. Washington 
Blvd., Los Angeles, to Jack F. and 
Bertha C. Wilson, formerly of Santa 
Maria. 

John R. and Florence Roe have sold 


their Roe’s American Bakery, 456 
E. Main St., Ventura, to William C. 
Schissler, former eastern states baker. 

M. H. Mundy recently sold his 
doughnut business under the trade 
name of Mundy’s Doughnut Shop, 
3807 7th St., Riverside, to William 
H. and Phyllis M. Frazier. 

D. Jimenez and J. Mendoza are co- 


owners of a new bakery business at 
1640 Temple St., Los Angeles. 

Alex H. and Erma G. Thompson 
have sold their doughnut shop at 123 
N. Michigan Ave., Glendora, to Al- 
fred J. and Inez Sylvis. 

Clifford Welden recently opened a 
supermarket, Welden’s Market, at 


520 Kentucky St., Bakersfield. This 





GOOD BREAD 
DOESN’T JUST HAPPEN 
















When Mrs. America steps out to luncheon 
and finds a gaily decorated table with a 
plate of yummy sandwiches, she is flattered. 
Quite naturuily, for her hostess put real 
thought in preparing that luncheon. 

And you know too that the baker who 
baked that gorgeous looking bread put 
real thought into its making. 

It can definitely be said that WYTASE is 
used by thoughtful, earnest bakers who are 
eager to make the market's best bread. For 
WYTASE adds overtones of quality to bread 


which you simply can’t get in any other way. 





as /pp 


Superintendents who seek top quality use 
WYTASE because it adds that “Extra 


Something” which makes the loaf stand out. 


‘Bread with a sparkling crumb 
color and close even texture 
speaks up for the taste that is 
in the bread and the taste that 
portrays the table arrangement. 


if 





ee DOUGH WHITENER 

WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designote its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


f 















“1 don't mind telling you that we 
have used WYTASE in our bread 
for years,” said this baker to 
his visiting friend. 





SHORT MILLING COMPANY 


38th and South May Streets, Chicago 9, Illinois 
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venture, costing about $250,000, will 
operate its own modern retail bakery. 


KANSAS 


H. M. Martin, Dodge City, bakery 
owner, has completed negotiations for 
the Gwinner Cafe, one of the oldest 
restaurants in Dodge City. He has 
merged the cafe and the bakeshop. 

A new bakery, Don’s Pastry Shoppe, 
held its formal opening recently in 
Marysville. Owner of the new estab- 
lishment is Don Estabrook, who has 
been in the bakery business for many 
years. He formerly operated bak- 
eries in Natoma, Washington and 
Greenleaf, Kansas. 

Charles and Don Burgett, who have 
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been active in the baking business in 
Hutchinson, recently purchased an 
interest in the bakery known as Ed’s 
Bake Shop. The bakery products will 
be sold in Hart Food Stores exclu- 
sively. The bakery will now be oper- 
ated under the name of Hart’s Bak- 
ery. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Phil A. Wohlfarth, Wohlfarth Bros. 
Bakery, Homestead, recently opened 
his own bakery at 5815 Penn Ave., 
East Liberty, Pittsburgh. 

Clyde W. Grater, formerly with 
Baier’s Bakery, Jacksonia St., Pitts- 
burgh, has opened his own bakery at 
3631 California Ave., Pittsburgh. 


Michel’s Bakery has opened one of 
the most modern establishments in 
Philadelphia at the northern ter- 
minus of the Broad Street subway. 
Featuring its own baked goods at 
both retail counters and in a lunch- 
eonette, the store is the fifth the 
company has opened in various parts 
of the city. 

The Hitchner Biscuit Co. has pur- 
chased the 34%4-acre Masters Farm 
at Harding, where it will erect a one- 
story baking plant 200x600 ft. It will 
be equipped with traveling ovens ar- 
ranged for straight-line production 
in a 500-ft. area. The company re- 
cently established a branch in Au- 
burn, N.Y. 


SEASONS GREETINGS 
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NEW YORK 


Charles E. Raub has opened a new 
bakery at 1123 Lake St., Elmira, in a 
building formerly occupied by Rus- 
sell’s Bakery. 

A building at 37 Court St., Buffalo, 
has been leased by Freddie’s Dough- 
nut Co. to house a “doughnuteria.” 
The ground floor of the structure was 
remodeled before opening. 

The Continental Baking Co. has 
been granted a building permit by 
the city to make alterations to its 
bakery at 2381 Fillmore Ave., Buffalo, 
at an estimated cost of $20,000. 

A business name has been filed in 
the Erie County clerk’s office for the 
Weiss Bakery, 73 E. Utica St., Buf- 
falo, by Robert D. Weiss and John 
R. Wilson, Jr. 


WISCONSIN 

Joseph Vann, operating Vann’s Pas- 
try Shops, has acquired the Paul Kait 
Bakery on W. Lisbon Ave. near 27th 
St., Milwaukee, to bring to three the 
self-contained retail shops he now 
operates. Mr. Vann, who is a past 
president of the Milwaukee Retail 
Bakers Assn., officer of the state as- 
sociation, and active in the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, has been 
in business in Milwaukee for more 
than 20 years, and about two years 
ago acquired his second shop at 35th 
and W. Lisbon Ave. His “home” shop 
is on North Murray Avenue. Tlie 
Kalts are retiring from business after 
more than 22 years. 

The Cardinal Bakery, Lake Mills, 
has been purchased by Mr. and Mrs. 
James IF. Johns from Mr. and Mrs. 
Booth Kohlberg. 

The Gardner Baking Co. is erect- 
ing 2 one-story concrete block build- 
ing in Monroe to house its office and 
distributing facilities for the six 
routes out of Monroe. The new build- 
ing will be on a 150x150 ft. lot. 








Charles G. Ragsdale 


PATTERSON APPOINTMENT — 
Charles G. Ragsdale has been ap- 
pointed production service manager 
for the C. J. Patterson Co., Kans.s 
City, it was announced recently >y 
Benjamin D. Crissey, director of 
sales and service. Mr. Ragsdale will 
have under his immediate supervisi nD 
all production control and service of 
the C. J. Patterson Co. associate 
bakeries. For the past 22 years lie 
has been active in commercial bakery 
production. He comes to the C. J. 
Patterson Co. having completed 11 
years as a highly successful produc- 
tion superintendent of a large co1a- 
mercial plant. 
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FLOUR 


Every step in the milling of 
BIG SEVEN PERFORMANCE 


Flour is a scientific operation that 
guarantees maximum uniformity 
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The 146,000,000 people of the 
United States can and should 
eat more Wheat flour products 
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HANSAS 


FLOUR MILLS CQ. 


(Division of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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DO YOU KNOW . 2 


- - * 
i i 





\ 


Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
turn to page 68 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct 
answer counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


2. The average short patent bread 
flour contains about 58 to 62% starch. 
True or false? 

3. Moldy bread can be eliminat- 


1. Small round white spots on the 
tops of pound cake are due to using 
a sugar with too fine a granulation. 
True or false? 


ed by use of vinegar in the doughs. 
True or false? 

4. Using gelatine or agar-agar in 
the glaze for raised doughnuts will 
decrease the tendency for it to be- 
come soft and sticky during warm 
humid weather. True or false? 

5. To prevent coconut on the tops 
of coffee cakes from becoming too 
brown or dark during baking, it is 
a good idea to cover them with 


greased papers. True or false? 

6. When the color of the crumb 
in the so-called chocolate angel food 
is too light, even though a dark co- 
coa is used, it can be darkened by 





@ By simple, mechanical means the 
DEPAN-O-MATIC* automatically 
depans straps of panned bread. . . elimi- 
nates hand dumping... STOPS PAN- 
HANDLING...makes possible continu- 
ous, automatic bread production. 
Panned bread is conveyed in at front, 
depanned bread emerges at the side, 
empty pans discharge at the rear. Gentle 
handling protects bread and pans. 
Practical and within the reach of any 
bread baker. Orders filled in rotation! 





THE PETERSEN OVEN COMPANY 


9900 Franklin Avenve (Suburb of Chicago) Franklin Park, Illinois © 


New York—370 Lexington Avenve @ 






Patents applied for 
*Trade Mark 


Now ready for your plant after months of exhaustive tests 
under continuous, daily commercial bread plant operation 
to find any weakness in design or construction. Operates 
smoothly and with minimum attention. Ask for details. 


San Francisco—55 Brady Street 
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adding a small amount of caramel 
color. True or false? 

7. In making bread, the baker 
can use a lower grade of flour for 
dusting purposes than the flour he 
uses in the dough, without any ill 
effects. True or false? 

8. Rye bread made by the sponge 
dough method, using the same in- 
gredients, will have a better flavor 
than rye bread made by the straight 
dough procedure. True or false? 

9. For proofing bread, a tempera- 
ture of about 95° F. and a humidity 
of about 60 to 65% is usually rec- 
ommended. True or false? 

10. Various brands of prepared 
doughnut flours require different mix- 
ing times. True or false? 

11. A substance called carotin 
gives flour a yellowish color. True 
or false? 

12. Sweetened condensed milk 
usually contains about 42% sugar. 
True or false? 

13. Angel food cakes should not 
require more than % oz. of cream 
of tartar or substitute per quart of 
egg whites. True or false? 

14. Waxed paper for wrapping 
bread by machines should be stored 
in a temperature of 65 to 75° F. 
True or false? 

15. Rope spores are killed at a 
baking temperature of 450° F. 
Therefore they will not be found 
in bread right after baking. True or 
false? 

16. Overbaking custard pies will 
cause the filling to be curdled. True 
or false? 

17. Sponge cakes containing no 
shortening are known as _ straight 
sponge cakes. True or false? 

18. High sugar content cake bat- 
ters that are refrigerated over 24 
hours require no adjustments. before 
being deposited into the pans and 
baked. True or false? 

19. Some coconut macaroon mixes 
are heated to about 110 to 120° F. 
before the macaroons are deposited 
on pans or papers. True or false? 

20. Invert syrup is known as a 
moisture retainer and is used in some 
cake and cooky formulas to prolong 
freshness. True or false? 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
BAKERS HEAR KAY WILLIAMS 


PITTSBURGH — Seven hundred 
bakers and their personnel formed the 
audience recently in the English room 
of the Fort Pitt Hotel when the 
Retail Master Bakers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, in conjunction 
with the Pittsburgh office of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., with William Davis, 
manager of the Pittsburgh office, pre- 
sented Kay Williams, sales promo- 
tion department, Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York City. 

Miss Williams was assisted by Miss 
Helen Beyer in the staging of a 
fashion show, with live models dem- 
onstrating the latest costumes for 
bakeshop saleswomen. Louis Dudt, 
Dudt’s South Hills Premier Bakery, 
presided. 

Peter M. Kunst, Kunst Bakery, was 
chairman, with Herman Knell, Knell 
Bakery, co-chairman. Herman Knell, 
Jr., Knell Bakery, was the pianist 
for the acts. 

Miss Williams urged the salesgirls 
to make themselves “walking ads” 
for the bakeries for which they 
worked, to use teamwork to make 
their sales records soar, to have “a 
smart appearance and pleasing per- 
sonality,” and know their sales items. 

The film, “Challenge Across the 
Counter,”’ was shown by the National 
Cash Register Co. ° 
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Yeast, Malt 6 Corn Products Division 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. — SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
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The, glour of theTlation” 





ETTER engineering is the secret of the world wide success 
of America’s planes, and the same kind of skill in produc- 
tion gives AMERICAN FLOURS their superior baking prop- 
erties. These fine flours are firmly founded on carefully selected 
wheats of superior baking properties and milled with expert 
craftsmanship. The result is top-notch baking performance at 


all times. 
Flour Capacity O 
4,000 Sacks F\ 
: erican DUPS., inc. 
Grain Storage 
1,700,000 Bus. G. M. ROSS, FLEMING ROSS, PAUL ROSS, 
President Vice-President Secretary 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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TO ASSURE BETTER 
BAKING VALUES IN 


MANEY FLOURS ¢ 
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7 E literally tear dough apart in the Maney Labora- 
tories to measure baking properties of flour before 
being approved for use in your bakery. That’s part of 
the careful production control which assures the finest 
baking performance for every sack of Maney flours. 


Doughs are pulled apart on the extensograph—one of 
many ingenious flour testing devices in the Maney Labora- 
tories. The extensograph stretches a piece of dough 
until it breaks and measures the amount of stretch and 
resistance to stretching. 


Doughs are first prepared and measured in the farino- 
graph. So that all conditions will be standardized, the 
extensograph is fitted like a miniature bakery with a small 
rounder and moulder to produce a uniform dough piece 
and a cabinet in which the dough is fermented at controlled 
temperature during rest periods prior to testing. 


The extensograph chart gives us fuller understanding of 
the quality of flour tested and its reaction to fermentation 
in the bakery. It enables us to be more accurate on indi- 
cations of the loaf volume that will be produced and it 
also affords a measure of how flours respond to maturing 
agents in the mill and yeast foods in the bakery. 












NEBRASKA WHEATS 
BETTER THAN EVER 


Well known for their good baking prop- 
erties, Nebraska wheats are better than 
ever on this crop. That’s because the 
work of the Nebraska Wheat Improve- 


Extensograms like the one pictured herewith are only 
one of many “blueprints” which guide the production of 
Ed Rosse, chief chemist of the Maney flours. Like the Mixograph, Farinograph, Amylo- 
Maney Milling Co., is pictured above i P . i a 
at the Extensograph. Extensograms graph and other dough testing devices previously de- 


similar to those shown above this scribed in these advertisements, the Extensograph assists 
photo are run on doughs after 45 












ment Association over the past decade minutes fermentation and again after us in maintaining constant uniformity of production and 
has proved to farmers the value of 180 minutes. Significant points are the : : : 

growing recommended wheats. More height of the curve, the width of it, in knowing exactly the baking response of Maney flours 
than 98% of Nebraska wheat is of total area beneath it and the rela- before they are milled for you. 


tionships recorded between the two 
fermentation times. Extensograms ia . ‘ 
and similar laboratory charts are the Because Maney flours are thus “blueprinted” at every 


varieties considered “good” to ‘“ex- 
cellent” in milling and baking char- 
acteristics. And nearly all Nebraska 


wheat is of just four recommended “blueprints” that enable us to make : ° . 
ete Rig Maney flours uniform end dependable step in production, they give you planned and assured 
with top notch baking qualities. baking results. With Maney flours you can make the finest 


loaf you ever made. Try them and you will be convinced. 


LUXURY v WESTERN KING v MANEY’S BEST 


MANEY MILLING CO. il] 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA ace gy fe 
Milling Capacity 4,100 Cwls. Daily ° Wheat Storage £00,000 Bus. 
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FUTURE ACTIVITIES OF ABA 


* * * * 


Association’s Plans for Tomorrow Told 


By TOM SMITH 


Secretary of the 
American Bakers Assn. 


HENEVER trade association 
W$ executives get together, the 
most often discussed subject 
is present and future activities. Every 


alert association seeks to serve its 
members in some new way or to serve 


¢ -@ 





FoR 

A VERY MEREY CHRISTMAS 
AIND 

A HAPPY AND PROSPEROUS 


NEW YEAR 


BOWMAN 


BEST WISH HB) © 


TO You AND YotURS 


them better through their present 
services. Your American Bakers Asso- 
ciation has done just that. 

In the main, ABA’s services today 
and in the future must answer affirm- 
atively three questions: 

Is it in the public interest? 

Is it in the interest of the industry 
and its various branches and seg- 
ments, including owner and worker? 


ite 


DAIRY COMPANY 


And the next question, and impor- 
tant one which some folks sometimes 
overlook—Is it legal? 

If the answer is a positive “yes,” 
then the “green light” is on. 

Two such activities that are dom- 
inant today are the Baking Industry 
Promotional Program and the bread 
standards hearings. In a few months 
or perhaps a year or two, the prob- 
lems in connection with these activi- 
ties will have been solved and they 
will take their place as regular serv- 
ices to the industry. . 

You have demonstrated that you 
will accept new services—and that 





CHICAGO 
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you will support them provided these 
services are operated and handled 
in a businesslike manner. 

Here are some of the things that 
some baker at some recent time has 
said he would be interested in having 
ABA do: 

1. Develop an exchange of account- 
ing forms used by various branches 
of the industry in the interest of 
greater attention to costs by the not- 
so-large in size, but large in number, 
bakers. 

2. Find a way to convince consum- 
ers that it’s the feel to the tongue and 
not to the fingers that is most im- 
portant in determining eatability. 

3. Develop a local merchandising 
plan that will get the grocer on “our 
side” rather than have him just “go 
along’”’ as he is doing for the most 
part now. 

4. Show consumers how to make 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article on the future activities of 
the American Bakers Assn. comprises 
the essential text of an address de- 
livered at the recent ABA conven- 
tion in Chicago by Tom Smith, ABA 
secretary. It outlines the place that 
a progressive association can take 
in the baking industry. 





more popular sandwiches and cake 
for the social snack. 

5. Explore the possibilities of 
service of information on ingredien 
markets, buying trends and curren! 
inventories. 

6. Bring some of our promising 
young fellows into our industry meet- 
ings and activities to season them 
with experience for leadership t« 
morrow. 

7. Start loose leaf manuals on such 
things as “how to work with you 
local newspapers”; “radio stations’; 
“live topics for grocers’ meetings’; 
“how to work with women’s clubs.” 

No doubt you can add to this list. 

Some of these may be sound, others 
may not. Yet any one of them ma\ 
have the germ of an idea for a fu- 
ture association activity in which 
you are or will be interested. Amonz 
them may be the beginning of one 
dominant new service ABA can de- 
velop for members and for the indus- 
try. Or that dominant future activit) 
may be the enlargement of a servic: 
now in operation. 


Exposition Cited 

Whatever it is, ABA’s future ac- 
tivities must answer the three basic 
questions affirmatively. What its fu- 
ture service may be is for you to de- 
cide, keeping in mind that the an- 
swer to the question of “which comes 
first—the action desired or th 
amount required.” On the other hand 
ABA will continue to have such cut 
rent services as the one on which i' 
is now working along with the Bak 
ery Equipment Manufacturers Ass! 
—the exposition in Atlantic City i 
1949. 

And what is the purpose of suc 
an exhibit? Simply to emphasize th 
necessity of alerting the individua 
baker to new ideas, to the value o 
using the latest and most efficien 
production and distribution equip 
ment. 

All these things represent actua 
and potential services that ABA ca) 
and will deliver; services which ar 
not possible for the individual act 
ing alone and which become a real 
ity limited only by the extent tha 
all of us work together toward ths 
goal—the best bakery foods possible 
for consumers. 
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CAKE FLOUR 





THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
General Offices: DENVER, COLORADO 
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A Mark of Merit 
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HOLIDAY 
HARVEST 


HERE is both appetite and eye appeal 
in the big holiday advertisements of the 
Millers Long Range Advertising Program, 
appearing this month in national publications 
with a total circulation of 22,825,000 consum- 
ers. And the advertising also carries the 


banners of better nutrition—the well known 







































You can rely 
Protection. 







INC. 
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LINA, 





















e : Six-Way Nourishment Symbol. 
SOUTHERN SALES. rae ¢ 
206 Brown Tenn. This advertising is building a wider and 


ATES SALES OFFICE 


. better market for bakery products. As bak- 
bus, Ohio 
Street, Columdus, 


ers, don’t neglect to do your share by tieing 
in your own local advertising with the na- 
tional campaign. We'll be glad to help you 
plan your merchandising to gain the maxi- 
mum benefits from the big national campaign. 


CENTRAL ST 
50 West Broad 
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Luscious looking puff pastries like these 
make—and keep—customers today. That’s 


the best security for tomorrow! 


Why? Because puff pastry has little 
competition. Housewives can’t make it. 
Most stores don’t have it! Yes, puff pastry 


can be your own, private little gold mine! 


Durkee’s Puff Pastry Shortening 
a Product of 


. Pe. 
DURKEE FAMOUS FOODS Giz 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Protect that gold mine by using Durkee’s 
Puff-Do. Puff-Do gives pastries that extra 
puffiness that makes 

eyes light up... 

makes mouths water 

... and makes your 

bank-balance grow 


and grow and grow! 


*No other food manufacturer makes a greater variety 
of vegetable oil products than Durkee 
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YOUR TRADEMARK WILL 


BRAND 


Wa dy! 


T x) i 
ROE 


Sulton 


BAND-LABEL 
COTTON BAG 











SING A SONG OF SALES SENSE... (sHe won't pass iT BY) 


Want to add to your sales force? That's what you actually do — add sales force — when you adopt the new 
FULTON Band-Label Cotton Bag. On print-pattern backgrounds, your brand identity is preserved, even 
enhanced, by the FULTON Band Label. It’s extra-large, giving plenty of room for your name and trademark. 
Achieves prominent display on front, side and rear. Although easily removed, the band is really part of the 
bag, stitched and glued, making the printing smoother, better appearing, more effective. For print cloth bags 
that make your trademark SING, put your brand on the FULTON Band. 


CONVENIENT SERVICE BRANCHES FROM COAST TO COAST 
. . + ST. LOUIS - 
FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS pituss: nncarous-ransas ciry, ans » Los aNesis 


Manufacturers Since 1870 
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Twin daughters— Don Oakley—Asst. Traffic Mgr. Gooch Milling Co. 


UNIFORMITY 


8 UR Webster’s Dictionary:— 


A ae th “Unvarying, Consistent, 


Conformed to One Pattern.” 














YOU’LL FIND IT IN 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


Needs No Blending 


GoocnH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 4,750 Cwt. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bu. 
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Prolonging Bread’s Eating Qualities 





industry and, therefore, should 

and does command the greatest 
interest. During the past 20 years, 
however, bread has been actually 
improved very little. Advancements 
have been made, it is true, in flour 
and other ingredients used in the 
making of bread. Some improvements 
have also been made in the _ tech- 


B ines is the backbone of our 


* 


By M. J. Thomas 
Swift & Co., Chicago 


nique of manufacturing bread, but 
none of these has been particularly 
outstanding. The war years with the 
accompanying rationing and_ short- 
ages of materials resulted in a de- 





cline in quality which must be re- 
stored now that competition and the 
demand for higher quality have again 
returned. 

The past year has seen the intro- 
duction of many products recom- 
mended for the tenderizing and soft- 
ening of bread. Most of these ingre- 
dients have been sold with the claim 
that they will help combat staling 





Greetings of the season to our 
friends and associates in the 
baking industry, and best 
wishes for a happy and pros- 
perous 1949. 


We'd like also to express our 
thanks in print for your patron- 
age which made possible an- 


other successful business year. 


) ( Vin 


Ks, 
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of bread. They are undoubtedly an 
outgrowth of the many years of study 
of the problems of staling of bread. 
Efforts along this line are certainly 
needed, due to the tremendous losses 
encountered by the baking industry 
and the consuming public in bread 
stales. 

Efforts to publicize the use of stale 
bread in puddings and the like have 
not been too successful in salvaging 
the great quantity of bread that has 
been destroyed due to staling. Ow 
last available estimates cited figures 
of up to 10% of the total bread pro- 
duced being discarded due to stal- 
ing. These figures can only be esti- 
mates and undoubtedly pertain only 
to the loss to the baking industry 
from stales. If it were possible to ob- 
tain figures as to the amount of 
bread that was destroyed because it 
had become stale in the home, these 
figures would undoubtedly be even 
more alarming. 

We must remember in considering 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article comprises the essential 
text of an address presented at the 
1948 convention of the Associated 
Bakers of Minnesota by M. J. Thom- 
as, Swift & Co., Chicago. In the ar- 
ticle, Mr. Thomas discusses some of 
the various materials that are avail- 
able for prolonging the eating quali- 
ties of bread. 





the staling of any baked product and 
particularly bread that it is not only 
important that we produce product 
which are delightful to eat when pur- 
chased but that we produce products 
which will retain their eating quali- 
ties until the last is consumed in the 
home. When the housewife is re 
quired to discard the last few slices 
of a loaf of bread because of dryness 
and lack of appetite appeal, it re- 
flects upon the baker’s ability to pro- 
duce bread. 


Many Types of Materials 


Let us consider, then, some of the 
various materials that are available 
for prolonging the eating qualities 
of a loaf of bread. They are, of course, 
of many types and kinds and are com- 
posed of many ingredients. Like all 
developments of this kind, there are 
products that are good and there are 
some that are doubtful. 

Some of the so-called bread soften- 
ers available are basically combina- 
tions of fat and flour which can be 
no better than the fat content would 
indicate. There are other products 
available which do make a loaf of 
bread soft, but which are composed 
of materials about which we know 
very little. These are products that 
are manufactured synthetically anc 
are foreign to the food field. The) 
must be proven to be desirable foods 
before they can possibly be accepted 
as quality ingredients for a product 
such as bread. 

There are still other material 
available with which we are all fa 
miliar and which have been used fo 
a number of years. These material 
are used in the making of cakes an« 
are considered as emulsifying agents 
in that field. Such products are know: 
as monoglycerides. Monoglyceride 
are the result of the addition of pur: 
glycerin to edible fats. 

Perhaps it would be well to defin: 
an emulsifying agent at this point 
Emulsifying agents are of two types 
Some emulsifiers have an attractior 
for water and others have an attrac- 
tion for fat. Their reaction is much 
the same in that they reduce what 
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PRECSION... 

















ome years ago we sought a word to describe our methods and 
products—a/word that would te!l you what pains we take to make 
our flours excel. 


“Precision” is the word we chose, and of course, it implies research. 
Today, as then, Moore-Lowry maintains one of the most complete 
research laboratories in the industry. Here cereal scientists select, 
blend, test and analyze wheat before it is bought. Strains outstanding 
for baking quality and flavor then serve as the model. 


To you, Moore-Lowry “precision” means uniformly-fine flours 
that have the right properties and the same properties whenever 
you bake with them. Our packages of “precision” are named 
Topper, Flaming Arrow,-and Big Boy. 


“THE MOORE=-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Offices at Kansas City 6, Mo. Mills at Coffeyville, Kans. 
Daily Capacity 4200 cwt. 


" is ee . a 
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is known as interfacial tension be- 
tween two substances, namely, oil and 
water, which do not ordinarily com- 
bine. The action of an emulsifying 
agent makes possible the stable com- 
bination of oil and water. 

The use of an emulsifying agent 
in the making-of bread does not have 
the same function as the emulsifying 
agent used when making cake. Cake 
mixes in which emulsifying agents 
are used are of the high-moisture, 
high-sugar variety. Emulsifying 
agents of the same type when used 
in bread have the property of increas- 
ing the moisture in the dough, but 
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not because of an emulsion which 
might be formed. 


Absorption Increased 


An emulsifying agent of the mono- 
glyceride type has the property of 
causing the flour to become more re- 
ceptive to moisture, thereby increas- 
ing the absorption of the doughs. 
The monoglyceride type that does the 
best job from this standpoint is one 
made from the harder oils. These then 
become known as monostearates. 

It is a well-known fact in the 
making of bread that the more mois- 
ture that can be incorporated in the 
dough, the softer and more tender 


will be the loaf of bread and the 
better will be its resistance to stal- 
ing. An increase of moisture alone 
in a dough is not all that is required. 
The amount of water might be in- 
creased by the addition of more flour, 
for example, or any other drying ma- 
terial, but when the water is intro- 
duced into the dough due to the 
properties of the fat, then real bene- 
fit to keeping quality may be derived 
from that moisture content. 

The handling of doughs containing 
additional quantities of water means 
that some adjustments must be made 
in mixing and fermentation. A bread 


Christmas Season 


and the 


Christmas feast have for ages 


depended upon the baker to make it 


: gay and glad with his choicest offerings. May this 


Christmas find you happily 


engaged in preparing and providing the 


sweets for the celebration; for of 


sweetening this world needs much and of 


your services and skill even more. 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION - 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: CHANIN BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FRANK J. HALE, PRESIDENT 


CHICAGO SALES OFFICE: PURE OIL BUILDING, 35 E. WACKER DRIVE 
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M. J. Thomas 


DISCUSSES BREAD—M. J. Thomas, 
Swift & Co., Chicago, discusses in the 
accompanying article some of the va- 
rious materials that are available for 
prolonging the eating qualities of 
bread. 





dough containing larger quantities of 
water will take longer to clean up the 
mixer, but will develop more rapidly) 
following the clean-up stage. Doughs 
containing additional water will also 
ferment more rapidly thereby neces- 
sitating a reduction in fermentatior: 
time. This is true even in sponge 
doughs when the additional water 
is incorporated at the dough stage 
rather than in the sponge. 

If greater absorptions are contem- 
plated in the dough, it is always well 
to make sure that the sponge time 
is slightly shorter than the sponges 
used in doughs of stiffer consisten- 
cies. Keeping bread doughs slightly 
younger will also have the effect of 
preserving the fresh eating qualities 
of a loaf of bread. 

The most important part of the ex- 
perimental work undertaken with 
softeners and tenderizers is in the 
evaluation of the baked products. 
Remember. that we not only want to 
produce bread that is tender and 
palatable when the bread is pur- 
chased, but we want it to remain that 
way until the last of the loaf is con- 
sumed. This means a satisfied cus- 
tomer and one who will undoubtedly 
return for another loaf of the same 
bread. 

For this reason, we should not eval- 
uate bread only at the time of pro- 
duction. Neither should we evaluat« 
bread only after 24 hours out of the 
oven. We should put some of th: 
product away and examine it ove) 
a period of two, three or perhaps eve! 
four days to determine its qualities 
after these extended periods of time 


Softness and Tenderness 


The bread should also be evalu- 
ated not only from the standpoin' 
of compressibility or in regard to its 
“feel,” but it should also be evalu- 
ated from the standpoint of tender 
ness. Not all soft bread is tende) 
bread. Usually, however, tender brea 
will feel soft to the touch; therefore 
evaluate it for softness and then tes’ 
the tenderness of the crust. A loa 
of soft bread that is not tender will 
usually have the property of gum- 
miness when eaten whereas a loaf 
of bread that is soft and yet tender 
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“Untouched by 
human hands —” 


Sanitary St. Regis Packaging Systems provide you with 








practically a direct pipeline for your flour from mill to 


baker’s bin .. . unexposed, untouched by human hands! 





And St. Regis Packaging Systems are economical, too. 
Each bag-filling niachine is.a one man operation. The origi- 
nal valve bag, designed for use with St. Regis Packers, saves 
you money by assuring you and your customers of accurate 
weight. In addition these valve bags load and handle more 


easily. 


Your nearest St. Regis sales office will give you complete 
details as to how you can improve your packing and distribu- 


tion of flour. 


SALES SUBSIDIARY OF fR.. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
230 PARK AVENUE + NEW YORK I7,N.Y. 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO «+ BALTIMORE + SAN FRANCISCO «© ALLENTOWN «+ OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
IN CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO. (CAN.) LTD., MONTREAL ° HAMILTON ° VANCOUVER 


ST. REGIS—WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS 


REGIS PACKAGING SYSTEMS 
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at the same time will bite short when 
eaten. 


I would like to emphasize that the 
ingredients comprising any of the 
materials that you buy for softening 
or tenderizing your bread should be 
very closely scrutinized. Are they 
products of known nutritional value 
or are they products not yet proven 
as to nutritive value? Are they prod- 
ucts that you would be willing to 
taste in raw form or are they some- 
thing that would be repulsive to the 
taste? Taste them and see for your- 
self. And lastly, make sure that your 
bread is properly and _ thoroughly 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


evaluated both from the standpoint 
of how it will appear on your bread 
shelf, how the customer will react 
to its taste and tenderness and also 
how the product will retain these 
qualities over extended periods of 
time or until the last of the loaf of 
bread is consumed. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAMED PRESIDENT 


DENVER — Clarence Baughman, 
Robin Hood Bake Shoppe, was re- 
cently elected president of the Den- 
ver Retail Bakers Assn. Jack Downs, 
Golden Cream Donut Shop, is sec- 
retary. 








Crackers Packaged in 
“Meal Size” Units as 
Aid to Freshness 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—A new — 


packaging idea developed by a large 
midwestern biscuit company is said 
to open up new merchandising pos- 
sibilities in the marketing of soda 
crackers. The usual 1-lb. box of 
crackers has now been sub-divided 
into four %-lb. units, individually 
wrapped in moisture-proof cello- 
phane, and packed four to a box. 
This method of packaging is in- 
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Get Both with the 








AMERICAN ‘IDEAL” 





ja performance of the American 
‘“TIdeal’’ Rounder—its gentle, 
precision rounding action that 
delivers dough pieces to the 
proofer in perfect shape for proper 
development—results in better, 
more even textured loaves of bread. 

The exclusive bowl design as- 
sures smoother operation with less 
wear and lower power costs. 
Because the bowl is suspended on 


“ 


roller bearings, spinning free and 
true on its own circumference, it 
requires almost no power load. 
Flexible drive eliminates vibra- 
tion. It’s easily adjustable, easy to 
clean, most convenient to operate. 


The result is perfect sealing of 
doughs, lower operating costs and 
the production of finer breads. 
Write today for full information 
on the American‘*Ideal’’ Rounder. 


1600 South Kingshighway Boulevard St. Lovis 10, Missouri 
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Amarian Bakr Machin Co 
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tended to offer definite advantages 
to both the packager and consumer. 
The neat individually wrapped “meal 
size’ units have the added sales 
value of provoking instant approval; 
since the housewife appreciates the 
extra effort the packager has taken 


’ to get his product to her in the 


best possible condition. This packag- 
ing idea not only decreases breakage, 
but protects cracker flavor and crisp- 
ness even in extremely humid weath- 
er, assuring both the packager and 
consumer that the last cracker will 
be as fresh as the first. 

To make this packaging innova- 
tion possible the Battle Creek Bread 
Wrapping Machine Co. engineers de- 
signed modifications in the “Model 
43 Continuous Flow Wrapping Ma- 
chine.” These changes permit the 
secure wrapping and sealing of the 
loose crackers without a bottom card, 
tray or other support. Breathing 
folders in the machine accommodate 
any irregularities and variations in 
cracker sizes, producing a finished 
package that is protected, sanitary 
and attractive. 

The “Continuous Flow” operation 
of the machine is said to make pos- 
sible trouble-free, high speed pack- 
aging at low cost. The smooth opera- 
tion of this machine also assures uni- 
formity in every unit, since the ab- 
sence of jerky start and stop mo- 
tions, and the gentle handling of the 
crackers through all the folding and 
sealing operations give a well sealed 
package without excessive breakage 
and crumbling. 

Further information regarding the 
“Model 43 Continuous Flow Wrapping 
Machine” may be obtained from the 
Battle Creek Bread Wrapping Ma- 
chine Co., Dept. C, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 
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AIB Work on Calcium Content 
in Bread Reviewed for NRC 


CHICAGO—Dr. Franklin C. Bing, 
director of the American Institute of 
Baking and member of the Commit- 
tee on Cereals of the Food and Nutri- 
tion Board, National Research Coun- 
cil, discussed the results of work 
done by the AIB laboratories on the 
calcium content of commercially- 
made white bread for the member- 
ship of the committee in Washington 
recently. 

The Council’s Committee on Die- 
tary Allowances made changes in the 
recommended daily dietary allow- 
ances. Among the revisions, the al- 
lowance for calcium was increased 
for both men and women. During the 
recent meeting of the Committee on 
Cereals, the problem of availability 
of calcium in the nation’s food sup- 
ply was discussed. While milk is 
known as the best source of calcium 
in the diet, the committee considered 
other foods which are more evenly 
distributed within the population. 
Members of the committee suggest- 
ed that the standards for enrichment 
of bread make the addition of cal- 
cium to enriched bread mandatory. 
At present, calcium is an optional 
enrichment ingredient. 


Bread as Calcium Source 


The significance of white bread as 
a source of calcium has been unrec- 
ognized. The widespread use of such 
chemicals as calcium salts in yeast 
foods and calcium propionate in mold 
inhibitors increases the calcium con- 
tent and, therefore, the nutritive val- 
ue of bread, authorities feel. Flour 
of a yeast food and 222 milligrams 
from 6% non-fat milk solids; a total 
of 341 milligrams of calcium to each 
pound of bread. The inclusion of 
0.33% of calcium propionate in the 





CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢@ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











MILO MAIZE @© WHEAT 
FIELD SEEDS 


TRANSIT GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN>MERCHANTS 





and water contain small and variable 
amounts of calcium. 

There is evidence that the calcium 
of each of the calcium salts used in 
the production of bread can be util- 
ized by the body. A pound of bread 
as commercially produced contains an 
average of 48 milligrams of calcium 
from the flour, 15 milligrams from 
the water, 56 milligrams from 0.25% 


baker’s formula contributes about 
205 milligrams of calcium to each 
pound of bread. 

Mold and rope inhibitors which 
contain calcium propionate are used 
in the production of commercial 
bread during the hot, humid weather. 
Samples of white bread were supplied 
by wholesale bakers from every large 
city in every area of the U.S. These 
samples were analyzed at the AIB 
laboratories in August and Septem- 
ber, 1948. The average calcium con- 
tent was found to be 401 milligrams 
per pound of bread. This evidence was 
presented to the Committee on Ce- 
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reals by Dr. Bing, and because the 
‘proposed standard of enriched white 
bread suggests 300 milligrams per 
pound of bread as the minimum op- 
tional level, the committee decided 
not to request the compulsory addi- 
tion of calcium. 


Dr. Bing has announced that copies 
of the report “Calcium Content of 
Commercial White Bread” are avail- 
able to institute members. Further 
studies on calcium content of bread 
have been outlined and more detailed 
information will be published in a 
bulletin for bakers when the work 
has been completed, the AIB said. 
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Buy Christmas Seals 
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S uapassinc NEW FACTS about the food value of different types of 
bread are revealed in recent studies reported in one of the leading 


scientific journals.* 


Six groups of female laboratory animals, each subsisting on one 
of six types of bread and previously used for growth studies** were 
observed on the same diets until they had produced and weaned 


their third litters. 


Results of these tests during the more critical nutritive periods 
of gestation and lactation are dramatically presented in the data 
showing the number of young weaned in the third litter of each group: 


Group fed 


Per cent weaned 


nonfat milk bread (6% 


enriched 
enriched 


nonfat milk bread (6% ) 


water bread 


water bread 
whole wheat nonfat milk bread (6% ) 
whole wheat bread 


of their third litter 


54.8% 
49.0% 
36.4% 
21.1% 

7.1% 
NONE 


Not only does this confirm earlier proof of the superior value of bread 
made with 6% nonfat milk solids but it furnishes significant evidence 
(a) of the nutritive superiority of white bread over whole wheat 
bread and (b) the addition of nonfat dry milk solids to the bread 
greatly improves its nutritional value while enrichment does not add 
appreciably to the practical nutritional value of the loaf. 





* Beaty, A., and Fairbanks, B. W., Cereal Chemistry, May, 1948. 
** Riggs, L. K., Beaty, A., J. Dairy Sci. 29:821-829 (1946) 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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Armour Expands 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Research Bakery 


* * 


Completely Equipped Laboratory and Specially-Designed 
Equipment Expected to Be Aid to Industry 


CHICAGO — The Armour & Co. 
research bakery here is now in the 
midst of an expansion program, the 
ultimate aim of which, the company 
says, is to provide bakers with one 
of the most up-to-date sources of 
baking service in the country. 

Armour has spared no expense in 
building new. kitchens and the im- 


provement of established ones. To- 
day the new Armour research bak- 
ery is said to contain the most com- 
plete line of bakery equipment to 
help solve problems confronting the 
baking industry. 

In addition to ovens, mixers and 
other standard equipment, the Ar- 
mour research bakery boasts of bak- 


ery testing devices seen no place else 
in the industry. Many of these lat- 
ter pieces have been devised and cre- 
ated by Fred Wheeler, director of the 
research bakery. 

According to Armour, this physical 
expansion affords bakers a central 
point where they may bring or send 
their individual problems for solu- 
tion. The wide variety and amount 
of equipment, coupled with the ex- 
perience of the bakery staff, leads 
the company to believe they can ade- 
quately handle a wide range of bak- 
ing problems. 

Under the Armour expansion pro- 
gram, however, individual baking 
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BECAUSE THEY GET SEWING MATERIAL FREE 


Make the most of this extra value appeal that cotton bags give your product! Take advan- 
tage of the cotton industry's powerful advertising campaign — 150,000,000 circulation in 
43 farm magazines and other publications-— featuring the unique booklet, “How to Sew 
and Save with Cotton Bags.” It’s packed with sewing ideas, tells women how to make 
scores of attractive and useful articles from your cotton bags. It’s building greater popu- 
larity for your cotton-bagged products. 
EXTRA VALUE FOR YOU 


Use copies of ‘‘How to Sew and Save with Colton Bags"’ to get the full extra 










value of this national campaign. You can obtain booklets for your dealers 
and customers, with or without your imprint, at quantity-printing cost. Write 
today for sample copy and amazingly low prices. Address NATIONAL COTTON 
COUNCIL, Dept. 50, 







Box 18, Memphis 1, Tennessee. 
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help will only be one phase of opera- 
tion. The facilities of the bakery are 
also regularly used to test samples 
of every batch of Armour product. 
This constant evaluation and control 
work insures that the company al- 
ways maintains uniformity and qual- 
ity of product. 

A product development program of 
new ingredients for bakers is also 
continuously carried on here. Under 
this program the Armour personnel 
are creating additional products for 
the baker to use in improving the 
quality of his items and lowering 
production costs. 

Armour salesmen, too, receive a 
thorough indoctrination on the func- 
tioning of the research bakery. This 
integral part of his training period 
familiarizes the salesman with the 
problems confronting the American 
baker, company officials point out, so 
that when calling on the trade he 
can better serve the bakers in his 
territory. 

To head the expanded research or- 
ganization the company has recalled 
Fred Wheeler from an extended leave 
of absence, during which he operat- 
ed his own bakery. Born to the busi- 
ness, Mr. Wheeler has a well-rounded 
background of bakery operations. He 
is a graduate of Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute, Minneapolis, and later 
served as a staff instructor at this 
well-known school. He has also at- 
tended the American Institute of 
Baking and intermittently instruct- 
ed classes at AIB. Appearances at 
bakery demonstrations and on bak- 





ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CO., 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago 








EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


















SUCCESSFUL To 


A 

F 
BUSINESS CALLS 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


*393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 


WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 



























Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER Miuune Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 
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HARD WHEAT + SOFT WHEAT 


FLOUR 


your doorwa 






to baking 
profits 


OUR COMPLETE FACILITIES ARE 
AVAILABLE TO AID CUSTOMERS IN 
THE COMPLICATED ART OF BAKING 
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FEEDSTUFFS 


* A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER x 


FOR THE FEED MANUFACTURER, JOBBER, BROKER, and DEALER 


_Volume 20—Number 36 























GOOD NEWS FOR ADVERTISERS 


MARKET NEWS CHANGES FAST 


Market information and news 
change rapidly in this big and 
growing industry. Feedstuffs gives 
complete, up-to-the-minute news 
coverage of the entire field. Its 
market facts are collected by spe- 
cial correspondents and staff mem- 
bers all over the U.S. including 
authoritative trade news interpre- 
tation from its Washington corre- 
spondent. Each issue contains more 
than 250 individual market quota- 
tions on feeds. Another regular 
feature is a descriptive summary 
of supply and demand factors prev- 
alent in the feed market on a re- 
gional basis. 


FEATURES FOR SELLING 

INCREASE FEED PROFITS 
Feed dealers and manufacturers 
receive outstanding features de- 
voted to their business operations 
in each issue. These features are 
editorially slanted so as to increase 
feed sales and improve profits. 
Covering all phases of feed store 
operation — bookkeeping — new 
sales techniques — successful mer- 
chandising methods—store displays 
—tested selling ideas—these fea- 
tures provide a strong reader in- 
terest audience receptive to your 
advertising message. 





ONLY WEEKLY PAPER 
BLANKETS THE TRADE 


Feedstuffs—the only weekly news- 
paper for the feed manufacturer, 
jobber, broker and dealer—gives 
its readers vital market informa- 
tion about the products they use, 
buy and sell. In addition to its paid 
circulation—largest in the field— 
selective controlled trade coverage 
provides concentration in the ter- 
ritory you want to reach. 

Complementing the nation-wide 
coverage provided by paid sub- 
scriptions, additional mailings are 
made on a weekly rotation sched- 
ule blanketing each of the four 
geographic divisions of the U.S.: 
Northeast, Southeast, Southwest 
and Northwest. The effectiveness 
of this coverage is shown in a 
circulation report outlining the 
distribution in the feed industry 
by states and geographic sections. 
This circulation report, ‘“Occupa- 
tional Breakdown According to 
Sectional Distribution,” is avail- 
able by writing to Feedstuffs. 


1 Year $4, 2 Years $7_ 








FEEDSTUFFS 


Published Every Saturday by 


The Miller Publishing Co. 


118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 




































WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


wv 


For quality bread production, you 
can depend on the safe, sure per- 
formance of these three distin- 
guished brands—milled right for 


the discriminating baker. 


w 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





KANSAS 


te 


Ke 


Bakers Can Spark Sales With the 
Advertising Help This 


Symbol Represents 


And They Can Go Forward Faster 
With SUNNY KANSAS 
Extra Quality 


WICHIT 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


5,000 SACKS CA 


FLOUR 
MILLS 
COMPANY 


PACITY 


Cable Address, “Sentinel” 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








The Choice of the Rene: Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 


Duluth Universal 


consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, 


Minnesota 








ARMOUR BAKERY EXPANDS—The current expansion program of the 
Armour & Co. research bakery, Chicago, is designed to provide bakers 
with one of the most up-to-date sources of baking service in the country, 
according to Fred Wheeler, director of the bakery, shown in the inset 
above. The main photograph shows the various types of testing equipment 
available in the bakery, much of which was developed by Mr. Wheeler. 
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ery convention platforms have been 
other achievements that have 
brought him wide acquaintanceship 
in the industry. 

A veteran staff of experienced per- 
sonnel supports Mr. Wheeler in the 
bakery. All qualified men, they rep- 
resent years of practical baking ex- 
perience in bakeries, hotels and in- 
stitutions, plus a high degree of tech- 
nical training acquired in accredited 
baking schools. It is this background 
that enables them to offer bakers 
new and tested formulas, time-saving 
methods, technical information and 
similar services aimed at lowering 
production costs and pointing the 
way to increased profits. 

Although the research bakery is 
the cornerstone of the Armour ex- 
pansion program, the company plans 
many other steps to help bakers 
achieve increased sales. Under test- 
ing and development is a progressive 
merchandising program that prom- 
ises to assist in moving items from 
the store faster and in increasing 
volume as the baker strives to gain 
more of the housewife’s business, 
Armour reports. 





Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CABLE ADDRESS: SAXONMILL 


OUR 99th YEAR 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








Evans Milling Co. 


THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 

















As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 


























Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO ° 


U.S.A. 
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NEW RESEARCH BAKERY—An interior view of the new research 


bakery recently opened by Baker Perkins, Inc., Saginaw, Mich., 


is shown 


above. The bakery was designed and equipped to study the factors 
influencing the quality of commercial baked products. 


Quality Influences 





Baker Perkins, Inc., Opens 
New Research Bakery 


SAGINAW, MICH. — The Baker 
Perkins, Inc., research department 
and new bakery was recently opened 
with an open house celebration. Or- 
iginally founded upon the firm belief 





BAKERY 


SWANS DOWN cake'rtour 
IGLEHEART'S CAKE FLOUR 
HARVESTA CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CRACKER SPONGE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S DOUGHNUT MIX 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 
EVANSVILLE, IND. + EST. 1856 


MILLERS OF CHOICE SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR FOR OVER 90 YEARS 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 


that a thorough understanding of 
the baking processes and problems 
of the baking industry is essential 
to continued leadership in the bak- 
ery equipment field, research is not 
new to the Baker Perkins organiza- 
tion, company officials point out. 

For many years a research labo- 
ratory has been maintained as a 
fact-finding department for testing 
and proving advanced baking machin- 
ery developments. 

The new Baker Perkins research 
bakery was primarily designed and 
equipped to study the many basic 
factors which are believed to influ- 


PYTRA HOU 


OF boven STABILITY 









A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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che Uniform, High Quality Flours 


eh from This One 


Xo BEARDSTOWN ity 
Al Contral Source 


We offer you a complete range of 
flours—this simplifies your buy- 
ing problems. Due to our central 
location, we select the best wheats 
from all major wheat-growing 
areas—results in uniform higher 
quality. 

Prompt, friendly service—you deal 
direct with top management. 








SOFT WHEAT FLOURS e BREAD FLOURS e FAMILY TYPE FLOURS 


One Million Bu. Storage - 300 Tons Commercial Feed - 4,000 Cwt. Flour Daily 


a a 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 





102 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "°%"4!° 














North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the Designers and Builders 
Spring Wheat Section for the 


Capacity, 1400 Sacks Grain Processing Industries 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. | |] 401; ssuimore 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. * Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘' Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 








ee ” 
FLOUR Sasnak Flour 
SPRINGFIELD MILLING arena saa 
CORPORATION astern Duyers 


MINNEAPOLIS @® MINNESOTA Exns Miiiine Co., Inman, Kan. 











CAAEMASTA 


CAKE sf 
Milled by 
M. D. King Milling Co. 


Pittsfield, Illinois 


Quality Products Since 1868 






















Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 











Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
AS FINE A RAKING FLOUR AS A Flake White, Fiuffy Ruffles ILL. 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE Member Millers’ National Federation 
Established 1874 Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








7. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


The [6ulhwesten 


GRAIN- FLOUR-FEED 
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ence the quality of commercially pro- 
duced bread, rolls, cakes, pies, cookies 
and other baked products. 

Cookie machines, small ‘commer- 
cial ovens, mixers, make-up equip- 
ment, temperature and humidity con- 
trolled proofing, fermentation and 
dough retarding cabinets as well as 
special testing and control instru- 
ments have been included in the 
equipment procured for the research 
bakery. This array of modern com- 
mercial and_ scientific equipment 
makes it possible to study, not only 
existing equipment and baking proc- 
esses for improvement, but to search 
for new and improved methods for 
advancing the baking industry. 


Rea 
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The current problems of the bak- 
er and the future of the industry are 
the problems of the research bakery. 
“Can bread and cake be cooled by 
a simpler means?” “Is ‘Electronic’ 
baking practical?” “Does the meth- 
od of moulding a loaf of bread in- 
fluence softness?” “Does fermenta- 
tion in a partial vacuum hasten 
dough development ?’’ These are but 
a few of the questions to receive 
attention by the research staff, the 
company says. 


Auditorium a Feature 


In addition to the study, research, 
development and testing of new proc- 
esses and equipment, the research 


bakery has been laid out in “school 
room” style for meetings and demon- 
strations. The auditorium section will 
accommodate approximately 125 peo- 
ple. Utmost care was taken in the 
seating, lighting and equipment to 
insure a maximum of visibility, com- 
fort and benefit for those attending 
such meetings. It is available to 
local and neighboring bakery groups 
and associations, and all those who 
are interested in furthering the wel- 
fare and progress of the baking 
industry. 

As one of the first groups to use 
the new facilities, the Associated 


Bakers of Eastern Michigan spon- 
sored an open house celebrating the 





QUALITY AT ITS FINEST 


allay 


Only the finest wheats go into the milling of REX and 
CHARM ... wheats carefully selected and tested for bak- 
ing quality and milled to the highest standards. That’s why 
REX and CHARM are such a wise choice for any baker. 


You take the guesswork out of flour buying when you choose 
REX and CHARM. 
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opening of the new research bak- 
ery of Baker Perkins, Inc., recently. 

After a tour of the bakery under 
the auspices of the company and Don 
Kerr, research director, Baker Perkins, 
Inc., visual demonstrations were pre- 
sented by the Dow Corning Corp., the 
Homogenette Co. and the Roy Thom- 
as Co. 


NEW LITERATURE 


Rack Washer Folder. 


Bakery rack washing by modern 
machine methods is described in an 
illustrated two-color folder produced 
by the Alvey-Ferguson Co., Cincin- 
nati 9, Ohio. The mechanical super- 
wash system which, according to Don- 
ald Smith, sales manager of the 
washing machine division of the com- 
pany, cleans bakery racks more 
quickly, efficiently and economically, 
is shown. 

Types of heating units, pumping 
units, nozzles, screen tanks, skim box, 
drain and overflow and an adjust- 
able timer are explained. A free copy 
of this new folder “Now Mechani- 
cally, Super-Washed Bakery Racks” 
may be obtained by writing the Al- 
vey-Ferguson Co., Dept. AB, Disney 
St., Cincinnati 9, Ohio. 


Pan-Washing Material 


How rapid, thorough removal of 
dough, grease, sugar and soil from 
bread and cake pans, with special 
protection for pan metal and 
“burned-in” baking surfaces, is ef- 
fected through the use of a new, 
specialized detergent is described in 
a special service report issued by 
Oakite Products, Inc., New York. 
The report discusses the use of “Oak- 
ite Composition No. 80,” said to be 
a free-rinsing, inhibited material 
which penetrates flour, syrups and oil 
deposits without spangling tin or at- 
tacking aluminum. This material, it 
is said, may be used in soak tanks 
as well as in pressure-spray wash- 
ing machines, since it exhibits no 
tendency toward excessive foaming. 
Also, because it is free-rinsing, it 
leaves no after-rinse white film on 
equipment surfaces. Recommended 
applications of this material are: (1) 
to recondition pans on which grease 
has accumulated for a long time; 
(2) to clean pans thoroughly before 
applying glazing compounds, and (3) 
to wash pans daily as they come 
from the ovens before dough and 
grease are allowed to harden. ‘“Oak- 
ite Composition No. 80” may be used 
effectively on galvanized trays and 
icing pans, perforated-steel baking 
pans, cake tins, tinned sheets, sweet- 
roll, pastry, rye and brown bread 
pans, aluminum cake pans and mix- 
ing bowls, the service report states. 

Methods of application, recom- 
mended solution concentrations, 
working temperatures and_ rinsing 
procedures for baking-pan mainte- 
nance with “Oakite Composition No. 
80” are described in the service re- 
port. Readers interested in obtain- 
ing free copies should address Oakite 
Products, Inc., 157 Thames St., New 
York 6, N.Y. 


Apple Cookery 


Said to be the only booklet avail- 
able on. apple cookery in quantity- 
size formulas, a booklet on apple 
cookery in 50-serving recipes for res- 
taurants, bakeries and institutional 
kitchens has been published for free 
distribution by the Appalachian Ap- 
ple Service, Inc., Martinsburg, W. Va. 
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ks” 
od widespread reputation without putting something 
extra into its product . . . something to lift the 

Bn product above the average competition. Bargain” 
ial 
- flours won't do it. But TOWN CRIER’S extra 
in quality will give an added lift to your loaf. We 

“ 
“ make no secret of the fact that TOWN CRIER 

be 
= 6§ costs a little more than ordinary flours. It must, 

nit for it costs more to produce. We always pay an 
iks 
~<a | extra premium to assure ourselves of only the 
it ff best wheat from each crop. Is it any wonder 
) that TOWN CRIER can produce a finer loaf? 
3) 
nd 
ik- 
ea FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
ng if 12,500 Cwts. Daily 
aoe | MILLS AT 
- KANSAS CITY, MO., NEWTON, KANS., 
- | BLACKWELL, OKLA., and SLATER, MO. 
"8, WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
ng 2,250,000 Bus. 






Operating 21 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 
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THOROBREAD 


HE ideal flour mill is big enough for maximum operating 

efficiency and small enough to make perfect control of each 
order a simple matter. Our mill is in that ideal position. You 
will find none anywhere better set up for efficient, low cost 
production. And there is none with a greater devotion to the 
principle of quality first, last and always. That’s one reason 
THORO-BREAD justifies its name “the perfect flour.” 


Via 


% § “; Dy gm, 4 : ts, ¢ om on t = “%) 
J ; 5 at 
o te a . = “4 % a q he 
4 % 4 q u + ‘J . 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,500 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 500,000 Bus. 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 





DULUTH 


MINNEAPOLIS 


























EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


San Francisco, Calif, Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
-NSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia Chicago, Hl. 



















CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. ii"\y2aWN"%h, "Hm! UNH Sen 
























TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
Chicago Columbus _———— Omaha Minneapolis 
: Enic Peoria Davenport 
St. L D - . 
~ ae jee New York Galveston Columbus 
nansas City os veston Chicago Portland Buffalo 
Omaha Enid Kansas City San Francisco Winnipeg 
Toledo Buffalo St. Louis Vancouver, B. C, 

= 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, Iowa 








Marshall Plan 





(Continued from page 31) 


to buy raw materials in exchange for 
processed and manufactured goods 
without depleting its dollar resources. 
Without a large measure of trade be- 
tween eastern and western Europe, 
full recovery in western Europe is 
delayed indefinitely. 


Another risk we must take into 
account is the political instability of 
certain western European countries. 


Recognizing New Attitudes 


One thing we must guard against 
in our thinking about the ways in 
which Europeans carry on their na- 
tional affairs: We must be careful not 
to insist that Europe build a dupli- 
cate of the American system. We 
look toward the reconstruction of a 
healthy economic system in Europe 
under which there is a high degree of 
freedom. But we must remember that 
for many years the people of Europe 
have known a much higher degree of 
government control and of control 
by large industrial trusts or cartels 
than we in America have ever ex- 
perienced. 


“Insight, Courage, Daring” 


I have talked with some American 
exporters who have asked me why 
we want to strengthen European 
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business men as competitors in the 
world market. My answer is that a 
world trading system is a competi- 
tive system. Furthermore, a prosper- 
ous world trade, requires a prosperous 
Europe. A prosperous world trade 
will help build strong economies 
everywhere. 


Before too many years it may be 
that European countries will again 
be enjoying something like the high 
levels of living we are now enjoying 
in the U.S. If that happens, our ex- 
porters need have no fears of en- 
croachment by European exporters 
on our markets in other parts of the 
world. Prosperous countries are good 
customers and good sources of sup- 
ply. In a prosperous world the U.S. 
will continue to export as much as 
we have exported in the past few 
years, and it will be able to increase 
its imports from other countries. 


I have sketched a broad picture 
with the idea of showing that the 
Marshall Plan is no glorified relief 
project. We have moved from relief 
to laying the groundwork for real 
recovery. This means a Europe able 
to take its place in the industrial and 
commercial world, able to pay its 
way by the skill of its brain, the arts 
of its hands, and the sweat of its 
brow. 

We still need insight, we need cour- 
age, we need daring. Given these 
qualities plus time and we can have 
a trading world in which we as free- 
men are at home. 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 


Sub-Terminal at 


Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 




























Frank A. Tues, Pres. 

Harry M. Srratton, Vice Pres. 
WituaM C. Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and AIl Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
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COMPLETE GRAIN SERVICE 


In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to 


KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. ¢ L.D. 299 


OMAHA 


Farm Credit Bldg. « Atlantic 6516 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. «¢ Phone 3-3478 
Operating the Lathrop Elevator 


Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 
Co-managers 


ORPORATION 






the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to 






serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other 






coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch 





with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly 









and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. 
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0 
FLOUR MILLS CO. + KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION ——— RDERS 
BOARD of TRADE BLDG. ° KANSAS ciITY, MO. ; 


GRAIN MERCHANTS « 2 Lo, Whee 


MILLING WHEAT - CORN + OATS - — FEED GRAINS 


“Operating SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


Capacity 10,200,000 Bus. 


x 











J. P. BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 
ae" Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
































YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 

















Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 
1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
OPERATING 
Membe f the following Exchanges: 
pts WABASH ELEVATOR a 
Kansas City Board of Trade . Now York Clty 
ee pots Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. lg 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 
Duluth Board of Trade * Enid, Okla. 


Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange Fort Worth, Texas 
New York Rubber Exchange epe,e . 

New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 
New York Cotton Exchange 


New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 











ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 44 











1. False. -They may be due to 
(1) the use of too coarse a sugar; 
(2) too much steam in the oven; 
(3) not dissolving excess sugar; (4) 
the use of the wrong type of pow- 
dered milk solids; 5 lack of salt in 
the formula. 

2. False. It will contain about 
68 to 72% starch. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE 
SPECIAL PURPOSE 
SOFT FLOURS 


AIRY FAIRY 
LITTLE PRINCESS 
DIXIE DREAM 
HONEY QUEEN 
SWEET DOUGH 
CLINTON PRIDE 
@ GOLDEN VALLEY 


3. False. The use of vinegar in 
the dough will not eliminate mold. 
To decrease the tendency for bread 
to mold: (1) it should be made in a 
clean shop; (2) it should be prop- 
erly cooled before it is wrapped; 
(3) no stale or returned bread should 
be brought back into the bakery; 
(4) a mold inhibitor should be used 
in the dough. 

4. True. The amount of these in- 
gredients to use is dependent upon 
the percentage of humidity. We know 
of no complete remedy for this 
trouble. 


5. True. The _ greased papers 


should be placed on the tops of the 
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coffee cakes shortly after the coco- 
nut starts to turn brown. 

6. True. This will help. A high 
grade chocolate color can be ob- 
tained from various supply houses, 
a small amount of which will im- 
prove the color of the crumb. Cara- 
mel color may slightly harm the 
flavor of the angel food due to its 
bitter flavor. 

7. False. A flour of the same 
grade as that used in the’ dough 
should be used. A lower grade flour 
is very apt to produce dark streaks 
in the crumb of the loaves. 


8. True. A sponge dough will pro- 
duce a more distinctive flavor. This 





@ Increasing volume of cookie sales over the country 


demonstrates their growing 


popularity. And the 


increasing demand for CoMMANDER-LARABEE Cookie 
and “Special Purpose” Soft Flours is a measure of how 
profitable a line of fine quality cookies can be. 
Whether you specialize in cookies, or bake them as 
a variety line, you'll find you can build a growing 
demand on quality, and do it easier, with the famous 


COMMANDER-LARABEE Cookie Flours. 


PurposE’’ Cookie flours, 


These ‘‘SPECIAL 


milled for bakers exclusively, 


have established an enviable reputation for uniformity 
of baking quality in many of the best cookie markets in the country. 
Try them. Let the ComMANpDER-LaRABEE representative tell you how 
they are used for regular and special varieties in the better bakeries 
, where cookies are a good profit item. 


Commander-Larabee Milling Company 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO, Kansas City 





COMMANDER MILLING CO, Minneapolis 


BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffalo 


difference in flavor may be over- 
come to some extent by using a pre- 
pared sour in the straight dough. 


9. False. A temperature of 95° 
F. is correct, but the humidity should 
be about 80 to 85%. 


10. True. This is undoubtedly true 
due to variations in the richness of 
the formulas used. A rich formula 
usually is mixed longer than a lean 
type in order to decrease absorp- 
tion of fat by the doughnuts during 
frying. A lean formula mixed as 
long as a rich one would be very 
apt to produce tougher doughnuts 
and also doughnuts having an ir- 
regular shape. 

11. True. When flour is bleached, 
a colorless compound is formed, the 
carotin however remaining in the 
flour. 


12. True. Besides the sugar it 
contains about 28% milk solids and 
about 30% moisture. Some processors 
of condensed milk will make special 
types using more or less sugar. 


13. True. Experiments have shown 
that % oz. cream of tartar or sub- 
stitute per quart of egg whites pro- 
duces the best results. When more 
is used, the cakes will have a sour, 
sharp taste, which is objectionable. 


14. False. It should be stored be- 
tween 50 and 60° F. which is ideal. 
Higher temperatures may cause the 
paper to stick together, causing a 
lot of trouble at the machine. 

15. False. They may be found in 
bread right after baking as the cen- 
ter of the loaves does not reach this 
high temperature. It has been found 
that the temperature in the center 
of the loaves is about 210 to 211° F. 

16. True. The baking time of cus- 
tard pies is very important. Curdled 
filling may also be due to the milk 
used in it being slightly sour. 

17. True. Sponge cakes contain- 
ing oil, shortening or butter are 
known as short sponge cakes. 

18. False. For best results, 8 oz. 
of batter, % oz. baking powder, and 
3 to 4 oz. powdered sugar should be 
mixed together and added to each 
12% lb. of refrigerated batter that 
has been allowed to come up to room 
temperature (about 75° F.). 

19. True. If these certain mixes 
were not heated, it would be impos- 
sible to run them out as they would 
be too stiff. During the heating of 
the mixture, part of the sugar dis- 
solves, which thins down the mixture 
so that it can readily be deposited. 
If the mixtures were not heated 
but thinned down by the addition 
of egg whites or water, the maca- 
roons would spread too much spoiling 
their appearance due to the razor 
like edges. These edges would also be 
very hard and brittle after baking. 
Being so thin, they would burn read- 
ily spoiling both the appearance and 
eating quality of the macaroons. 

20. True. Invert syrup has the 
property of drawing and retaining 
moisture. By using it, the products 
will stay moist and soft for a longer 
period of time. Honey, molasses and 
glycerine also are known as hygro- 
scopic ingredients (moisture retain- 
ers). 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EUGENE LAZARUS RESIGNS 


KINGSTON, PA.—Eugene Lazarus 
has resigned as general manager of 
the Kingston Cake Co. to become 
president and general manager of 
the Penn Paper Co., Waynesburg, Pa., 
manufacturer of paper specialties for 
bakeries. Mr. Lazarus started with 
the Kingston Cake Co. as bookkeeper 
in 1924 and has been general manag- 
er since 1930. 
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Try HAVASAK ’ You'll 
like it for its economy and 
fine quality results. 
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SATISFIED 


CUSTOMERS 


HE only objective in bread 

production is building satisfied 
customers. No production process 
change that does not meet this test 
is justified. 
The exceptional baking qualities 
of HAVASAK fit right in with this 
goal. For HAVASAK has those 
merits that show up best in pleas- 
ing the bread buyer—smooth, silky 
texture, good loaf appearance and 
appetizing eating qualities. 


The wheats that compose HAVA- 
SAK are carefully chosen from the 
cream of the crop. Their baking 
values are pre-tested in our labo- 
ratories. Naturally, such care in 
the selection of raw materials will 
be reflected in the high quality of 
the finished product. 


You'll like the way HAVASAK 
makes bread. 








ABILENE, 
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37 WALL STREET 


A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


NEW YORK CITY 5 


DIGBY 8-0774 








SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 


WHroLe WHeaT FLour 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








‘ x 
ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 





CARGILL 


SPECIALISTS IN 


‘ 
SERVING b, 





WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. ~ 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicN RJ_OUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








WOLCOTT: & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
fansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 


JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P, O. Box 646 
404 Queen & Crescent Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 











INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 


Flour — Grain — Feeds 


30 Wellington St. West 
Toronto, Canada 





COULTER & COULTER, INC. 
Distributors of 
FLOUR 
In the Metropolitan Area 
Produce Exchange New York 4, N. Y. 











We Buy 
USED FLOUR BAGS 
«Paper -Burlap - Cotton 


and assure you maximum return 


GITTLIN CHARLOTTE BAG CO. 
P. O. Box 2506 Charlotte, N. C. 











ANALYSES 


‘FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Blvd. - Chicago 6, Ill 








CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


1949 


Jan. 16-18—Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., winter convention at the Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
secretary, Theodore Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


Jan, 18.—Midwest Barley Show and 
annual Barley Improvement Confer- 
ence, sponsored by Midwest Barley 
Improvement Assn., and Malt Re- 
search Institute, at the Hotel Nicol- 
let, Minneapolis, Minn.; director, 
John H. Parket, 828 N. Broadway, 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Jan. 23-25—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention at the Gibson Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary, Roy Fer- 
guson, Seneca Hotel, Columbus 15, 
Ohio. 

Jan. 24-26—Wheat Variety Identi- 
fication School, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, 


Jan. 24-25—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., annual convention at 
the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
secretary, Fred K. Sale, 600 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Jan. 80-Feb. 1 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., 33rd annual conven- 
tion at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; secretary, Emmet 
Gary, 16 McLellan Place, Baltlimore 
1, Md. 


March 7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, 25th anniversary 
convention at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; secretary-treas- 
urer, Victor E. Marx, American Dry 
Milk Institute, Inc., 221 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago 1, Tl. 


April 10-12—Missouri-Kansas Bak- 
ers Assn., joint convention at the Ho- 
tel President, Kansas City, Mo.; sec- 
retary, Missouri group, Fred C. Calli- 
cotte, 4410 Hunt Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; 
secretary, Kansas group, Fred J. 
Doran, 626 N. Main St., Wichita. 


April 19-20—Illinois Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Pere Mar- 
quette Hotel, Peoria, Ill.; secretary, 
Thelma E. Dallas, 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 


April 24-26 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., 15th annual convention at the 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; secre- 
tary, Sidney Baudier, Jr., 401 Board 
of Trade Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 


May 1-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
85th annual convention at the Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis, Tenn.; execu- 
tive secretary, E. P. Cline, 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


May 8-9—Nebraska Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Paxton Ho- 
tel, Omaha; secretary, Tom Naughtin, 
Jr., 806 Farnam St., Omaha. 


May 8-10—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, annual convention at the Hotel 
Seneca, Rochester; secretary, Percy 
M. Stelle, 2 Broadway, New York 4. 


May 8-10—Southwest Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Hilton Ho- 
tel, Albuquerque, N. Mex.; secretary, 
J. R. L. Kilgore, Kilgore Sales Co., 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


May 9-10—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, annual convention at the 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis; secre- 
tary, J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis. 


May 9-11—Millers National Feder- 
ation, annual convention at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl.; vice 
president and secretary, Herman 
Steen, 309 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 
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THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 











Flour Specialists Pictur 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D.G. Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 








ponesric h fj. Export 
919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 














H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 











THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


INC, 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB. 


New York San Francisco 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minnearolis, Minn. 








x} x! 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


NEW YORK 33 





3 25 Beaver Street 





ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 











Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR exrorr 


99 Wall St. New York, N.Y. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 














Bs in 














Cable Address: ‘‘DorFrracs,’’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘‘Famed,’’ London 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,”’ London 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


“Feastanco,’’ London. 





Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,’’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 

57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLomaA,” Glasgow 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW, C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred, 
Cable Address: ‘‘Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 


50 Wellington Street 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘MARVEL,’ Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 


Cables: 'Pxuitip,’’ Dundee 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ‘'ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 





Algemeene Handel-en 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM 
Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - Starch 


Established 1885 





BULSING & HESLENFELD 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


N. Vs Industrie Maatschappy 


HOLLAND 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 


Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Osieck,’’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 





Sole Agents for the 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S. 


HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C, 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited. 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Matluch” 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 


Cable Address: “Visco’ 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 
Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: “Cleo.” All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: ‘‘FELIXCOHEN” 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, etc. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
Cables: Radium 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 

Corr.: Postbox 1151 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P. 0. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: : 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 





Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,” Rotterdam 


FEEDSTUFFS-™ fecinan’ 


118 So. 6th St. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,’"’ Haarlem 


Established 1881 


BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 
All Standard Codes Used 





Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


FLEMMING BANG 
FLOUR MILL AGENT 
Meldahisgade 1 COPENHAGEN, V. 

Denmark 
Solicits Correspondence With Exporters 
of Flour, Semolina, Feedingstuffs. 
Cable Address: Flembang, Copenhagen 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase 
A.B.C. 5th Edition 
Riverside 1901 and Improved 


newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Produce Exchange 











Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORK 











Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 


CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Dough Control Instrument 


The development of a new type 
scientific instrument capable of meas- 
uring dough consistency in the bread 
mixer has been announced by Roland 
W. Selman, vice president of the C. J. 
Patterson Co., Kansas City. Produc- 
tion of this instrument, called the 
“Mixatron,” culminates over two and 
a half years of research in the prob- 
lems of dough mixing controls, the 
company said. 
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The “Mixatron” is an electronic 
device which measures dough devel- 
opment during the mixing operation. 
In addition it records this informa- 
tion in the form of a curve which 
is plotted against time. Thus it gives 
the shop superintendent and the pro- 
duction personnel an accurate dough 
by dough record of consistency, C. J. 
Patterson says. 

At the time of installation tests are 
run to determine the curve pattern 
which produces the best bread. Then 
in actual production any variation 
from this standard curve warns shop 
personnel that something is wrong. 
A comparison with test curves indi- 
cates where to look for the trouble. 





Company officials say that the 
‘‘Mixatron” provides the baker with 
the information he needs for complete 
control of the mixing operation. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained 
from the C. J. Patterson Co. of Kan- 
sas City. 


Frozen Fresh Lemon Puree 


A new frozen fresh lemon puree 
which has been extensively tested in 
the bakery, ice cream and beverage 
industries has been announced by 
Frosted Fruit Products, Inc., 200 
Center St., Los Angeles, Cal., pack- 
ers of California frozen fruits. 


The product contains, in addition 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY YEARS 




















ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 





















































This Hunter Trade-Mark is more than just a 


label. 


high quality in flour. 


It is a symbol and pledge of time-tested 
This famous brand—the 


oldest in Kansas—has met the test of 70 years 


of service to bakers. 























ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS 


BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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to the juice of the lemon, a care- 
fully-controlled quantity of the inner 
fruit cells and peel oil. The manufac- 
turer states that under actual pro- 
duction conditions it has demonstrat- 
ed its ability to impart to finished food 
products a flavor equal in strength 
and quality to that achieved by the 
use of fresh fruit. It is said to be 
especially suited for use in lemon 
pies, chiffon cakes, sherbets and bev- 
erages. 


To insure absolute uniformity, the 
fruit used in the production of the 
puree is carefully selected from a 
single district of southern California 
and packed under a process devel- 
oped by Frosted Fruit Products. The 
cost to the user is approximately 
half that of buying and squeezing 
fresh lemons, and a finished product 
of at least equal quality and greater 
uniformity is assured. Frosted Fruit 
Products’ frozen fresh lemon puree 
is packed with 16 2/3% sugar in one 
gallon hermetically-sealed cans and 
32-lb. tins. Further information may 
be obtained from the manufacturer. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW NABISCO MANAGER 


ATLANTA —H. G. Maugans has 
been appointed local sales manager 
of the National Biscuit Co. The an- 
nouncement of his new appointment 
was made recently by W. H. Saun- 
ders, district sales manager for the 
Atlanta area. Mr. Maugans started 
his career with Nabisco in 1926 with 
the Baltimore, Md., branch. Four 
years later he was promoted to spe- 
cial salesman and sent to Washing- 
ton, D. C. After two years of special 
sales work, he was named sales man- 
ager, and has served in that capacity 
in a number of North and South 
Carolina branches of Nabisco. 
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“pavid Haru 1 Bal ers 


speci 


Made from a ‘iit selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 
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Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 
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AIB Baking School Announces 
New Program for 1949 Classes 


CHICAGO—The curriculum of the 
American Institute School of Baking 
has been revised so that the scientific 
and technical studies and experiment- 
al bakeshop practice will be concen- 
trated in the first part of the term, 
and students will have an opportunity 
to elect bread or cakes bakeshop proj- 
ects of personal interest to complete 
the course. 

The regular baking course will in- 
corporate work on all phases of bak- 
ing in 20 weeks of continuous study. 
Each full-term course has been divid- 
ed into one 12-week period followed 
by two periods of four weeks each. 

The science subjects will be pre- 
sented during the first 12 weeks of 
the term. This division is known as 
the basic course, and includes instruc- 
tion in materials and general science, 
experimental baking, materials lab- 
oratory, mathematics, bakeshop me- 
chanics and production and cost con- 
trol. The first of the two four-week 
periods will be devoted to shop work 
on bread, rolls, cake and sweet goods. 
During the second four-week period, 
each student will do shop work on 
either bread or cake, whichever he 
elects. Lectures on human relations 
and sanitation, and library research 
problems, in addition to a term paper 
will be integral parts of the last eight 
weeks of the course. 

The school faculty, heads of the in- 
stitute’s departments and a few guest 
lecturers will conduct the regular 
baking courses. Students will be in- 
structed through the medium of lec- 
tures and demonstrations. Classes are 
limited to 48 men to permit individual 


W.R. ZANES 


AND 


COMPANY 


New Orleans 


Whitney Bank Bldg. 
Magnolia 4181 


Dallas 


Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Central 8129 


Houston 


Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Beacon 3-9425 


U.S. National Bank Bldg. 
2-0582 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


FORWARDING AGENiS 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 











instruction. Three classes are sched- 
uled for 1949, beginning respectively, 
Jan. 3, April 18 and Aug. 1. 

To fulfill the requirements for 
graduation, students must satisfac- 
torily complete the basic course, shop 
work, lectures and library work and 
the elected bakeshop problem. 

The AIB school of baking has pre- 
pared a new catalogue. Copies of the 
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catalogue and more details of the new 
program may be obtained from School 
Office, American Institute of Baking, 
1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONTINENTAL DECLARES THREE 


NEW YORK—tThe board of di- 
rectors of the Continental Baking Co. 
has declared the following dividends: 

A quarterly dividend of $1.37% per 
share on the outstanding $5.50 divi- 
dend preferred stock, payable Jan. 1 
to holders of record of such stock at 
the close of business Dec. 10. 

A. regular quarterly dividend for 
the fourth quarter of the year 1948 
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of 25¢ per share on the outstanding 
common stock, payable Dec. 27 to 
holders of record of such stock at the 
close of business Dec. 10. 

An extra dividend for the year 1948 
of 50¢ per share on the outstanding 
common stock, payable Dec. 27 to 
holders of record of such stock at the 
close of business Dec. 10. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—- 


NATIONAL TEA EXTRA 


CHICAGO—tThe National Tea Co. 
has declared an extra dividend of 50¢ 
on its common stock, payable Jan. 3 to 
stockholders of record Dec. 16. Total 
1948 payments were $1.8742, com- 
pared with $1.25 during 1947. 








Riegel Papers 


Four of the six largest 





ready-mixed flour producers 


buy Riegel Papers 
regularly 


Among the producers of ready-mixed flour, and in many other 
fields, you will find that most of the sales leaders are regular Riegel 
customers. They buy from us simply because they know we can 
make packaging and industrial papers that combine technical ex- 
cellence with economy and production efficiency. Their confidence 
in Riegel is an important reason why your company—whether 
large or small—should see if we can also help you. Riegel Paper 
Corporation, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





We produce over 600 different packaging, printing, converting and indus- 
trial papers. If we don’t have what you want, we can probably make it. 
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Russian Grain Crop 
Estimated at 
Prewar Level 


LONDON —Although the Russian 
authorities appear reluctant to dis- 
close the current crop yields in the 
territories forming the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics, traders con- 
sider that the recent claim that grain 
production has now reached the pre- 
war level is capable of being sub- 
stantiated. 

By 1945, Russian industrial and ag- 
ricultural production as a whole had 
dropped to about half the 1940 fig- 
ure, and experts consider that if the 
prewar figure has in fact now been 
reached, the total grain crop must be 
in the region of 119 million tons. 
From reports received in recent 
months it appears that Asiatic Russia 
has now superseded the Ukraine as 
the chief grain producing area, al- 
though the outturns from the East 
are said to be lower than originally 
anticipated when development began. 


Recovers Rapidly 


Soviet agricultural production as a 
whole appears to be recovering rap- 
idly from wartime devastation, and 
there is every possibility that the tar- 
get for 1950, estimated to be an all- 
time high of 127 million tons, will 
be more than realized. The major por- 
tion of the increase is expected to 
come from the newly developed lands 
in the East. 

On the other hand, there appears 
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to be some reluctance on the part of 
the Russian authorities to negotiate 
new export deals. If the outturn 
achieved this year is as good as that 
of 1940, traders suggest that new 
agreements would have been rapidly 
forthcoming. Russia’s future position, 
in view of her earlier boasts that she 
is out to capture a larger share of 
the world’s grain markets, appears 
uncertain. The building of reserves 
may account for some, but certainly 
not all, of the surplus production. 

Britain’s negotiations for a coarse 
grains agreement with Russia are 
continuing, but no indication of the 
tonnage involved has been disclosed 
by either side. One expert forecast 
some months ago that 2 million tons 
had been requested. This is considered 
to be on the high side because Bri- 
tain’s total requirements for 1949, 
according to a recent statement by 
Dr. Edith Summerskill, parliamentary 
secretary to the British Ministry of 
Food, is only 2.8 million tons. 

It is stressed, however, in trade cir- 
cles that this is Britain’s minimum 
requirement. Before the war Britain’s 
average yearly importation of coarse 
grains, feed wheat and wheat by- 
products was in the region of 4.5 mil- 
lion tons. It is possible, therefore, 
that Britain would be willing to take 
as much as Russia cares to offer. 


Disagree on Prices 

Two reasons have been advanced 
for the delay in completing the agree- 
ment. First, the question of price has 
been mentioned. The Russians are 
anxious to obtain the top price for 
their coarse grain, whereas Britain 
is in a stronger position than this 
time last year, when the agreement 





Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Reports Net Profit of $1,539,602 


TORONTO — D. C. MacLachlan, 
president of the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., in presenting the company’s 
annual statement for the year ended 
July 31, 1948, said that worldwide 
shortage of cereals during the year 
necessitated reduced allocations of 
wheat for milling purposes with the 
result that the company’s mills were 
not able to operate at their full ca- 
pacity during the latter part of the 
year and total production and gross 
revenue were reduced accordingly. 
However, the net profit for the year 
was $1,539,602, compared with $1,- 
165,026 in 1947 and $868,734 in 1946. 

The extensive program of modern- 


ization of plant and diversification of 
product instituted in recent years 
has been continued. The larger Ca- 
nadian wheat crop harvested this 
summer assures the milling industry 
of adequate supplies of wheat during 
the coming year and a reasonably 
good volume of flour business is ex- 
pected, although it will probably be 
somewhat lower than in recent record 
years, Mr. MacLachlan said. 

A detailed tabulation of the con- 
solidated balance sheet and the con- 
solidated profit and loss and surplus 
statements appears elsewhere on this 
page. 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF PROFIT AND LOSS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED JULY 31, 1948 


Earnings from operations before providing 
set out below 
Income from investments 


Deduct: 
Interest on funded debt 
On first mortgage bonds ..... 
On collateral trust debentures 


trucks ee 
Appropriation tor employees’ pensions 


Cee eres ecoeeees 49, 


Depreciation on buildings, plant, equipment, autos and 


for the charges 


$ 3,109,790.09 





$ 3,159,463.37 


89,374.56 
42,500.00 


289,891.11 


154,095.26 575,860.93 


2,583,602.44 


Profit before providing for taxes on income.... $3 
Provision for taxes OM INCOME 2... rescenccesecee 1,044,000.00 
Net profit for the year . “an ‘ eneane ne p eae ‘ $ 1,539,602.44 
Deduct provision for tax payable on unused inventory re- 

serve TELUETULUEEEEULUTIELELTLE RET ‘ 94,000.00 


for 750,000 tons was negotiated, be- 
cause world prices are substantially 
lower. ~ 

Secondly, it has been suggested in 
an informed quarter that Russia is 
endeavoring to force Britain to ac- 
cept a long term trade agreement, a 
suggestion which the British are re- 
luctant to accept since traders would 
prefer to make purchases in the U.S., 
Canada and other Empire countries 
as soon as conditions allow. It would 
be fatal for Britain, observers say, to 
tie herself up with Russia for a num- 
ber of years at prices which are dras- 
tically inflated as a result of present 
world conditions. It may be con- 
fidently assumed that the British 
government will resist any such de- 
mands. 
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K. T. CROMBIE DEAD 


WINNIPEG—K. T. Crombie, 70, 
president of Kenneth Crombie & 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, died here last 
week. Born in Dumfries, Scotland, 
Mr. Crombie came to Canada some 
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years ago, and while only a member 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
since 1939, he had for many years 
been associated with the William E. 
Reid Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


VANCOUVER EXCHANGE 
ELECTS 4 TO BOARD 


VANCOUVER — Four representa- 
tives of the grain trade were elected 
to the board of the Vancouver 
Merchants’ Exchange at the 27th an- 
nual general meeting held here dur- 
ing the week. They are: M. W. Ber- 
ridge, Canada Grain Export Co.; 
Vernon Lester, Hallet & Carey 
(B.C.), Ltd., Duncan McLaren, brok- 
er, and Philip Wolfe, Jas. Richardson 
& Sons, Ltd. 

The retiring president is John W. 
Whittle, manager for Midland Pacific 
Terminals, Ltd.,The new officers will 
be named at the first meeting of the 
new board. Retiring vice president 
and in line for the group presidency 
honors is James K. Cavers, C. Gard- 
ner Johnson, Ltd. 











MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY, LTD. 


(A Company incorporated under the Ontario Companies Act) and its 
wholly-owned Subsidiaries 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AS AT JULY 31, 1948 
ASSETS 


Current: 
Cash on hand and in banks 


Government bonds at cost (market value $26,200) 
Accounts and bills receivable, less reserve 


Inventories as determined and certified by the manage- 


ment and valued as follows— 


Hard wheat (including wheat held as agents for 


the Canadian Wheat Board) at cost 


Flour, soft wheat, coarse grains, cereals, feeds, bags 
and other products and material valued at the 


lower of cost or market 


Less special inventory reserve 


Prepaid expenses 


3,926,037.65 


Refundable portion of excess profits taxes due March 31, 


1949 (estimated) 


Sundry: 


$ 5,513,282.65 
ever cr es 1,100,000.00 4,413,282.65 
revere e TTT Tee 94,920.20 
STIeTT Terre Te 304,200.00 





$ 7,254,402.66 


Refundable portion of excess profits taxes due March 31, 


1950, 1951 and 1952 (estimated) 


Inventories of repair parts and supplies less reserve 


378,800.00 
103,700.12 


Advances to and investment in wholly-owned subsidiary 


Mot commolidated ....cccscsesccceces 
Sinking fund—cash in hands of trustee 


66,603.66 


Owing by officers and employees under stock purchase 


PORN ve cesvecccesceccsccecsenseccecs 


Investments: 


Shares of controlled companies based on revaluations by 
the management in 1926 (approximate market value 


$1,083,000) wn ccvccccccessscccceccces 


Other investments, mortgages, exchange seats and prop- 
pror 


erties acquired, held for sale, less reserve 


Fixed: 


Real estate, plant and equipment at the depreciated re- 


placement valuation as appraised by 


praisal Co., Ltd., as of June 15, 1929, plus additions 


BO COMBE ccccccccscccccceeenseseccess 
Less reserve for depreciation ... 


Trucks and automobiles at cost less depreciation 


Trademarks and good-will ..........+-. 


CS oe eenccesecee 104.52 
Cc eeereceecsouce 82,631.48 631,839.78 
Cece seeeseeense $ 2,071,782.97 
oabeuneee 59,470.38 2,131,253.35 
Canadian Ap- 
Teevr rT Tier 7,571,690.07 
TETTTTTirrTT ree 3,410,885.51 
$ 4,160,804.56 
so eene 177,399.03 4,338,203.59 
TETTTLT LTTE TTT 1.00 


$14,355,700.38 


LIABILITIES 


Current: 


Current bankers’ advances (secured) ... 
Owing for undelivered purchases of grain, etc. (secured) 
Accounts and wages payable and accrued charges...... 


$ 1,275,935.36 
402,415.61 
541,335.56 


Taxes payable and accrued (including provision for esti- 


mated income and excess profits taxeS) ........... 


Bond and debenture interest accrued 


Serial debenture instalment due Sept. 1, 


Funded debt: 


First mortgage sinking fund bonds, 3% % series due 1963— 
$ 


Issued 


Less purchased for sinking fund 


1,300,694.55 

24,814.06 

200,000.00 

$ 3,745,195.14 
2,500,000.00 
153,500.00 


$ 2,346,500.00 
6,000.00 


2,340,500.00 


Balance carried to consolidated statement of earned surplus $ 1,445,602.44 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF EARNED SURPLUS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED JULY 31, 1948 
Balance July 31, 1947 . TPeTTe TT TERT eR eT TT $ 3,532,065.62 


Add balance transferred from consolidated statement of 
profit and loss ..... . . 


~ 


,445,602.44 


$ 4,977,668.06 





Deduct dividends paid on common shares totaling 75¢ per 
PEPTIC TTT TTT TET ToT TT TCL 321,233.25 
Balance July 31, 1948 ......scsccvccesecseccccsecseseesesess $ 4,656,434.81 


3 
Collateral trust ten-year 3% serial debentures (secured) 
repayable in instalments at the rate of $200,000 per 
annum in each of the years 1949 and 1950, $100,000 
in each of the years 1951 to 1954 inclusive, and 
$400,000 in 1955 (after deducting instalment included 
in current liabilities) .........ccceccceescesesceeees 1,200,000.00 3,540,500.00 
Reserve re employees’ stock purchase plan—arising from 
sale of this company’s shares held by a subsidiary... 105,500.00 
Capital: 
Authorized— 
500,000 common shares of no par value 
Issued— 
438,100 common shares .......ceeeeeeeecseeeeeereees $ 2,318,100.00 


Less 9,940 shares held by a subsidiary.......... 10,029.57 


Earned surplus—balance accumulated since Aug. 1, 1934.... 


2,308,070.43 
4,656,434.81 


$14,355,700.38 
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CANADIAN FEED GRAIN 
SUPPLIES 25% LARGER 


WINNIPEG—tThe feed grain sup- 
ply situation in Canada at the pres- 
ent time is roughly 25% better than 
a year ago, according to the latest 
report of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

The bureau gives two reasons for 
the improvement—a drop in the num- 
ber of grain-consuming animals and 
a feed grain crop exceeding last year’s 
by some 136 million bushels. The bu- 
reau also notes that there is more 
even distribution of the 1948 produc- 
tion. Central Canada turned out an 
excellent crop in contrast to the near 
failure experienced in 1947. 

As a result of even distribution, it 
is anticipated that shipments of west- 
ern feed grains under the freight as- 
sistance plan will be considerably low- 
er in the 1947-48 crop year. 

The bureau says supplies of forage 
should be adequate in nearly all sec- 
tions of the country this year. The 
all-Canada hay and clover crop is 
down slightly from 1947, but this de- 
crease is more than offset by a larger 
crop of alfalfa. 

The outlook for millfeed supplies 
for domestic feeding depends on the 
output of the milling industry and 
the extent of which millfeeds are ex- 
ported. So far, the removal of export 
restrictions on millfeeds has not re- 
sulted in significant exports. Only 
6,100 tons were exported during Au- 
gust and September. 

The supply outlook for protein 
feeds is rather uncertain, says the 
bureau. Oilseeds are generally in good 
supply. 
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J. G. GARDINER TO HEAD 
U.K. WHEAT PACT GROUP 


WINNIPEG — Word from Ottawa 
indicates that the Rt. Hon. J. G. Gar- 
diner, Minister of Agriculture, shortly 
will head a delegation to Britain to 
re-negotiate new food contracts. This 
week the annual Dominion-Provincial 
Agricultural Production Conference 
is being held in the Canadian capital. 

It was reported that as soon as 
the present conference is concluded, 
Mr. Gardiner will fly to the old coun- 
try, and that the chief item in the 
discussions with British government 
officials, will be the negotiation of a 
new price for the 140 million bushels 
of wheat Britain will take from Can- 
ada in the 1949-50 crop year. Under 
the U.K.-Canada wheat agreement, 
this price must be fixed by Dec. 31. 

The British price for the 1949 crop 
year is $2 bu. basis No. 1 northern, 
and.while there is little to indicate 
what price may be established for 
the next crop year, the general opin- 
ion is that Canada will ask for $2.25, 
while the U.K. on the other hand may 
seek a price less than $2. Many be- 
lieve that the price will be estab- 
lished at the present level of $2 bu. 
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B. C. GRAIN EXPORTS HIT 
3,392,105 BU. IN MONTH 


VANCOUVER—November was the 
most active month in the new crop 
year as far as British Columbia grain 
exports are concerned. Shipments last 
month were up to 3,392,105 bu. com- 
pared with only 1,675,631 bu. in Oc- 
tober and 1,183,563 bu. in November 
last year. Vancouver accounted for 
3,164,372 bu. and New Westminster 
227,733 bu. for the crop year so far. 
B.C. shipments have been 7,688,000 
bu. contrasting with 5,900,000 bu. in 
the same period last season. 

Prospects for December shipments 
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1949 FARM GOALS SUGGEST 
10% MORE CHICKS, TURKEYS 


Increase of 3% in Dairy Production Asked; Turkey Goal 
Would Place Output at 35.1 Million Birds; 
Flax Target Cut 36% 


are bright, with a possible movement 
of close to 6 million bushels. Sixteen 
full cargoes have been worked and 
there are a number of regular U.K. 
liners which will take from 8,000 to 
8,500 tons each. One full cargo for 
India, the second this season, is now 
loading. 
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SEARLE GRAIN CO. BUYS 
54 RELIANCE ELEVATORS 


WINNIPEG—S. A. Searle, presi- 
dent of the Searle Grain Co., last 
week confirmed the purchase of 54 
country elevators by his company 
from the Reliance Grain Co. The 
elevators have now been incorporated 
into the Searle elevator system. There 
was no indication of the purchase 
price. 

This transaction completes the sale 
of the Reliance Grain Co. elevator 
system. The Reliance Grain Co. is 
one of the oldest export firms in 
western Canada, and is now concen- 
trating on Canadian shipping and ex- 
port trade. 

The Searle Grain Co. now has 459 
country elevators in the three prairie 
provinces. Of the latest purchase, 38 
are in Saskatchewan and 16 in AIl- 
berta. 
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DENMARK ENDS IMPORT 
CONTROLS ON GRAINS 


OTTAWA—Government sources re- 
port that because of the improvement 
of the Danish economic situation dur- 
ing the current year, a limited num- 
ber of goods were removed from im- 
port control. The commodities con- 
cerned of chief interest to Canadian 
exporters are unmilled wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, maize and feedingstuffs. 
However, the importation of these 
goods will be subject to the dollar 
exchange situation prevalent at the 
time of purchase. 
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CLASS 2 WHEAT PRICE 
36%4c OVER CLASS 1 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board last week advised the trade 
that the average price of No. 2 wheat 
over the board’s price of No. 1 wheat, 
for the month of October, is 36% ¢ bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NEW GRAIN TANKS PLANNED 


HAVEN, KANSAS—A 200,000 bu. 
addition to the Farmers Grain Co., 
Haven, Kansas, will be constructed 
next year by Chalmers & Borton of 
Hutchinson. Nine new grain tanks 
will be erected. 
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License Validity 
Extended by OIT, 
Due to Strike 


WASHINGTON—In view of the 
spread of the longshoremen’s strike 




















‘to the East Coast, the Office of Inter- 


national Trade announced that the 
validity period of all export licenses 
which expire during the period Nov. 
10, 1948, to Dec. 30, 1948, is auto- 
matically extended to Dec. 31, 1948, 
provided exports thereunder are to 
go forward by water from the East 
Coast or Gulf Coast ports. 

The validity period of export li- 
censes extended by Current Export 
Bulletins Nos. 494, 486 and 481 to 
permit shipment from the West Coast 
ports of the U.S., is also extended 
through Dec. 31, 1948. 


WASHINGTON—Increases of 10% 
in the number of young chickens to 
be raised for flock replacement and 
in the number of turkeys to be raised 
are suggested by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture as 1949 production 
goals on the basis of continued strong 
consumer demand. 

For 1949, a goal of 700 million 
young chickens is asked. This is in- 
tended to provide 273 million pullets, 
to make a total of 405 million poten- 
tial layers Jan. 1, 1950. With aver- 
age production, USDA states, a lay- 
ing flock of this size would provide 
at least 370 eggs per person during 
1950 and meet other expected re- 
quirements. 

In September, the USDA an- 
nounced a goal of 425 million hens 
and pullets on farms Jan. 1, 1949. 
Fewer layers are sought at the start 
of 1950 because more red meat is in 
prospect for that year, the USDA 
explains, and demand for eggs as a 
meat substitute may be reduced 
somewhat below the expected con- 
sumption of about 380 eggs per per- 
son in 1949. 

The chicken goal, together with an- 
ticipated broiler production and hens 
culled from laying flocks, will pro- 
vide about 23.5 lb. meat per person. 


Turkey Boost Asked 


A goal of 35.1 million turkeys to 
be raised in 1949 is suggested. This 
would provide consumers with about 
4 lb. turkey per person, as compared 
with an estimated 1948 per capita 
consumption of 3.4 Ib. 

The suggested goal for 1949 milk 
production on farms is 120 billion 
pounds, an increase of about 3% over 
1948 estimated production. Achieve- 
ment of the goal will require a fur- 
ther production increase over the 
record of more than 5,000 lb. per cow, 
expected to be reached in 1948 de- 
spite the short supply of corn which 
was available from the 1947 crop. 
Liberal feed supplies for the first 
part of 1949 are already assured by 
the large 1948 crops. 

Wherever conditions permit, the 
USDA suggests that farmers increase 
milk production through the adoption 
of efficient farming practices such as 
improving the quality of pasture and 
other roughage crops, and grain feed- 
ing of individual cows in accordance 
with milk production results. This 
will also tend to conserve the soils 
and improve net returns, USDA points 
out. 

The 1949 goal for sheep and lambs 
is intended to increase numbers on 
farms and ranches during 1949 as 
much as conditions permit. Expand- 
ing sheep production will require sev- 
eral years, and sheepmen are urged 
to bring about a substantial increase 
in breeding stock in the years imme- 
diately ahead. An increase in stock 
sheep to at least 30.5 million head 
by the end of 1949 is considered de- 
sirable. 

Previously the USDA announced a 
pork production goal calling for a 
17% increase in the number of spring 
pigs. It also has asked that farmers 
hold down wheat and potato plant- 
ings to prevent large surpluses. 

A goal of 3,026,000 planted acres, 


75 


to produce 26.7 million bushels of 
flaxseed, is suggested for 1949. This 
would be about 36% below the actual 
planted acreage in 1948, from which 
a near-record crop of almost 50 mil- 
lion bushels was produced, but 30% 
above the prewar 1937-41 acreage. 
Total requirements for flaxseed for 
domestic use in 1949-50 amount to 
36.2 million bushels, including 31.2 
million bushels for crushing to pro- 
duce 600 million pounds of linseed 
oil. The suggested 1949 production, 
together with anticipated carry-over 
stocks and normal imports, would be 
sufficient to meet domestic require- 
ments, USDA states. 

Other 1949 production goals an- 
nounced this week suggest: 

Substantial increases in legume 
and grass seeds in order to restore 
depleted stocks and provide for in- 
creased seedings. 

A total of 62,157,000 acres of tame 
hay for harvest, 3.8 million acres 
greater than the 1948 indicated acre- 
age. This should result in production 
of 87 million tons, as compared with 
an estimated 82.7 million tons in 
1948. The hay increase is considered 
important from a_ soil-maintenance 
standpoint. 

Rice plantings of 1.6 million acres, 
the same as the record 1948 goal. This 
would produce 73,888,000 bu., based 
on average yields. 
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BUFFALO ELEVATORS 
FILLED TO CAPACITY 


BUFFALO—Some of the grain ele- 
vators in the city now are filled to 
capacity and in some instances incom- 
ing shipments are being diverted to 
other elevators in the city to prevent 
diversion to other ports. When the 
eral million bushels of rail export 
shipments from this city and caused 
a jam of over 1,500 boxcars on the 
eastern coast. 

At present, the elevators have an 
unusually large volume of flaxseed 
in store—a total of 2,214,668 bu. 
About 1,278,000 bu. are afloat in stor- 
age boats. 

The large amount of storage is 
due to the recent East Coast long- 
shoremen’s strike, which tied up sev- 
season ends, if the rate of incoming 
receipts continues, it is probable that 
all of the elevators will be filled to 
capacity or approximately so. 
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BRANNAN TO ADDRESS 
ANNUAL CO-OP. MEETING 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—The inflation 
squeeze on farmers will be the top 
subject before 4,000 farmer stock- 
holders, delegates and members of 
the Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Assn. when they convene in annual 
stockholders meeting in St. Paul Dec. 
13 to 15. Scheduled to be introduced 
to the farmers at the annual dinner 
to be held in St. Paul municipal au- 
ditorium Dec. 13 are Charles F. Bran- 
nan, secretary of agriculture, and 
Sen. George D. Aiken (R., Vt.), co- 
author of the Hope-Aiken Farm Act, 
passed in the last minytes of the 
80th Congress. The two will be intro- 
duced by M. W. Thatcher, general 
manager of the cooperative, 
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Food Shortage Threatened in 
Western Germany, Reports Say 


LONDON—-Germany is threatened 
with a food shortage unless German 
farmers step up deliveries of grain 
instead of hoarding it for sale on the 
black markets at prices higher than 
those ruling under government regu- 
lation, according to reports received 
here. Considerable quantities are also 
said to be going for the illegal feed- 
ing of livestock, another lucrative 
source of income for the German 
producer. 

The position has now become so 
difficult that the authorities in the 
Anglo-American zones are releasing 
reserve stocks of flour in order that 
the present bread ration can be main- 
tained. Maj.-Gen. Bishop, the acting 
regional commissioner for North 
Rhine-Westphalia, the largest land 
in the British zone, has said that 
the shortage of food is purely a Ger- 
man affair and he issued a warning 
that deficiencies in the coming 
months would not be met by any in- 
crease in grain and flour exports 
from America. 

Farmers were instructed to deliver 
sufficient grain by Nov. 15 to allow 
the manufacture of 205,000 tons flour. 

Deliveries, however, only allowed 
the German mills to produce 110,000 
tons. It is estimated by the authori- 
ties that 25% of the grain quota has 
been diverted to the black market. 

This artificial food shortage, of 
German origin, may force a reduction 
in the bread ration by 20% between 
December and June, 1949, observers 
say. The shortage is considered to be 
avoidable since the German harvest 
this year was satisfactory in spite of 
the shortage of fertilizers. 

The shortage is also being felt in 
potato deliveries and the authorities 
fear that large quantities will have to 
be imported from Holland in order 
to meet winter requirements. The 


present crop is one of the _ best 
achieved for several years but a 
greater proportion than usual is al- 
leged to have been held back for black 
market sale and for the feeding of 
livestock. Black market meat brings 
a high price in Germany and the at- 
traction for the farmer is obvious. 

Traders consider that the authori- 
ties will tighten up for their inspec- 
tion methods and increase the penal- 
ties for those convicted of hoarding. 
Similar difficulties were experienced 
last year and the authorities had to 
form inspection teams with special 
powers in order to force the growers 
to disclose their holdings. 
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CANADIAN FEED MEN PLAN 
1949 CONVENTION CRUISE 


MONTREAL—The national con- 
vention of the Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., which will be held 
May 24-29, 1949, will take the form 
of a Saguenay cruise aboard a char- 
tered Canadian Steamships Line ves- 
sel. The eastern division will be host 
and R. L. Martin, Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., national council representative, 
has prepared an interesting program. 
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CANADIAN LAKE PORTS 
SET SHIPPING RECORD 


TORONTO—A world’s record for 
grain shipping in a single day is be- 
lieved to have been established by 
Canada’s grain ports of Fort William 
and Port Arthur. The Lake Shippers 
Clearance Assn. released statistics 
showing that 7 million bushels of 
grain were shipped from the lakehead 
on Nov. 30 in 27 vessels. 

The previous mark was set 20 years 
ago when, on Nov. 29, 1928, there 
were 6,344,808 bu. cleared in a single 














APPROACH TO PRIVATE GRAIN TRADING 


By A. H. BAILEY 
Canadian Manager of The Northwestern Miller 


TORONTO—Some interest is being awakened by the public press of 
Canada in the prospect of renewal of some sort of pact between the wheat 
growing countries of the world and the consuming markets. This is an out- 
burst of the same sort of thing that followed the first great war when 
Canadian farmers found their markets, built up by 10 years or more of war, 
reduced to far less than previous levels. This situation reduced the western 
farmers to a state of poverty which lasted until close to the opening of the 


second war. 


Without being able to do anything about it the western farmers came 
to a conclusion that the government at Ottawa should take over this trade 
and operate it as a public service. Many changes in procedure were made in 
the course of the following years but none of the plans adopted were satis- 
factory to the farmers who had placed their faith in this idea. 

Now it is quite openly conceded that some form of open markets will 
have to be established. The wheat growers believe they can get this without 
conceding trading privileges to private persons or companies while the gov- 
ernment at Ottawa thinks otherwise. A wide market seems the simplest 
and best means of doing what the grain trade and farmers have in mind but 
the animosities of a long period of internal dissension seem to make uncertain 
the proposal. If they do, the private system of open marketing will be restored. 





day. Wheat shipments alone amount- 
ed to more than 3 million bushels. 
The mass exodus of shipping didn’t 
leave the harbors empty. On Dec. 1 
another 18 vessels were taking on 
grain at various elevators and an- 
other 6 were awaiting inspection be- 
fore picking up their cargoes. 

Effective Dec. 1 insurance rates 
covering marine shipments increased 
and will increase progressively until 
Dec. 12, when coverage for lake 
freighters will be cancelled. 

Stocks of all grains in store at 
lakehead elevators amounted to 34,- 
236,766 bu. for the week ended Nov. 
25, nearly 6 million fewer than the 
previous year. 
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OLD GRIST MILL 


TORONTO—One of the oldest grist 
mills in Ontario is located at Salem 
and is still giving useful service. The 
Salem mill, the last of three large 
mills, is believed to be 100 years old. 
Since the mill was gutted by flames 
in 1923 it has not produced flour but 
is used solely for grinding feed. The 
dam, rebuilt in 1901, is of sturdy 
concrete, with a 20 ft. head plus a 
wooden rack adding another four 
feet. The flume, about eight feet deep, 
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supplies a rush of water to turn the 
heavy wheel just as it did a century 
ago. 
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SALES, EARNINGS HIGHER 


TORONTO — Figures reveal that 
both sales and earnings of General 
Bakeries, Ltd., for the first six 
months, ending Oct. 31, 1948, of its 
current fiscal year are ahead of the 
comparable period of the previous fis- 
cal year. If operations continue on the 
same basis as currently for the next 
six months General Bakeries’ net 
profit, after a higher depreciation 
charge than last year, will be double 
that for the last fiscal year which 
ended April 2, 1948, when it showed 
a net profit of $41,614. 
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CANADIAN PRODUCTION 
OF MILLFEED REDUCED 


TORONTO—Millfeed production in 
Canada during October followed the 
lower trend in flour with an output 
of 69,131 tons against 87,383 tons for 
the same month last year. The total 
production of millfeeds for the three 
months ending with October amount- 
ed to 201,626 tons as compared with 
260,909 tons in the same three months 
of 1947-48. 
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WHEAT, FLOUR EXPORTS 
IN CANADA REPORTED 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
totaled almost 6 million bu. with one 
third in the form of flour. The U.K. 
took 3,305,000 bu. wheat, and 1,689,- 
400 in the form of flour. The remain- 
der went to class 2 destinations, with 
547,000 bu. wheat. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—wWhen war broke out in 
Europe in 1939, several members of 
the flour trade were drafted to gov- 
ernment service, ostensibly as the nu- 
cleus of a trade advisory service 
charged with the work of assisting 
the regular members of the civil serv- 
ice. The main task confronting them 
was the implementation of the vari- 
ous recommendations for controlling 
the trade made, in conjunction with 
representative traders, during the 
previous three years. Their aid was 
necessary because the civil servants, 
steeped in the traditional ways of 
government service, knew little of 
trade matters. Members of other 
trades were similarly drafted and the 
feedmen and bakers also had their 
representatives in government offices. 

After nearly a decade of control 
some of these men are wholly in gov- 
ernment employ. Others retain their 
trade affiliations and are still classed 
as advisors. Some of the former class, 
in the opinion of their colleagues, 
deteriorated both in efficiency and 
temperament until they are now 
nothing more nor less than civil serv- 
ants tied up in innumerable strands 
of red tape—the British description 
of bureaucracy. 

The imported flour trade has been 
most fortunate in its representation, 
both at government headquarters in 
London and in the provinces on the 
various port area committees. Nothing 
more unlike a typical civil servant 
can be imagined than Joseph 
H. Pillman of Pillman & Phillips, 
flour importers of London, and the 
measure of his breadth of vision and 


By George E. Swarbreck 





ever ready help for his fellow traders 
is illustrated by the insistence they 
displayed when he was persuaded to 
take up the office of president of the 
National Association of Flour Im- 
porters. Still traders at heart, too, 
are such men as Henry F. Egerton 
of Coventry, Sheppard & Co., and 
Charles Steel and Frederick Clarke, 
both of Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd. 
The greatest and most derogatory 
criticism one can make of a man in 
present day Britain is to say that he 
has a civil service mind. This state- 
ment cannot be made about the im- 
ported flour trade representation at 
the Ministry of Food. Naturally it 
cannot apply in general to all civil 
servants. 

The feed traders are more criti- 
cal about their colleagues who have 
remained in government service for 
the last nine years. Some of the orig- 
inal trade advisors got out as soon 
as they reasonably could because they 
hated the frustration attendant upon 
their work. Some men are not anxious 
to see controls lifted since their jobs 
are dependent upon the continuance 
of bulk buying and government inter- 


ference. 
x *k * 


Several countries are in the mar- 
ket for Roumanian wheat and corn. 
It is reliably reported that Italy is 
negotiating for 120,000 tons of wheat 
at a price of $130 a ton. Palestine, 
the Lebanon and Egypt are also show- 
ing interest in purchasing cereals 
from Roumania, and it has been 
stated in trade circles that these 
three countries are prepared to pay 
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above the world market price provid- 
ing payment in sterling can be ar- 
ranged. The prevailing shortage of 
dollars is undoubtedly a great draw- 
back to any extensive sales of Ameri- 
can corn this season. 


x *k * 


Reports from Hungary indicate 
that the sowing plan for 1948-49 lays 
stress upon the growing of feed crops 
and industrial crops instead of on pri- 
mary crops. This shift in balance was 
anticipated earlier this year in state- 
ments made by Hungarian govern- 
ment officials. The steps taken by the 
communists to force the peasants to 
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plow and sow appear to have been 
moderately successful and it is an- 
nounced that the acreage planned for 
cropping during the current season 
has been covered. 


x *k * 


The recently concluded trade agree- 
ment between Russia and Czecho- 
slovakia provides for the sale of 300,- 
000 tons of Russian wheat in 1949. 
The Czech minister of transport has 
also announced that the Russians will 
supply Czechoslovakia during the re- 
mainder of 1948 with 30,000 wag- 
onloads of bread grains in order 
that the recently increased bread ra- 
tion may be maintained. 


x * * 


A small quantity of Canadian hard 
winter wheat flour is available for 
Scottish bakers engaged in barm mak- 
ing. This fact was disclosed by the 
British Ministry of Food in a state- 
ment circulated to members of the 
House of Commons. The price charged 
is $8.06 for 280 lb. delivered, the same 
as the cost of national flour made in 
British mills. This contains a small 
percentage admixture of Canadian 
flour. 


x * * 


Harvest troubles are reported from 
Greece. The collection and disposal 
of the wheat crop has been held up 
by the continued uncertainty as to 
the proportion of the 70,000 tons re- 
quired by the government under the 
concentration scheme each district 
will be required to produce. Mean- 
while, the farmers are demanding fur- 
ther credits for current expenses 
since they are not able to make any 
cash sales until the question of their 
share of the government quota is 
fixed. 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Bran and standard midds. 
have firmed up $1 and $1.50 ton, respec- 
tively, from last week’s levels. Demand has 
improved from most classes of buyers and 
offerings have moved well. Flour midds., 
however, continued draggy at unchanged 
prices and red dog is decidedly slow sale 
at 50¢ lower values. The heavier feeds nor- 
mally drag at this season of the year, but 
usually pick up as spring pig feeding be- 
gins early in the year. Quotations Dec. 6: 


bran $51.50, standard midds. $52.50, flour 
midds. $55.50, red dog $56.50 ton, Minne- 
apolis. 


Duluth: Demand is slow, the trend lower 
and supplies are adequate; pure bran $51.50, 
standard bran $50.50, standard midds. $51, 
flour midds. $55.50, mixed feeds $54.50, red 
dog $57. 

Kansas City: Demand showed a little 
improvement this week, with offerings con- 
tinuing moderate in volume, Although for- 
mula feed business has picked up, manu- 
facturers are not ordering feed ahead and 
continue to buy in small lots for nearby 
shipment. Over the week-end both bran 
and shorts were up 50¢ ton, and quotations 
Dec. 6 were $49@49.50 for bran and $50.50 
@651 for shorts. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, Dec. 4, carlots, 
burlaps: bran $55@56, gray shorts $58@ 
59, delivered TCP; about unchanged on 
bran and $1 higher on shorts compared 
with the previous week. Demand was more 
active. 

Salina: Demand is excellent, with prices 
about $1 ton lower. Supplies are adequate. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran $48.50 
@49, gray shorts $49.50@50. 
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Hutchinson: Millfeed demand continued 
strong and in most quarters in excess of 
output. Bran quotations wobbled slightly, 
but mills could have sold much more than 
they did. Quotations, Kansas City basis: 
bran $48.50@49, mill run $49.25@49.75, gray 
shorts $50@50.50. 


Wichita: Demand is very good for both 
bran and shorts, with supplies about off- 
setting the demand. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran $49, shorts $50.50. Bran un- 


changed, shorts 50¢ ton lower, compared 
with the preceding week. 
Oklahoma City: Bran declined while 


shorts were stronger. Quotations, straight 
ears: bran $51@52, mill run $51.80@52.80, 
shorts $52.50@53.50; mixed or pool cars 
$1 higher on all classes. 

Denver: The millfeed market continues 
steady. Demand, however, has improved 
somewhat in the last seven days. Supplies 
are a bit tighter. Quotations: bran $51, 


shorts $52. 


Chicago: Demand is fair and _ supplies 
are adequate. Bran $53.50@54.50, standard 
midds. $55@55.50, flour midds. $55.50@57, 
red dog $56.50@59. 

St. Louis: The market turned strong 
and a very good demand was on hand, 
Consequently prices are steady to higher. 


Offerings tightened up. Bran is steady, gray 
shorts 50@75¢ higher. Bran prices $51.50 
@52, gray shorts $53.25@53.75. 

Buffalo: The recent sharp advance, ex- 
tending over many weeks, has made buy- 
ers cautious about booking very far ahead 
at current prices. The current demand for 
millfeeds is just about taking care of the 
current output. The price advance this week 
was halted in bran and standard midds. 
which receded slightly from their most 
recent high but a light output bids fair to 
keep prices from any further decline, for 
a while at least. Quotations Dec. 4, f.o.b. 






Buffalo: $57@58, standard midds. $57.50@ 
58.50, flour midds. $60@61, red dog $61@62. 


Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales are very slow 
and show little day-to-day increase. A boun- 
teous grain harvest over the entire state 
is stated to be partially responsible for the 
slow market for millfeeds. Bran shows a 
slight drop in price. No interest in forward 
buying is shown and only meager amounts 
continue to be bought to satisfy immediate 
needs. Bran, ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, is quot- 
ed at $59@61.20, standard midds. $59@ 
61.20, flour midds. $63@66.20, red dog $66 
@67.20. 


Philadelphia: The local millfeed market 


has at least temporarily lost its recent 
upward momentum and evidences of an 
easy undertone have come to light. De- 


mand is only fair at best, according to the 
trade, with some orders appearing at figures 
below prevailing levels at each indication 
of a lower trend. There are reports of some 
offal on track with no takers and sellers 
giving no ground pricewise. The Dec. 4 
quotations show bran off $1 to $62@63, 
standard midds. losing a similar amount to 
put it at $63@64, and red dog unchanged 
at $72@73. 

Boston: The first hesitation in the two- 
month rising trend in millfeed quotations 
took place in the Boston market last week. 
Spring bran was $1 lower most of the 
week, but recovered at the close to finish 
unchanged. Middlings declined $1.50 and 
then recovered 50¢ of the decline. Mixed 
feeds were $1 lower, but red dog was un- 
der persistent pressure and lost $8. Dealers 
reported that buying interest has subsided 
considerably and that most operators were 
content to use up some of their inven- 
tories which have been built up rather 
substantially in the past two months, 

Quotations Dec. 4: spring bran $63; mid- 
lings $63, mixed feeds $63, red dog $70. 


New Orleans: Millfeed prices are strength- 
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ening with offerings from the mills limited 
and a slight increase in the demand, al- 
though mixers and jobbers are reluctant 
to follow the rise in price, particularly on 
bran. All sales are for immediate and first 
half December. There is no interest in 
booking ahead. Export inquiries are dull, 
with no sales reported. Bran $57.65@58.25, 
shorts $59.15@569.75. 


Atlanta: Demand very light and hand- 
to-mouth; trend unsteady; supply ample; 
wheat bran $60.50@60.75, wheat gray shorts 
$61.50@62. 

Seattle: The market tightened up sub- 
stantially during the week as supplies be- 
came scarce for December, but the short- 
age of supplies was reflected only nomi- 
nally in the price structure. One mill raised 
its ideas from $49 to $50, but other sellers 
were said to be willing to shade the $50 
price a little, for very limited supplies, 
however. The trade was in comfortable posi- 
tion and was not reaching out too far ahead, 
for the most part not beyond December. 
Montana production is moving East and 
would cost $51 or more basis Seattle, so 
the trade is dependent on local produc- 
tion. Market steady at $50, delivered com- 
mon transit points. 

Portland: Mill run $49, middlings $54 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $1 in 
steady trade, with demand stronger on the 
West Coast and mills working six days 
a week. Plants are operating at capacity 
and booked into February. Quotations: red 
bran and mill run $49, middlings $54; to 


Denver: red bran and mill run $56, mii- 
dlings $61; to California: red bran anid 
mill run $56.50, middlings $61.50, f.o.). 


San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand is heavy; su)- 
ply is limited due to the lower volume icf 
flour production. Quotations: bran _ $57, 
shorts $59, middlings $63, net cash terms, 
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Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 
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EXPORT OFFICES: 
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NEW YORK 


VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 








PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 





WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 
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Crescent 





Canary Corn Meal 

















MONTREAL 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


. CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
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Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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MAKES A GOOD MIXER! 





Seriously, if rapid salt solubility is a 
particular problem in your manufac- 
turing or processing, you might be 
interested in knowing why Diamond 
Crystal Alberger Process Salt is such 
a fine “mixer.” 

Unlike slow crystallization meth- 
ods, the Alberger system makes use of 
high brine pressure which is devel- 
oped to such an extent that super- 
saturation takes place in a special 
chamber. When this pressure is sud- 
denly released, the salt is literally 
blasted out of solution into fine 
“flasher flakes”—all within a fraction 
of a second! 
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These microscopically small “flasher 
flakes” differ from the usual type of 
salt crystal because they possess a 
high specific surface which permits 
them to dissolve much faster than or- 
dinary salt crystals. 

‘If you require a quick-dissolving 
Salt, you can count on Diamond Crys- 
tal Alberger Salt for more rapid solu- 
bility. Our Technical Director will 
gladly recommend the correct Dia- 
mond Crystal product for best results 
in your processing. Write: Diamond 
Crystal, Dept. B-17 St. Clair, Mich. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


AMberger 
process SALI 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: Millfeed demand _ continues 
strong and all of the output from western 
mills is moving into the eastern provinces 
and British Columbia. Sales in the three 
prairie provinces are unimportant. Quota- 
tions: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran $49.25, shorts $52.25; small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 
to be a little disappointing. This is partly 
a reflection of the reduced population in 
hogs, poultry and dairy cattle. Millfeed 
supplies from Alberta mills appear more 
readily available as a result of recent 
flour orders, including business to China. 
Stocks here are ample for current needs 
and prices are unchanged. Cash car quota- 
tions: bran $54.80, shorts $57.80, middlings 
$61.30. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Some mills are reported of- 
fering substantial price concessions on rye 
flour in eastern markets. Those not offer- 
ing the discounts report trade very dull 
and it is not known whether or not the 
price concessions offered by some mills 
have stimulated interest. Quotations Dec. 
6: pure white $4.80@5, medium $4.60@ 
4.80, dark $4.30@4.50 sacked, Minneapolis. 

St. Louis: Prices are 15¢ bag lower. 
Sales and shipping directions are fair. Pure 
white $5.35, medium $5.10, dark $3.85, rye 
meal $4.85. 

Buffalo: While sales of rye flour are 
on the whole better than for white flours, 
they are spotty and buyers are in a hesi- 
tant mood. The trend is firm. Quotations 
Dee. 4, f.0.b. Buffalo: white $5.85@5.90, 
dark $4.35@4.40, medium $5.60@5.65. 

Atlanta: Demand light; trend easier; 
supply ample; rye, white $5.60@5.75, dark 
$3.60@3.75. 

Philadelphia: The majority of rye con- 
sumers have not changed their minds about 
the price being too high. As a resuJt, de- 
mand for the dark flour is still on a mini- 
mized basis, with bakers taking only suf- 
ficient amounts to maintain production 
schedules. At the moment some evidence 
of an easy undertone prevails, but thus 
far has proven negligible factor in stimulat- 
ing interest. The Dec. 4 quotation on rye 
white of $5.40@5.50 is 5¢ sack under that 
of the previous week. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.59. 

Chicago: The steady small lot buying of 
rye flour continues. There is no activity. 
Directions are fair. White patent rye $5@ 
5.05, medium $4.70@4.80, dark $3.50@4.40. 

New York: Rye flour sales have been 
small. Pure white patents $5.35@5.55. 

Pittsburgh: Demand for rye flour is still 
far below normal for the season. Immedi- 
ate delivery of small amounts over this 
territory continues to be the usual order. 
Blended rye flour continues to be in greater 
demand than other patents or rye meal. 
Prices on white rye are down but blended 
rye .flour prices advanced. White, fancy 
rye flour, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, $5.25@5.35, me- 
dium $5.05@5.20, dark $4.65@4.75, blended 
$6@6.10, rye meal $4.65@4.75. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Domestic demand for 
these products continues. Quotations: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons $4.50, oatmeal in 
98-lb. jutes $5.45, f.0.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: The anticipated increase in 
demand for rolled oats and oatmeal has 
not developed as rapidly as was expected, 
as the weather remains mild. Lower tem- 
peratures will affect the demand notice- 
ably. Supplies on hand are sufficient to 
meet all buying orders. Quotations Dec. 4: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.50 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. 
sacks $5.40. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5.73 Dec. 6; 24-0z. packages $3.35 
case, 48-0z. packages $3.60. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


G. E. ROGERS, PITTSBURGH 
GRAIN DEALER, SUCCUMBS 


PITTSBURGH—George E. Rogers, 
68, Bellevue, owner and operator of 
Geo. E. Rogers & Co. here and the 
Keystone Grain Elevator, Oakdale, 
died in a local hospital Nov. 24. 

Mr. Rogers was treasurer and past 
president of the Pittsburgh Grain & 
Hay Exchange, a member of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn. and 
the National Hay Assn. 

Mr. Rogers is survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Margaret Cornell Rog- 
ers, and a daughter, Mrs. Virginia 
Rogers Stewart. Mrs. Rogers has an- 
nounced that the business will con- 
tinue to be operated under the man- 
agement of George J. Edwards, Mr. 
Rogers’ former assistant. 














E have no Aladdin’s Lamp, so we can’t work 

miracles. But when it comes to grain service 
we do the next best thing. We give every order the 
EXTRA CARE and EXTRA EFFORT that gets 
results. That kind of service is a mighty important 
part of every wheat transaction. Try us. 


For Superior Milling Wheat Analyzed 
tor Baking Strength 


Call VICTOR. 4384 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 







BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Atk jor LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 























KING’S GOLD 





For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


..- Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















Better Milling of Finer Wheat Produces 
9 


ACME quality baking flours are known by 
the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 
perior performance in the shop. ACME 
Mills buy and use only choice varieties of 
Turkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, 
scientific milling technique is backed by a 
half-century of experience . . . and every 
milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 
Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 
color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 
ITY BAKING RESULTS. 


for better baking 


ask for 
THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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Tax Trend Expected to Continue 
Upward in State Legislatures 


NEW YORK—Numerous issues of 
concern to the milling and related 
industries will come before state leg- 
islatures throughout the country dur- 
ing 1949, with regular sessions sched- 
uled in 44 states and special sessions 
likely in the others, a survey indi- 
cates. 

Regular legislative sessions get un- 
der way in January in 43 states, with 
an Alabama session to start in May. 
States without regular 1949 sessions, 
but where special sessions may be 
called, are Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi and Virginia. 

The general trend in state taxes 
appears virtually certain to continue 
upward during 1949 under the influ- 
ence of inflationary pressures and 
mounting demands for broader serv- 
ices. In 1947, the last of heavy state 
legislative activity, taxes were in- 
creased by more than half the states. 
New or increased taxes were enacted 
by four states in 1948, even though 
only a few legislatures convened. In 
many of the 1949 sessions, the ques- 
tion will be what new or increased 
taxes to enact rather than whether 
or not there should be any boost. 
Hope of general tax reduction in the 
states in the early future isn’t in 
the picture. 

New and increased general sales 
taxes and selected sales taxes on such 
products as gasoline, alcoholic bever- 
ages, soft drinks and cigarettes will 
be widely proposed, with tightening 
of present sales tax administration 
also in prospect. The alternative to 
seeking new revenue from sales taxes 
will generally be new or increased 
levies against individual and corpo- 
rate income. In some instances com- 
binations of new or higher sales and 
income levies may be sought. 

With highway financing among the 
major issues up for action, increased 
automotive taxes or bond issuance, 
or both, will be proposed in more than 
half the states for expanded highway 
modernization programs. This will ex- 
tend a trend of the last two years 
which saw gasoline taxes boosted by 
10 states, together with other auto- 
motive tax raises and bond issuance 
for road purposes in other states. 

A trend toward higher taxes at the 
local as well as state level also is 
continuing, with the problem of eas- 
ing the fiscal burdens of municipal 
governments to be raised in most 
state legislative sessions. Bills pro- 
posing increased state financial aid 
to political subdivisions or broaden- 
ing of local taxing authority, or both, 
will flood state law-mills. 


More Federal Taxes Seen 

Meanwhile, despite increasing ef- 
forts in that direction, the prospect 
is not bright for early major action 
toward the elimination of overlap- 
ping taxation among federal, state 
and local governments. As contrasted 
with proposals for withdrawal by the 
federal government for tax fields 
sought exclusively by state and local 
governments, and for accompanying 
curbing of the federal grant-in-aid 
device, the talk in Washington is of 
increased expenditures in many fields, 
which call for more rather than less 
federal taxes, and of new and in- 
creased federal aid programs in such 
fields as social security, education 
and many others. 

Legislation affecting retail mer- 
chandising and pricing may be raised 


as controversial issues in many states. 
Efforts probably will again be made 
to add Missouri, Texas and Vermont 
to the 45 states which now have fair 
trade laws, permitting manufacturers 
to establish minimum resale prices 
for their products. At the same time, 
opponents of fair trade legislation are 
reported planning to seek repeal of 
such measures where they’re already 
in effect. 

Unfair trade practices acts also 
may be raised as issues. Now effec- 
tive in some 18 states, these measures 
follow a pattern prohibiting the sale 
of a product at a price lower than its 
invoice or replacement cost, plus the 
cost of doing business, which, in the 
absence of proof to the contrary, is 
usually deemed to be 6%. 

Although no new state chain store 
taxes have been enacted in recent 
years, such measures probably will 
again be proposed in a number of 
states. There are no present indica- 
tions, however, that the trend away 
from such levies will be reversed. 

There will be revived controversy 
in the states, as well as in Congress, 
over taxation of cooperatives. State 
legislators generally are likely to 
remain cool to proposals for elimina- 
tion of advantages enjoyed by co- 
operatives. 


Enrichment Laws 


Legislation requiring vitamin en- 
richment of white bread and flour 
will be sought in states where it has 
not already been enacted. Twenty- 
three states now have such laws, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island hav- 
ing adopted them in 1948. Bills relat- 
ing to the packaging of flour also 
will probably be among the measures 
appearing during the coming year. 

Bills to further extend the trend 
of recent years toward liberalization 
of motor vehicle size and weight re- 
strictions will be widely pressed. Such 


measures have been enacted by at 
least 22 states in the last two years, 
but they may find tougher sledding 
in 1949 sessions as a result of the 
efforts of opponents to blame deter- 
iorated highways in some states on 
heavy trucks. 

Proposals for legislation imposing 
new curbs on labor unions, such as 
was enacted by many states in 1947, 
will get a chilly reception in most 
states during 1949 and some of the 
existing so-called anti-labor meas- 
ures may be repealed. Little enthusi- 
asm for restrictive labor legislation 
was shown during the 1948 state leg- 
islative sessions, when no such meas- 
ures were enacted. The November 
election results are being interpreted 
generally in the states as well as in 
Washington as showing strong senti- 
ment against extension of legislative 
curbs on labor unions. 

Such legislation relating to labor 
relations as may be enacted by the 
states during the coming year prob- 
ably will be designed, for the most 
part, to provide new and stronger 
eonciliation and mediation machinery. 

Lower unemployment compensa- 
tion tax contributions by employers 
and more liberal benefits to recipients 
will again be sought in a number of 
states in extension of a trend which 
saw such measures enacted by at 
least 19 states in the last two years. 
There is, of course, a limit to how 
far this trend can go and in some 
states an increase in employer con- 
tributions already is reported as not 
far distant, even with a continuing 
high level of employment. More strin- 
gent enforcement of unemployment 
compensation will be widely sought. 

State legislation in the unemploy- 
ment compensation field may be af- 
fected by developments in Congress, 
where there will be proposals for 
extension of coverage to persons now 
excluded because they are employed 




















BAG CLOSER, OLD STYLE—J. Howard White (right), mill superin- 
tendent at the Minneapolis plant of the Standard Milling Co., is pictured 
as he shows J. C. Beaven (left), president of the company, just how 
flour sacks were closed before the advent of high-speed sewing machines. 
Mr. Beaven visited the Minneapolis plant Nov. 29 to present approximate- 
ly 80 of the plant’s employees with service pins and certificates. Mr. 
White has the longest service record for the plant, having been employed 


there for 52 years and seven months. 
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by small firms and for liberalized 
benefits. The states have been mov- 
ing on their own initiative toward 
broader coverage and more liberal 
benefits, with this trend certain to 
be speeded under the prospect of pos- 
sible further federal action. 

Cash sickness benefit systems, de- 
signed to compensate workers for 
loss of wages while absent from em- 
ployment because of nonoccupational 
sickness or disability, will be widely 
proposed but are unlikely to spread 
rapidly until more experience is 
built up by the three states which 
have already adopted them. New Jer- 
sey is now putting such a program 
into operation. Giving employers the 
option of self-insurance, commercial 
insurance, or state-operated insur- 
ance, the New Jersey program will 
be supported by payroll deductions, 
plus employer contributions. It is pat- 
terned after a California cash sick- 
ness law, which went into effect in 
1946. A cash sickness law in opera- 
tion in Rhode Island for nearly a 
decade differs from the other two 
state systems in that it has an exclu- 
sive state fund with no optional 
private coverage. 

Compulsory health insurance pro- 
grams providing prepaid medical care, 
supported either wholly or partially 
by employers, may be proposed in 
some states but appear unlikely to 
get far unless federal legislation of 
this type calling for state participa- 
tion is enacted. The trend in the 
states is more likely to be toward 
cash sickness benefit systems than 
outright compulsory health insur- 
ance. 

Wage-Hour Proposals 


Proposals for state wage-hour laws 
modeled after the federal fair labor 
standards act will be pressed with 
greater vigor in state legislatures, 
many of which, like Congress, picked 
up a greater number of “New Deal” 
minded solons at the November elec- 
tion. While no state has yet enacted 
a replica of the federal wage-hour 
law, support for such measures will 
be stronger in 1949 than at any time 
since the early days of the federal 
measure. Even without the new com- 
plexion given prospects for such leg- 
islation by the recent election, the 
states have been moving steadily 
deeper into regulation of wages and 
hours, with at least four states now 
directly or indirectly extending mini- 
mum wage order coverage to men as 
well as women and minors and with 
a trend in recent years toward up- 
ward revision of minimum wage levels 
under such orders. 

Also likely to continue is the 
spreading trend of recent years 
toward liberalization of workmen's 
compensations laws through increased 
benefit rates, enactment of new occu- 
pational disease laws and establish- 
ment of second injury funds. Such 
liberalizing legislation has been en- 
acted by more than half the states 
in the last two years, while Miss's- 
sippi’s 1948 legislature enacted such 
a law for the first time. Mississippi 
for years had been the only state in 
the nation without a workmen’s com- 
pensation statute. 

Along with liberalization of work- 
men’s compensation laws, state leg:s- 
latures will give increasing attention 
to measures designed to promote 
greater industrial safety. 

Fair 


be proposed in many states. Progress 
claimed to have been achieved in the 


four states which already have adopt- 
ed such laws will be cited by pro- 


ponents. 
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USDA Turns Down 
Belgian Private 
Grain Trade Request 


WASHINGTON — Confirming ear- 
lier stories, the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has outlined 
the program under which the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. will procure all 
grain for export to cash paying gov- 
ernments outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere and the Philippines, except for 
grain already allocated and covered 
by commercial contracts signed pri- 
or to Dec. 1. 

Following a request by private Bel- 
gian grain importers, eastern grain 
exporters endeavored to effect ar- 
rangements with CCC officials 
through which the domestic private 
trade would be permitted to handle 
coarse grain exports to that nation. 


According to CCC officials, the Bel- 
gian government had recently turned 
back these imports to the Belgian do- 
mestie private trade, which now com- 
plains that it cannot carry on busi- 
ness through a U.S. government 
agency. 

At this time, CCC officials see no 
way in which their operations can be 
adjusted to mect the Belgian request 
and state that the Belgians will have 
to amend their plans on these im- 
ports. 

Also in line with the procurement 
policy announced Nov. 29 by the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, 
the CCC will procure all grains for 
export to the Marshall Plan coun- 
tries, except for the quantities cov- 
ered by ECA procurement authoriza- 
tions issued prior to Nov. 23. (Some 
Marshall Plan countries are also cash- 
paying countries. To the extent that 
these buy grain for cash the cut-off 
date for commercial procurement is 
Nov. 30, 1948.) 


Procurement of flour for all coun- 
tries, except the occupied areas (U.S.- 
U.K. and French Zones of Germany, 
and Japan and Korea), Austria, Tri- 
este, Greece, and China, will continue 
to be made by private suppliers. For 
the first quarter of 1949, flour will be 
allocated to importing countries only 
in terms of wheat, and the propor- 
tion of the allocation for any country 
to be shipped in the form of flour will 
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be left optional with that country. 
However, in the case of shipments of 
wheat and flour to ECA-financed 
countries, the minimum flour ship- 
ments will be determined by ECA. 

The department had previously an- 
nounced (Sept. 3) that beginning Dec. 
1 the wheat for so-called ‘“‘cash pay- 
ing’”’ countries such as India, Egypt, 
Saudi Arabia, all Western Hemi- 
sphere countries, and the Philippines 
would be supplied direct by private 
suppliers in the U.S. This action fol- 
lowed the announcement by the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration on 
Sept. 1 that all sales of grain to par- 
ticipating countries, with the excep- 
tion of Bizone Germany, Austria, 
Greece, Trieste and China, would be 
made directly by private suppliers in 
the U.S. to the governments of the 
participating countries or their au- 
thorized agents. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. F. POWELL GETS BEMIS 
SALES POST AT MEMPHIS 


MEMPHIS—W. F. Powell has been 
appointed assistant sales manager at 
the Memphis plant of Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., it was announced this week. 
His career with Bemis started in 
1921 when he joined the company 
at Memphis. Mr. Powell transferred 
to the order department and later to 
the accounting department, where he 
served as accountant and credit man- 
ager for 13 years. 

After serving with the Army Air 
Force during World War II, Mr. 
Powell returned to Memphis and was 
placed in charge of the order depart- 
ment, where he remained until 1947, 
when he transferred to sales depart- 
ment work. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO BOARD LOWERS 
WHEAT, CORN MARGINS 


CHICAGO—The board of govern- 
ors of the Board of Trade Clearing 
Corp. Dec. 3 reduced margins to 
clearing members on wheat by 2¢ bu. 
on a net open interest of between 
1 million and 7 million bushels and 
by 7¢ bu on amounts over 7 million 
bushels. The reduction became effec- 
tive Dec. 4. 

The board also cut margins 3¢ on 
net open interest in corn involving 
between 1 million and including 7 
million bushels. On amounts over 7 














million bushels, the margin was re- 
duced 8¢ bu. 

At the new rates, a margin of 13¢ 
bu. is required for wheat on a net 
open interest between 1 million and 
including 2 million bushels. A further 
increase of 3¢ bu. is imposed on each 
additional million bushels over 2 mil- 
lion bushels. 

On corn, the requirement is 10¢ 
bu. between 1 million and including 
2 million bushels, with an additional 
2¢ bu. imposed on each additional 
million bushels over 2 million bushels. 

The old rates of 10¢ bu. on wheat 
and 8¢ on corn up to and including 
1 million bushels will remain in effect, 
and no revision was made in other 
grains. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. PAUL BAKERS ELECT 
LLOYD KOLBY PRESIDENT 


ST. PAUL—Lloyd Kolby, Kolby 
Bakemasters, Inc., was elected presi- 
dent of the Associated Bakers of St. 
Paul at the election meeting of the 
group at Remaley’s Hall Dec. 1, re- 
placing James J. Kriz, Kriz Bakery, 
last year’s president, elected to the 
board of directors. 

Hugo Schuh, Dutch Bakery, was 
elected vice president, with Adolph 
Neuberger, Fairview Bakery, named 
treasurer and Clarence Duren, Nancy 
Ann Bakery, made financial secre- 
tary. J. M. Long was returned as 
recording secretary of the group. 

The right and wrong way to sell 
bakery merchandise was demonstrat- 
ed by the National Cash Register Co. 
with speakers and movies. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VERNON C. USHER DIES 
FOLLOWING LONG ILLNESS 


CHICAGO—Vernon C. Usher, pres- 
ident of Usher’s Associated Dairies, 
died Dec. 3 following a lingering ill- 
ness. He was 54, 

Mr. Usher was nationally known 
in baking and allied circles and was 
active in the Bakers Club of Chicago. 
He served as chairman of its first 
membership committee, as vice presi- 
dent and was president in 1944. 

Mr. Usher was born in Silver 
Creek, Wash., May 26, 1894. He was 
appointed superintendent of Love’s 
Bread & Biscuit Co., Honolulu, in 
September, 1922, and served with 
that company for two and a half 
years. He returned to San Francisco 
in 1925 and became associated with 
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Vernon C. Usher 


the dry milk industry. He was with 
Golden States Sales Corp. and later 
with the Borden Co. In 1932 he left 
commercial activities to do research 
work on dried milk, which resulted 
in development of a new manufactur- 
ing process. In 1934 he became asso- 
ciated with the Bowman Dairy Co., 
Chicago, in the production of pow- 
dered milk by application of his new 
process. 

He resigned his connection with 
Bowman in 1943, when he organized 
Usher’s Associated Dairies. This was 
incorporated in 1945. In 1946 he 
formed Vernon C, Usher, Inc., and was 
president of both until his death. 
These concerns distributed milk prod- 
ucts. 

He was an active club man, hav- 
ing served as director and officer of 
the Executive’s Club of Chicago, the 
Lake Shore Athletic Club and the 
Medinah Country Club. He was prom- 
inent in Masonic circles, being a 
member of Intrinsic Lodge No. 1137, 
A. F. and A. M., Columbia Chapter 
No. 202, R. A. M., Illinois Command- 
ary, No. 72, K. T. Medinah Shrine, 
A. A. O. N. M. S. and St. John’s Con- 
clave, Red Cross of Constantine. 

He is survived by his widow, one 
daughter and a son, Clifton W. Usher, 
associated with his father’s company. 
Funeral services were held Dec. 7 
with burial at Acacia Park Cemetery. 
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NEW OGILVIE MILL - CANADA’S MOST MODERN 


FOURTEEN STORIES — COMPLETELY FIREPROOF — 
GRAVITY TYPE FLOW — AIR CONTROLLED — 
SPECIAL UNIT CLEANS, WASHES AND TEMPERS 
WHEAT — CAPACITY OF 10,000 BAGS OF FLOUR 


PER DAY. 


Ogilvie products include quality flour for every purpose, 
a complete line of prepared baking mixes, rolled oats, 
Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B, Tonik Wheat Germ and farm 
tested, scientifically balanced feeds for livestock and 


poultry. 


tHE OCILVIE FLOUR MILL 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort Willliam — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 


COMPANY 
LIMITED 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





W. A. Rothermel, sales representa- 
tive, Merck & Co., Chicago, who was 
struck in the eye and face by a hun- 
ter’s shotgun charge Nov. 20, has 
returned to his office after his recent 
discharge from the hospital. 


C. M. Hardenbergh, president, E. J. 
Quinn, executive vice president, Min- 
neapolis, and E. D. English, executive 
vice president, Kansas City, director 
of southwestern operations, Comman- 
der-Larabee Milling Co., attended the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers annual meeting in New York 
Dec. 1-3. 

* 

E. C. Hillweg, secretary of the Min- 
neapolis Grain Exchange, is in North- 
western Hospital, Minneapolis, where 
he was taken Nov. 27 suffering from 
pneumonia. Mr. Hillweg’s condition 
is improved, but he still is not allowed 
to have visitors. 


G. E. Kelley, sales manager, Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., ar- 
rived in New York Dec. 3 during a 
tour of eastern markets and made his 
local headquarters with Francis 
Franco, the mill’s representative. 


Julius Hendel and E. J. Grimes, 
vice presidents, Cargill, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, were New York Produce Ex- 
change visitors during the week end- 
ing Dec. 4. 

& 

C. E. Skiver, director of the Kan- 
sas Wheat Improvement Assn., Keats 
Soder, director of the Texas-Okla- 
homa Wheat Improvement Assn., 
and Dr. E. G. Bayfield, chief chemist, 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, attend- 
ed sessions of the International Crop 
Improvement Assn.’s annual meeting 
in Kansas City last week. 

* 

Paige Lehman, vice president, and 
B. F. Bowman, manager of new and 
industrial products, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, were visitors at the 
New York offices while attending the 
meetings of the National Association 
of Manufacturers Dec. 1-3. 

& 

A. R. Selby of the Liberty Milling 
Co., Germantown, Md., and Mrs. Sel- 
by were New York visitors with H. 
J. Greenbank & Co., during a recent 
vacation. 

* 

Bradshaw Mintener, vice president 
and general counsel, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, has accepted an 
appointment to the executive council 
of the Minnesota state fair employ- 
ment practices committee. 

* 

W. J. deWinter, Jr., assistant ex- 
port manager, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, is on a month’s busi- 
ness trip to Cuba. Mr. deWinter is ex- 
pected to return in time for the 
Christmas holiday. 

& 


George E. Booth and E. F. Thomp- 
son, Jr., partners, Lamson Bros. & 
Co., Chicago, were visitors in their 
Kansas City office for several days 
recently. 


* 
John B. Wall, vice president and 


sales manager, Wall-Rogalsky Mill- 
ing Co., McPherson, Kansas, called on 
trade connections in the New Orleans 
areas last week. 
& 

Carl Peterson, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Duluth, is being treated for 
a skin disease in a hospital there. 


@ 

L. C. Chase, general manager, Val- 
ier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis division, and vice president, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, is in Chicago on business with 
King P. Aitken, Jr., sales director, 
grocery products division, Valier & 
Spies Milling Company. 

@ 

Claude F. Tillma, Oklahoma City 
branch manager for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., and Charles C. Reynolds, Okla- 
homa City, general manager of the 
Acme Flour Mills Co., by their cook- 
ing accomplishments highlighted the 
recent holiday party of the Oklahoma 
City Kiwanis Club by cooking and 
serving 3,000 pancakes to the guests. 

@ 


Paul T. Jackson, Oklahoma City, 
secretary of the Oklahoma Millers 
Assn., has returned from a business 
trip to St. Louis. 

*” 


Joseph Lee Artman, Norman, Okla., 
son of Virgil Artman, sales manager 
for the Acme Flour Mills Co., Okla- 
homa City, was married Nov. 28 to 
the former Miss Sarah June Teegar- 
din, also of Norman. The couple flew 


to Mexico City for a brief honeymoon, 
and on their return will be at home 
in Oklahoma City. 

e 


Count Francisco Matarazzo, Jr., 
Sao Paulo, Brazilian flour miller, was 
a visitor in Buffalo Dec. 2 to look 
over that city’s industries. He was 
accompanied by his wife and Count 
Alex Socialiano, head of a Brazilian 
importing company. Count Matarazzo 
is president of Industrias Reunidas, 
controlling flour mills, power plants, 
sugar and cotton mills and oil com- 
panies. 

s 

H. C. Hett, southeastern divisional 
manager, headquarters Atlanta, Mor- 
ten Milling Co., Dallas, Texas, made 
a recent business trip to Birmingham, 
Ala. 

* 


A. O, Johnson, Columbia, S.C., rep- 
resenting Pillsbury Mills, Inc., is call- 
ing on the trade in that territory fol- 
lowing a recent illness. 

6 

P. H. Baum, vice president and di- 
rector of sales, William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, spent last 
week calling on connections in Arkan- 
sas and Oklahoma. 

oo 


Ralph Bolton of the Buffalo office 
of Marsh & McLennan, Inc., national 
insurance brokerage firm, is the new 
1949 president of the Propeller Club, 
port of Buffalo. Mr. Bolton is well 
known in the grain and flour trade in 











AD EXHIBIT—E. J. Sperry, Sperry’s Personal Opinion, sponsored a well 
attended exhibit of bakery advertising at the Sherman Hotel in Chicago 
Nov. 18. More than 17,000 bakery newspaper advertisements and more 


than 


2,000 road signs, billboard posters, 


point-of-sale materials and 


novelties were displayed. The exhibit, part of which is shown above, was 
open from 11 a.m. until midnight, and the exhibit hall was filled with 
bakers and allied men during that time. Included in the exhibit was all 
of the W. E. Long Co.’s bakery advertising material for the past five 
years. Also included were advertising material and ads of Quality Bakers 
of America, Continental Baking Co., Ward Baking Co., General Baking 
Co. and Campbell-Taggart Bakeries. Of particular interest to a large 
number of the bakers was the “Squeeze” campaign of Purity Baking 
Co., Decatur, Ill, and the material of Baldrige’s Sally Ann Bakery, 
Lubbock, Texas. Mr. Sperry plans to have a similar advertising exhibit 
in New York City early next year, and due to the great interest in the 
Chicago display, he plans a repeat of this exhibit in that city, 





Minneapolis, Duluth and Winnipeg, 
and grain elevators around the Great 
Lakes. 

* 


L. K. Batterton, Bakers Sales Co., 
Atlanta, is convalescing at his home 
in that city following a recent opera- 
tion at Emory University Hospital. 

* 


George P. Urban, president and di- 
rector of the George Urban Milling 
Co., Buffalo, and Mrs. Urban, have 
just returned from a swing around 
eastern cities visiting their son-in-law 
and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Wiper, Jr., in Washington, and their 
son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dewitt Peterkin, in New York. 

* 


Harold Pease, secretary and sales 
manager, Leger Mills, Altus, Okla., 
and Jack Rathbone, president and 
manager, Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, 
Kansas, were recent visitors at the 
offices of the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita. 

s 


Henry L. Sumpter, sales manager, 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
returned last week from a business 
trip to Minneapolis. 


A. T. Provost has been appointed 
city salesman in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict for King Midas Flour Mills. He 
was formerly with the International 
Milling Co. in Pittsburgh. 


Harry S. Moore has been named 
vice president and general manager 
of Carr-Consolidated Biscuit Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Mr. Moore joined 
the company in early 1945 as con- 
troller. After a series of promotions 
he became a director last May. He 
formerly was associated with the 
Weston Biscuit Co. 


John R. Kinsey, publicity director 
of the Millers National Federation, 
and Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder, di- 
rector of the Wheat Flour Institute, 
were in New York all the week end- 
ing Dec. 4, calling on the food edi- 
tors of women’s magazines and othe: 
consumer publications. 


DEATHS 


C. Walter Stiles, who recently re- 
tired as grain buyer in Hutchinson 
for the Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., died last week in Wellington 
Kansas. After his retirement he 
joined his wife in Santa Monica, Cal. 
but returned to Wellington to work 
in a local elevator. Mr. Stiles began 
work for the Larabee company ir 
Wellington in 1913, and later engaged 
in the grain business himself. He 
joined the Hutchinson mill in 1922 
as grain department manager. He is 
survived by his widow and a son. 


John J. Shelley, 67, for nearly 36 
years an employee of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, died suddenly Dec. 1 
at his home. Mr. Shelley was known 
in the Southwest for daily market re- 
ports which he broadcast directly 
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from the trading-floor over Kansas 
City radio stations. In recent years 
he had been weather recorder and 
reporter for the millfeed futures mar- 
ket. He is survived by his widow, a 
daughter and three sons. 


William Landrum, eastern field rep- 
resentative for Standard Brands, Inc., 
died in Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 25 in a 
local hospital, where he had been 
since Oct. 1. He served in the Army 
Air Forces during the war and had 
held several posts with the company. 


Charles W. Ingman, 56, who oper- 
ated a commercial cereal products an- 
alytical laboratory in Minneapolis 
for the past 20 years, died Nov. 24. 
Heart disease was the cause of his 
death. Funeral services were held in 
Minneapolis Nov. 27. 


R. R. Williams, 57, until recently 
superintendent of the Amber Milling 
division of the Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn., Rush City, Minn., 
died in Minneapolis Dec. 4. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROBERT L. GERDES DIES 
FOLLOWING HEART ATTACK 


CHICAGO—Robert L. Gerdes, field 
representative of the J. R. Short Mill- 
irg Co., Chicago, died Dec. 2, follow- 
ing a heart attack. He had been ill 
since Sept. 20 and had been confined 
to his home. 

Mr. Gerdes was well known in the 
baking industry, having served as 
president of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers when he was 
production superintendent of the Co- 
lonial Baking Co., Memphis. He 
opened that plant with Frank Grout. 
Mr. Gerdes was associated with Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., for several years 
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and had been a member of the J. R. 
Short Milling Co.’s field staff since 
March, 1942. He served a territory in 
northern Illinois, Indiana, Michigan 
and the eastern half of Wisconsin. 
Mr. Gerdes is survived by his widow, 
one daughter and two sons. 





Allocations 





(Continued from page 10) 


ability of that nation to obtain rice 
from Burma. Normally, Australia 
would have been the supply source 
for this grain, but available Austra- 
lian wheat supplies have been pre- 
viously sold, either to India or com- 
mitted to the U.K. 

The largest single receiver of 
wheat in the quarter’s program is 


Italy, with an allotment of 600,000 — 


long tons, and it is predicted that 
after March, 1949, this nation will 
require an additional 200,000 long 
tons to meet its food requirements 
until it can harvest its own crop. 


Germany to Get Corn 


The allocation of 405,000 long tons 
of coarse grains for the U.S.-German 
occupation zone is expected to be 
predominantly corn, but it is ex- 
tremely doubtful that any of this 
quantity can move in the form of corn 
flour or products. The domestic corn 
milling industry has been urging use 
of U.S. ground corn flour as an addi- 
tive to the German bread. Civilian 
feeding officials for that area say 
that they prefer that they receive all 
corn in the form of corn and that 
they intend as far as possible to use 
corn as an animal feed. 

There may be some doubt that 
JEIA officials will lift the quantity of 


corn allocated from U.S. sources if 
they are permitted any freedom of 
decision. These authorities report 
that they have been receiving more 
attractive offers of corn price-wise 
from eastern Europe than they get 
from the U.S. However, since the 
USDA will make every effort to keep 
corn above the loan rate, it may be 
able to force the higher priced U.S. 
corn on the occupation zone officials. 


Procurement to Date 


The USDA made the following esti- 
mate of its procurement status for 
the first nine months from July 1, 
1948, through March 30, 1949: 

“Including the quotas announced 
Dec. 2, allocations for the nine 
months, July, 1948, through March, 
1949, plus anticipated exports to 
Western Hemisphere countries and 
the Philippines, which are _ license- 
free, will total 15,033,000 long tons 
(582 million bushels) of grain and 
grain products. This includes 11,062,- 
000 tons (413 million bushels) of 
wheat and flour and 3,971,000 tons 
(169 million bushels) of other grains 
and grain products. The nine-months’ 
total of 582 million bushels, compares 
with 455 million bushels exported dur- 
ing the same period of 1947-48. 

“Procurement by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. as of Nov. 29, including 
stocks on hand July 1, 1948, totaled 
245 million bushels of wheat and 
flour and 41'million bushels of coarse 
grain. Sufficient wheat grain had been 
purchased to meet export require- 
ments through most of January. Flour 
needs were covered through Decem- 
ber. Some purchases of coarse grains, 
particularly corn, will be necessary 
in order to meet the December ship- 
ping program in full.” 

A country list of first quarter, 
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1949, grain and flour allocations is 
shown in the accompanying table. 
Wheat and flour are grouped into a 
category all in terms of wheat, with 
no breakdown of flour. Other grains 
include corn, oats, barley and grain 
sorghums, with the amounts of each 
left to buyer’s option. 


FIRST QUARTER, 1949, GRAIN 


ALLOCATIONS 
(Long tons, 000’s omitted) 
Wheat Other 

and flour grains Total 
Austria ......... 160 54 214 
Belgium ........ 55 45 100 
Belgian Congo .. 5 ee 5 
Br. W. Africa... 12 ee 12 
OCREMB cccccccces 125 os 125 
Denmark ....... oe 27 27 
France and Fr. 

North Africa . .. 207 207 
Fr. W. Africa .. 10 ee 10 
GPORSS ceccccccee 155 18 173 
BMGER soccccveccse 150 54 204 
Indonesia ....... 25 ee 25 
Cees 20 90 110 
TOPORL ccccccccee 10 ee 10 
Perr e 600 600 
EAWOTUR cc cccccee 1 Te 1 
Netherlands .... 150 72 222 
Norway ......+. 75 36 111 
Zones— 

German-U.S. .. 500 405 905 

PRORER ccccscs 100 rr 100 

Japan Korea .. 400 306 706 
POPTCESR ccccccs 85 36 121 
Port. Colonies .. 9 ee 9 
Saudi Arabia ... 9 ee 9 
Switzerland ..... 80 33 113 
TORE cccccccs 2 ee 
REOENOO ccccvcece 9 ee 9 
Unspecified ..... 170 250 420 


Total, long tons—Wheat and flour, 2,917; 
other grains, 1,633; total, 4,550. 

Total, bushels—-Wheat and flour, 108,891,- 
000; other grains, 65,320,000; total, 174,- 
211,000. 

Division of allocations between wheat 
and flour will be at option of the import- 
ing country, except for ECA countries, which 
quantities of flour will be determined by 
the ECA in accordance with Public Law 
472, 80th Congress—this is the ECA act 
and carries the 25% flour mandate. 

All of the wheat to be shipped under 
this program for the first quarter will be 
supplied by the PMA. All flour for Austria, 
China, Greece, the Zones and Trieste will 
be supplied by the PMA, with the flour for 
all other areas commercial. 

Corn, oats, barley or grain sorghums at 
the option of the buying country. For un- 
specified rye is included, but no quantity 
is named. Those allocations will also be 
filled by PMA. 
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Wheat Growers in Pacific Northwest 
Anxious to Help Long Range Program 


SPOKANE—More than 300 wheat 
growers in the Pacific Northwest 
heard a report on progress of the 
milling industry’s Long Range Pro- 
gram and how its success will in- 
crease the use of wheat by increas- 
ing the consumption of flour. 

Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the Millers National 
Federation, outlined the activities of 
the promotion program at two meet- 
ings of wheat producers, held last 
week in the Pacific Northwest. 

The first meeting was with the 
Washington-Idaho Wheat Growers 
League at Spokane Nov. 30, with ap- 
proximately 100 persons in attendance 
and the second meeting was with 
the Eastern Oregon Wheat League 
at Condon, Oregon, Dec. 2 with more 
than 200 persons in the audience. 

At both meetings wheat growers ex- 
pressed keen interest in the Long 
Range Program, and many of the 
farmers sought information as_ to 
how they can help push the pro- 
gram and bring about a closer work- 
ing relationship between farmers and 
the milling industry. 

Mrs. Wilma Tonn Lohmeyer, west- 
ern representative of the Wheat 
Flour Institute, was also a speaker 
on the program. She used a series 
of colored slides to demonstrate how 
this type of educational work helps 
to increase the use of wheat flour 
by showing how to make biscuits, 
muffins, rolls, coffee cakes and other 
baked products. 

Mr. Steen pointed out that the 
national advertising campaign is re- 
minding the consuming public every 
month of the importance of bread 
and other baked products in their 
diet. He said the advertising cam- 
paign is using national-circulation 
magazines and Sunday supplements 
of newspapers. The total combined 
circulation of publications using the 
advertisements is in excess of 55 mil- 
lion, Mr. Steen said. 

In an “address before the Con- 
don, Oregon, group, W. L. Haley, 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
said that the Pacific Northwest must 
cease exporting its inferior quality 
wheats if it hopes to regain its for- 
mer markets. 

World markets are becoming more 
and more competitive, Mr. Haley 
said, adding that such milling types 
of wheats as Rex and low-protein 
Turkey has been shipped during and 
since the war with the result that 
the Pacific Northwest has lost its 
prestige. Exporters, he declared, 
would have to ship high-quality wheat 
to compete for foreign outlets and 
the practice of shipping wheats not 
wanted domestically must cease. 

Fred Entermille, assistant direc- 
tir of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s grain branch, made known 
the intentions of the administration 
in its new grain program. 

“We intend to ask for new legis- 
lation to permit large government- 
held carryovers of grain to prevent 
shortages and sky rocketing prices 
for years of poor crops. That’s for 
the consumers. For the farmer we 
are going to ask for high loan rates 
and government assistance in pro- 


viding storage facilities. 

Entermille implied Congress will 
be asked to leave price supports at 
the present 90% of parity levels, in- 
stead of the 60 to 90% sliding scale 
due to become effective in 1950. 


Entermille blamed the short 1947 
corn crop for soaring living costs 
and wage increases. The government, 
he said, could have well afforded to 
have spent $20 a bu. on storage to 
have had reserve stocks on hand fo 
meet the deficit. Farmers, he said, 
would be asked to build storage on 
the farm and would be offered in- 
ducements under the loan program 
to do so. Government storage will 
be provided to fill the gaps, he add- 
ed. He listed desirable reserve bush- 
els of corn and 450,000,000 bu. wheat 
—about one third to one half of a 
normal crop. 


Entermille said the government 


expected to export 500,000,000 bu. 
wheat and 200,000,000 bu. corn, stat- 
ing there were ample outlets for this 
grain in foreign channels. The only 
hitch in this program, he said, is 
the ability of European nations to 
pay for the grain and he believes this 
can be worked out. 

The Eastern Oregon Wheat 
League, which at the meeting voted 
for a change in name to the Ore- 
gon Wheat Growers League—mak- 
ing it a statewide organization— 
adopted a resolution calling for adop- 
tion of an international wheat agree- 
ment. This was not passed at the 
last session of Congress, but will be 
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resubmitted with administration sup- 
port. It also adopted a resolution 
calling for support price of 90% on 
wheat, and revised legislation to per- 
mit the government to build grain 
storage. Other policy declarations in- 
cluded that of adoption by Washing- 
ton and Idaho of wheat commissions 
as it exists in Oregon. 

The Oregon Wheat Commission re- 
ported a balance on hand of $71,000 
as of Nov. 1. The Commission report- 
ed that it had $125,000 worth of re- 
search projects under way aimed at 
increasing markets for Oregon wheat. 
It has contributed $22,497 of its own 
funds for this work. 

Paul Kaseberg was named presi- 
dent of the Oregon Wheat Growers 
League and Heppner, Oregon, was 
named as the meeting place for the 
1949 meeting. Other officers includ 
Henry Baker, vice president; Leroy 
W. Wright, secretary, and Rosco 
Roberts, asssitant secretary. 





Third Snowstorm 
of Season Covers 
Kansas, Nebraska 


KANSAS CITY — Winter wheat 
made satisfactory progress in most 
sections of the Southwest last week 
and a third snowstorm, which blank- 
eted Nebraska and western Kansas 
provided additional moisture Dec. 4-5. 
The latest storm brought the lowest 
temperatures of the year into the 
Southwest and was accompanied by 
high winds, which caused drifting in 
areas where snow fell. 

Earlier reports Dec. 6 stated that 
in Kansas, Beloit had two inches of 
snow over the week-end, Salina a 
light snow, Colby one inch of snow 
and Norton a light snow. Winds in 
this region exceeded 50 miles an hour 
and temperatures ranged down to five 
degrees above freezing. In Nebraska 
there was one inch of snow at Omaha 
over the week-end and two inches at 
Hastings. In western Kansas and Ne- 
braska snow fell to the extreme depth 
of four inches. . 

Wheat generally made favorable 
progress throughout most of Kansas, 
the government weather bureau re- 
ported late last week. Snow which 
was received in the past two weeks 
melted slowly and there was little 
run-off. Counties adjacent to Colo- 
rado in the west central district are 
now the only areas where wheat is 
in need of surface moisture. Some 
late planted wheat in southeastern 
counties has been rather slow in com- 
ing up, and in a few western counties 
late planted and replanted wheat is 
just emerging. 

While much of the benefit from 
snow in Nebraska was lost from drift- 
ing, a number of counties report 
snow left on wheat fields and some 
further improvement to the crop. 
Generally sufficient snow was left on 
the ground to protect wheat and 
since temperatures were not low ex- 
cept in the extreme northwest last 
week, most of the wheat could make 
further growth before reaching the 
dormant stage. 

The northwestern wheat sector of 
Oklahoma is showing a very satis- 
factory wheat crop, particularly since 
moisture was received in the past 
week. There is considerable wheat 
pasturage in the area. In the south- 
western wheat belt the crop is not 
so promising as fields are spotted and 
high winds have caused erosion and 
damage to the crop. Subsoil moisture 





in the area is adequate, but there is 
need for general rains in the south- 
west as well as in the panhandle. 

The Texas report states that soil 
moisture was adequate last week in 
eastern, coastal and southern coun- 
ties and in the north high plains, but 
drouth conditions still prevailed in 
other areas. Wheat was making fair 
growth in the northern high plains, 
but some damage resulted from blow- 
ing sands. Need for moisture became 
more critical in remaining western, 
northwestern and north central coun- 
ties. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. J. PATTERSON GETS 
MIDWEST RESEARCH POST 


KANSAS CITY—C. J. Patterson, 
president of the C. J. Patterson Co., 
Kansas City, was chosen chairman of 
the board of governors of the Mid- 





west Research Institute at its fourth . 


annual meeting here Dec. 6. The in- 
stitute was formed to aid in the in- 
dustrial development of the six-state 
trade area surrounding Kansas City. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CHRISTMAS PARTY HELD 


PITTSBURGH — William Robert- 
son, Swift & Co., played Santa Claus 
at the Ladies Auxiliary of the Re- 
tail Master Bakers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania Christmas 
party Dec. 1. Mrs. Paul Baker, Jenny 
Lee Bakery, presided at the dinner 
and Mrs. Herman Knell, Knell Bak- 
ery, and Mrs. Paula Wolfrum, Wolf- 
rum Bakery, were in charge of the 
party. 








PMA Denies Rumor 
of Exclusive 72% 
Flour Purchases 


WASHINGTON—Rumors in trade 
circles last week that in the futur: 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration would buy only 72% ex- 
traction flour were denied by PMA 
officials early this week. Officials in 
charge of flour shipments to the Bi- 
zone in Germany state that they wan! 
delivery on the maximum tonnag: 
possible under the allocations, whicl 
is interpreted as meaning the Bizon 
prefers wheat first and next 80% ex 
traction flour. It is believed that that 
policy prevails all through the ECA 
areas. 





PMA ASKS MILL OFFERS OF 
WEST COAST FLOUR 
* 


WASHINGTON — The Production 
and Marketing Administration en- 
tered the West Coast flour market 
again this week, requesting mills to 
offer flour for delivery from mills on 
or before Jan. 20, 1949. Offers of Pa- 
cific Coast straight export wheat flour 
of 72 and 80% extraction were asked, 
to be filed by 8 p.m., E.S.T., Dec. 7, 
for acceptance before 3 p.m., E.S.T. 
Dec. 8. 





Baking Industry Task Group 
Selected by Security Board 


WASHINGTON—A baking indus- 
try task committee has been selected 
by the National Security Resources 
Board to consult with it on problems 
which would arise upon declaration 
of a national emergency. Membership 
of the group is as follows: 

M. Lee Marshall, Continental Bak- 
ing Co., New York; John T. McCar- 
thy, Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, Ohio; 
Ralph D. Ward, Drake Bakeries, Inc., 
Brooklyn; F. W. Birkenhauer, Wag- 
ner Baking Corp., Newark, N.J.; How- 
ard Cunningham, National Biscuit 
Co., New York; John Benkert, Ben- 
kert.Bakeries, Long Island City, N.Y., 
and George M. Bunker, Kroger Gro- 
cery & Baking Co., Cincinnati. 

The first session of this group is 
slated to be held here Jan. 17. 


NSRB legal authorities say tha‘ 
their task committees are not giver 
the broad advisory powers whicl 
were available to the industry ad 
visory committee of the former Wa: 
Production Board and Office of Pric« 
Administration. These task commit 
tees are to be given definite assign 
ments by NSRB, such as compilin; 
information on projects specificall: 
assigned to them. These committees 
are informed by correspondence be 
tween the Attorney General an 
NSRB officials that as long as the: 
confine their activities to assigned 
projects they are not violating the 
anti-trust laws. 

However, the NSRB will have in- 
dustry advisory committees in addi- 
tion to the task committee groupings 
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Bread Standards 


(Continued from page 13) 


to be their “primitive and non-scien- 
tific” nature. 

It was agreed that Mr. Walmsley 
would be available for testimony on 
softeners later and that cross-exam- 
ination of the testimony on technical 
counts would be withheld until the 
hearings are resumed in January, 
when the representatives of com- 
panies producing softening agents 
will be heard. 

Dr. R. W. Selman, C. J. Patterson 
Co., Kansas City, in reply to ques- 
tioning by the FDA attorney, said 
that he doubted the accuracy of the 
cost factors which Mr. Walmsley 
used in estimating the materials cost 
in the doughs he used in his experi- 
ments. 

Dr. W. B. Bradley, chemist for 
the AIB, followed Mr. Walmsley on 
the stand and read from technical 
papers he had presented to the Amer- 
ican Society of Bakery Engineers in 
Chicago earlier this year. He also 
read from material prepared by Dr. 
R. J. Sumner, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
Si. Louis, for the American Associ- 
ation of Cereal Chemists in May, 
1948. Mr. Bradley’s testimony was 
the result of experiments he had 
conducted or supervised at AIB. He 
said that softeners had been sold 
to the baking industry either as soft- 
eners or anti-staling agents and that 
he believed that the anti-staling 
claims were based on evidence that 
had not been properly interpreted. 
Use of softeners inhibited the swell- 
ing of starch granules, he said, and 
decreased the support which starch 
normally could be expected to give 
to the crumb. He charged that to 
call softeners “anti-staling’” agents 
was a “misrepresentation.” 





Rat Experiments Cited 


Experiments conducted under sci- 
entific controls in which mono-glycer- 
ide emulsifiers were fed to rats dis- 
closed that no evidence of toxicity 
was obtained. This information was 
adduced from the testimony of Dr. 
Virginia Duff White, chemist, who 
worked in collaboration with the late 
Dr. Bodansky of the University of 
Texas, in experimenting on the use 
of a 10% solution of the so-called 
softening agent of the mono-glyceride 
group combined with Purina dog bis- 
cuit. Dr. White was put on the wit- 
ness stand out of the prearranged 
— due to her unavailability 
ater. 

Under the scientifically controlled 
experiments on white rats two 
groups were fed the Purina product, 
one with a 10% lard content added 
and another with a 10% mixture of 
Solvit, a product of the Emulsol Cor- 
poration of Chicago. 

Dr. White said that as a result 
of the experiments, which were con- 
ducted in 1939, there was no change 
in the characteristics between the 
rat control group and that fed with 
the Solvit-added diet. Both diets were 
readily accepted with similarity of 
intake and the behavoir of both 
groups was in all respects normal, she 
said. Upon cross examination by FDA 
attorneys, Dr. White stated that 
there was no difference in the nutri- 
tive values of the diets of the two 
groups of rats since the net average 
resulting weights at the close of 
the experiments showed no apprecia- 
ble difference. 

Dr. White told Searing East, ABA 
attorney, that the Solvit diet fed the 
rats would have been comparable 





to an intake of one eighth of a pound 
of the product daily in a human be- 
ing, on a prorata basis. 

Testimony on saccharine products 
was heard from technicians repre- 
senting the Corn Products Refining 
Co. These were W. K. Lubey, chief 
chemist of that company, and Mr. 
Selman of the C. J. Patterson Co., 
who had been called as an expert 
witness for the compary. The testi- 
mony of these two scientists was di- 
rected to show that mio starch and 
syrup should be included in the bak- 
ery standards as an opiional ingredi- 
ent for similar products produced 
from a corn base. 


Soy Flour Testimony 

Edward J. Dies, chairman of the 
board of the American Soy Flour 
Assn., opened that phase of the testi- 
mony and was followed by technical 
evidence given by Dr. J. W. Hay- 
ward, nutritionist from the Archer- 
Daniels - Midland Co., Minneapolis. 
The Hayward testimony was devoted 
to a showing that, when used with 
milk products in the production of 
bread, a 5% soy flour blend pro- 
duced “a superior blending of the 
protein content.” Dr. Hayward also 
stated that when a 5% soy flour 
blend was used it had no effect on 
the whiteness of the bread produced. 

Mr. Clive M. McCay, nutritionist 
of Cornell University, speaking for 
the Ithaca Consumers Cooperative 
Store, asked that bread standards 
be kept flexible and cited favorable 
nutritive results obtained from a 
bread formula used by his coopera- 
tive containing 8% non-fat milk sol- 
ids and 6% soy flour. He said his 
company planned at some later date 
to expand its operations beyond the 
limits of New York state and there- 
fore wanted the bread standards 
flexible so that its operations based 
on a higher soy flour content in bread 
would be legal when and if it en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. 

Dr. Robert R. Williams, chairman 
of the cereals committee of the Food 
and Nutrition Board of the National 
Research Council, said that his group 
was interested in (1) an alternative 
definition of enriched bread which 
would define it as the product made 
from enriched flour as the sole flour 
ingredient, and (2) the exclusion of 
ingredients where it was not clear- 
ly shown that they were nontoxic. 
He declared he wanted to encourage 
enrichment and that he agreed with 
the FDA proposals generally and that 
he was in general agreement with 
the position of the ABA, as stated 
by Gerard Williams at the opening 
of the hearings. 


Schedule Listed 


Slated to appear as the hearings 
moved into the second week were 
representatives of the inactive yeast 





RECESS SEEN 
BY DEC. 17 


WASHINGTON — Prior to the 
opening of the bread standards hear- 
ings here Nov. 30, Bernard D. Levin- 
son, presiding officer, had arranged 
a schedule for the witnesses who 
have requested time at the hearings 
and it was agreed that the hearings 
would be recessed prior to the Christ- 
mas holidays and resumed Jan. 24 
after the presidential inauguration. 
After the first week’s proceedings it 
appeared that the rate of progress 
was exceeding the estimate of the 
government. Barring some unexpect- 
ed development, the first half of the 
schedule will be completed by Dec. 17. 
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product industry, which will include 
witnesses from Standard Brands, 
the W. E. Long Co. and the Brew- 
ers’ Yeast Council; next in line for 
discussion will be the souring or- 
ganisms and cultures used in bakery 
products, which will be taken by 
Standard Brands, the Brolite Co. and 
the Glabe Co. 

Appearing for whey and whey prod- 
ucts are expected witnesses from the 
American Dry Milk Institute; C. 
Tracy Taylor, representing the De- 
Raef Corp., and Min-Lak Sales Corp.; 
Bernard Wise of Kraft Foods and 
Matt Wallrich, representing Golden 
State Ltd. The army is expected to 
send a_ representative from the 
Quartermaster Corps to testify in 
regard to lactic acid. 

Shortening will be the last topic 
to be discussed prior to the holiday 
recess and the first witnesses for 
the shortening industry will be intro- 
duced by R. G. Story, who is ap- 
pearing before the FDA for Swift 
& Co. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Pacific Northwest 
Grain Trade Forms 
New Association 


SPOKANE—Representatives of all 
phases of the grain trade in the Paci- 
fic Northwest have formed an asso- 
ciation to be known as the North- 
west Grain and Grain Products Assn. 
in order to present a coordinated pro- 
gram to further the interests of its 
members. 

The organization will direct its 
first attention to transportation 
problems in the Pacific Northwest 
which are becoming more and more 
difficult of solution. 

Members of the grain trade in this 
region feel that the trade has been 
placed in a very disadvantageous po- 
sition through increases in freight 
rates. Those increases were percent- 
age increases and it is pointed out 
that eastern movement of Pacific 
Northwest grain and grain products 
has been practically halted. 

Membership in the organization 
will include farmer organizations and 
individuals, elevator operators, mer- 
chandisers and millers. The Oregon 
Wheat Commission has pledged $10,- 
000, the Pacific Northwest Millers 
Assn. has pledged $3,000 plus the 
statistical service of the association. 
Farmers in Washington and northern 
Idaho have agreed to contribute $10,- 
000. Other contributions to finance 
the expenses of maintaining an active 
organization are pledged by cooper- 
ative associations, grain dealers and 
other interested organizations and 
individuals. Membership in the newly 
formed association is voluntary. 
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INTERSTATE PAYS 30c, $1.20 


CHICAGO—The board of directors 
of the Interstate Bakeries Corp. has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 30¢ 
a share on its outstanding common 
stock, payable Dec. 27 to the common 
shareholders of record Dec. 16. R. L. 
Nafziger, president of the company, 
stated that the action was regarded 
by the board as initiating a regular 
quarterly dividend policy for the com- 
mon stock, which it was hoped could 
be maintained. The board also de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.20 per share on the company’s 
outstanding $4.80 dividend preferred 
stock, also payable Dec. 27 to pre- 
ferred stockholders of record Dec. 16. 





Bank Reports 
Contrasting Latin 
Credit Conditions 


KANSAS CITY—Two contrasting 
tendencies made themselves felt in 
the export credit situation in Latin 
America during October, B. W. Unge, 
manager of the foreign department of 
the City National Bank & Trust Co., 
Kansas City, reports in a recent ex- 
port credit bulletin of the bank. Fig- 
ures are based on reports to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York. 


The promptness of the collections 
that were paid during the month 
showed a slight improvement, and 
the number of payments that fell in 
the prompt category rose from 49% 
to 52.5%. On the other hand, the to-- 
tal number of collections paid de- 
clined 8% from September and the 
dollar amount of collections remain- 
ing outstanding increased by 8%. 
This appears to indicate the accumu- 
lation, for Latin America in the ag- 
gregate, of a growing backlog in re- 
lation to present turnover. 

Six countries which showed notice- 
able improvement in the promptness 
of payments were Chile, Costa Rica, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Paraguay and 
Uruguay. Of these countries only 
Nicaragua and Uruguay, however, 
paid more than half of their collec- 
tions promptly. In the case of Chile 
the proportion of collections paid 
promptly has increased from the low 
of 6.3% last May to 48.9% in Octo- 
ber, while the proportion of Chilean 
eollections paid over 90 days slow has 
declined from the high of 69.7% last 
July to 31.3% in October. A similar 
pattern of improvement has occurred 
in Costa Rica. While in June, 1948, 
only 5.4% of Costa Rican collections 
were paid promptly, 24.3% were 
prompt in October; and while in 
March, 1948, as much as 91.0% of 
the collections paid by Costa Rica 
were over 90 days slow, only 37.2% 
were over 90 days slow in October. 
Accompanying this improvement in 
payments has been a reduction in the 
amount of outstanding Costa Rican 
collections, which declined to about 
$730,000 as of Oct. 29, 1948, com- 
pared with about $2,500,000 outstand- 
ing at the end of 1947. 

A slowing up of payments were 
shown during October in Argentina, 
the Dominican Republic, Equador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Panama, Salvador 
and British Guiana. 

Brazilian collections paid promptly 
showed a slight improvement; never- 
theless collections paid over 90 days 
slow amounted to 76% of the total 
number of payments, a proportion ex- 
ceeded only in July, 1948. The re- 
duction which had been under way 
since last June in the backlog of out- 
standing Brazilian collections came 
to a halt, and the dollar amount of 
outstanding Brazilian collections in- 
creased $3 million during October. 

There was a further increase in the 
dollar amount of confirmed letters of 
credit outstanding. At the end of Oc- 
tober such credits aggregated $216 
million, compared with $202 million 
at the end of the previous month. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


QUAKER PAYS $1.25 


The Quaker Oats Co. has ordered 
a dividend of $1.25 on the common 
stock, payable Jan. 10 to stock of 
record Dec. 11. This brings payments 
so far in the current year, which ends 
June 30, to $3, as $1.75 was paid 
Oct. 9. 
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lots are being sold. 
Deliveries are fair to good. 











clear $5.25@5.70; 
winter short patent $5.55@5.73, 95 
soft winter short 


MARKETS IN DETAIL 


patent $6.50@6.85, 
first clear $5.80@5.85. 








out of the flour market. Bookings are mod- 





buying that was done was mostly for fam- 
requirements only. Bakers and jobbers pre- 
fer to keep down their stocks with 
proach of the New Year. 
has slackened. However, offerings are light. 
Jobbers report trade not interested in book- 


U. S. FLOUR MARKETS export business was reported, 


Demand for clears 





THE SOUTHWEST 


sist of a car here and there, but mainly tak- 
The government entered 
ture the previous week, 


previous week and 


year ago. There was little incentive to buy- mills report bookings are 


instructions were 
a great lack of confidence among the trade. 


ness. Some business did pass at a low level, 


Oklahoma City: Flour sales declined and 





for the southwestern flour business since late family flour, top patent $6.70, ordi- 





previous week and 58% 


Bakery flour markets displayed only mod- of bookings and the 


but on the last two days there was a little : 286 . 
; a week ago and 78% a year A shauna ; 
chains were shopping & 2 © wheat short pat- 


<eeechgee ; TR hegre a ye bE 
nearby shipment. There were some patent $5.95@6.70; bakers unenriched short 


35¢ higher on all grades. 


commitments for future shipment. 


there was a good volume of business brought 





about unchanged. 


flour figures were 





week has been very nt Yee Dtedies sibinendiins 
Shipping directions prices fairly steady. 
family $7.45@7.50, high gluten $6.5006.55, 


p . , winter standard $6.05@6.10, 
option of the importing country, except that = $ 4 





two or three fairly good days of flour busi- 


the legal requirement that 


for the corresponding week a year ago. 


The mid-week buying wave was not 
warrant volume 


and orders on the books for many 
following the practice of buying when stocks 





market advance. This flour is being ordered 
bigger demand on retail- 


Shipping directions in the Southwest were Directions on old bakery flour orders were Prices were about 10¢ below the preced- 


patents $5.95@6.25, clears $5.70@5.85; south- 
the previous week and 98% 


vatents $5.80@6.10; high rati cakes $6.75 
Running time is now nearly filled oe ok ay : on Sone Sees ES 


of the year. Shipments of flour from spring 





Philadelphia: Current 


purchases of the 
since the PMA will not take into con- ; . : ay! 
range with little evidence of a definite trend, 





flour $5.95@6.85, lower than the comparable levels of a week 


Minneapolis ope > (ae . 
- apoli perated combining on losses of a dime. 


nine quiet, seven slow, of complete inertia are the spasmodic oper- 











@5.90, short patent $ 
Mill representatives say that the diminish- 





clear $4.65@4.85, 
would pick up. Shipping directions permitted 
Prices were a shade weaker. Interior mills, including Duluth: 
bakery flour the past week were very slow. 





are proving a distinct disappointment. There 


compared with 50% the preceding week. Ex- 


export business was quiet. 
Denver: The market in this area continues THE CENTRAL WEST 


reasonably steady. Demand has shown mod 


remain fully adequate for needs. Quotations not seem interested 





were reported fewer the millfeed market which gives mills less 


down for end-of-the-year reports. The little 


standard $6.20@6.30, first clear 











$5.90@6; 


December 7, 1948 


hard winter short patent $5.95@ 


6.05, standard $5.85 @5.95, 


standard $5.30@5.65. 


Pittsburgh: Flour sales over 
are very slow and disappointing. There are 
also no bookings for future delivery of any 
size, the majority of purchases being 
fined to immediate delivery 


30 days. 

Directions also are 
spring wheat flour is 
sales of Kansas types 
soft wheat and pastry 


wise at a minimum. Family flour continue 


to rate fair to good in 


of family patent continue 


vertising of this item 


is attractive and in large newspaper space 
While mill representatives 
over the smaller volume 
promotion angle continues 


travel over the entire 


of orders. Flour’ stocks 
shops are low and this 
the thought that more 
buying is likely to come shortly 
out this entire territory. 
Quotations Dec. 4, f.o.b. 
lb. cottons: hard winter 





patent $5.70@5 


5, medium 


5.80, short patent $5.80@5.85; 





patent $6@6.: 


» medium patent $6.05@6.35 


short patent $6.10@ 6.40; 
@6.70; clears $5.50@5.90; 
advertised brands $7@7.11, 


$6.40@6.90; pastry and 
@ 6.90. 


Boston: Flour quotations 


comparatively narrow 


Boston market last week. 
followed the daily fluctuations of the whea 
market rather closely, but at no time move 
to a point that attracted 
At the close they were 5@10¢ higher. 
winters were comparatively 
nally finishing 5¢ higher. 


5@10¢ higher. 


Trading was once again 


transactions confined 


~~ 1. .) he Oe ee ee ee eee 


only for immediate shipment. 


ported that forward 
impossible to arrange 


= « @ 


of values were substantially 
rent quotations. Reports 


army weakened their 
but most mill agents 
announcements failed 
terest. 

Some chain bakers 


ae eae 
> ano 


prices by nature of inquiries, 


cessions were difficult 
generally agreed that 


remained apart as far 


ments were concerned. 


Dente 


goods reported the holiday 


disappointing for the 


most 


substantially below last 


Quotations Dec. 4: 





$6.25@6.40, standards $6.15@ 


ten $6.55@6.70, first 


hard winter short patents $6.15@6.35, stand 
a 


ards $5.95@6.15, Pacific 








6.64, eastern soft winter 
6.30, high ratio $6.60@7.30, 


@ 7.60. 





THE SOUTH 
Atlanta: Trading in flour is not expanding 
in this area and unless 
seen occurs, no rebound 
til maybe mid-January. 
are fairly well covered 


or February and only 
probably will be met. 
covered or who failed 


several weeks ago, are 


ning to go on an 
buying basis to meet 


car or two going here 
ported to be the bulk 
Shipping instructions from bakers are qui 


to only fairly good. 


Bookings with wholesale 
dealers are about nil at 
ered not long ago and 


these commitments in 


regular manner. Those 
are meeting outgo with 


ders. Wholesalers are 


of inventory time, especially 


where floor taxes take 


Blenders report business 
in a fairly even manner 


go from plants about 
son. Unless 
are purche 








ing only to 


blenders are 


Prices were slightly irregular. 
a decline with the exception 
pastry flour which advanced 


flour which remained 
ing under the market 


cussed subject with both 


family flour trade. 
Quotations Dec. 4: 
$6.55@6.80, standard 


short patent $6.35@6.55, 
6.05; hard winter standard 
6.10, short patent $5.80@6.20, 
$4.90@5.50; hard winter family 





soft wheat family $f 
first clear $4.90@5.15; 


70@7.80; soft whe 


@6.10; cake flour $6.90@7.15; 


@13¢ sack over plain. 
New Orleans: Flour 


draggy and sales have tapered off to a ve 


low point. Mills report 
from the bakery and 


i 


ings are in small volume 
limited quantities, with 
round lot being worked. 
ers having recently added 


ings, they are now in 
out of the market 
May wheat discount 


a position to sta) 
temporarily, 


contributing to this cautious 
winters continue to enjoy 
business. Increased interest 


northern springs, due 
of the differential 





Cracker and cookie bakers 
soft winters cautiously 
mediate shipment, but 
limited. Shipping directions 
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Export sales are ex- 
only small fill-in or- 


some improvement. 
ceedingly quiet, with 
ders being worked. 

Quotations Dec. 
packed in 100-Ib. 
hard winter bakery 


4, carlots, delivered, 
multiwall paper bags: 
short patent $5.80@6, 
standard $5.55@5.75, first clear $5.15@5.40; 
spring wheat bakery short patent $6.10@ 
6.30, standard $5.95@6.10, first clear $5.60 
@5.75, high gluten $6.35@6.50; soft wheat 
short patent $5.75@5.90, straight $5.15@ 
5.40, first clear $4.65@4.90, high ratio cake 
$6.05@6.40; Pacific Coast $6.95@7.15, pastry 
$6.05 @6.15. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Flour prices were slightly lower 
last week, particularly on high protein 
types. Settlement of the maritime strike 
will permit mills to deliver flour which 
has been in storage and is long-overdue, 
but millers were cautious in their atti- 
tude about future business. One sales man- 
ager commented that both the domestic and 


the export trade are taking flour pretty 
much on an as-needed basis, and are not 
going out ahead very far. Milling produc- 
tion was satisfactory last week, but there 
was plenty of capacity left for additional 
business, should it show up. Family patent 


.$7, bluestem $6.10, bakery $6.26, pastry 
$5.78 

Portland: Flour bookings show but little 
increase as mills await further requests 
from the PMA for export flour orders. 
Mi!!s are grinding steadily on old book- 
ings, but backlog orders are not sufficient 
to keep them going very long. Settlement of 





the longshore strike was effected late in 
th week and it is hoped that the govern- 
ment will come into this area for both 
wheat and flour in large volume. This 
is the only way the extremely large sur- 
pluses of the Pacific Northwest can be dis- 
po-ed of before new crop, millers say. Do- 
mistic buying is still of a nominal char- 
ac'er, with buyers taking small quantities 
only 

lour prices were down last week. Quota- 
tio.s Dee. 4: high gluten $6.12, all Mon- 
tana $6.: fancy hard wheat clears $6.04, 
bluestem bakers $6.21, cake $6.95, pastry 
$6.51, whole wheat 100% $5.85; graham 
$5..9, eracked wheat $5.40. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





lroronto-Montreal: Lower flour production 


continues to be the rule in Canadian mills. 
No inquiries are being received and no 
bookings are being made for Class 2 flour. 
U.ik. commitments continue to go forward. 
TI domestic market is very slow. Quota- 
tions Dec. 4: top patent springs for use 
in Canada $8.60 bbl., seconds $8.10, bakers 
$s, in 98's cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ 
added for cartage where used. For export 
to U.K., government regulation flour $14.50 
per 280 lb. for shipment to end of March, 
Halifax or St. John. 

There is little demand in domestic out- 
lets for winter wheat flour. The shipment 
of export bookings was completed during 
the week. These went to Beyrouth. Quota- 
tions Dee. 4: $10.40 bbl. secondhand cot- 
ton, f.o.b. Montreal; export $5.40 bbl., jutes, 
f.a.s. 

Recent export shipments of winter wheat 
flour have depleted stocks in mills and 
they are now drawing on terminal stocks. 
Deliveries from farms are slow. Quota- 
tions: $2.30 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour totaled more than 447,800 bbl, in- 
cluding 376,700 bbl. for the U.K. The re- 
mainder was made up of varying amounts 
going to the West Indies and South and 
Central America. Domestic trade in flour 
has slowed up, and mills on both export 
and domestic business are operating only 
about five days a week. It is rumored that 
at least one company has lowered its flour 
prices to bakeries. However, there is no 
change in the general price picture for the 
week, 

(luotations Dec. 4: top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William and 
the British Columbia boundary $9.25 cot- 
tons, second —— $8.75, second patents 
to bakers $8.2 

Vancouver: Cuteton of some expected 
additional business to China, export flour 
interest here was generally slow during 
the week. The first order for 5,000 tons 
of flour for Shanghai is now under way and 
will be followed right after the turn of the 


year by 15,000 tons of wheat. 


The business was placed by the Chinese 


Mission in Ottawa, and there were reports 
among the trade during the week that ad- 
ditional business might be placed, but so 
far nothing has been completed. This Chi- 


hese business has been of a generally pre- 
carious nature due to the credit situation. 
There is also the possibility that the orig- 


inal destination of Shanghai may have to 
be changed in view of the Communist ad- 
vance in that country. Should this take 
Place, discharge would likely be made at 
Hong Kong or possibly the shipments 
would go to Formosa. 


Philippine Islands buyers are showing no 


Interest whatever in Canadian offers at 
Present in view of the fact that very sub- 
Stantial shipments of flour are reported 
en route from U.S. ports following the 
ending of the longshore strike. Until the 
full import of these shipments has been 
Sained, Canadian mills are not expecting 
any Manila business. 


Domestic of a 
are 


and 


flour business has 
quiet and spasmodic nature. 
hot taking any forward positions, 
mills show no inclination to book very 
far ahead. Hard wheat flour prices are 
unchanged; cash car quotations in 98’s cot- 
tons Dec. 4: first patent $9.15 in carload 
lots with $9.65 in small lots; bakers patents 


been 
Buyers 





$8.65; western cake and pastry flour to 
the trade ranges from $9.50@9.95, while 
Ontario grinds run from $12.50 in carlots 
for secondhand bags to more than $13 for 
small parcels. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Nov. 25, 1948, (000's 
omitted): Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 











Port Arthur 10,702 2,030 5,359 6,372 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 4,902 229 44 
CHUPCRI .s.sese 99 es oe ee 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOCOTE .ccccess 143 2 47 1,651 

i eee eee 15,846 2,032 5,635 8,067 

Year ago ..... 16,890 1,370 4,212 7,917 

Receipts during week ending Nov. 25: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 4,651 431 2,199 1,339 
Pacific seaboard . 1,189 os 58 19 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOEOTR cesceccn 28 15 133 

TOON: cecissse 5,868 431 2,273 1,491 

Shipments during week ending Nov. 25 
Ft. William-Port .t oo 

Be Sp hbeee ee 368 1,479 2,784 2,238 

BNE. 8 6:6%608.048 32 131 143 

Milled or 

processed .. 6 72 46 

-acific seaboard— 

oO are re 1,000 oe oe 

| Prrerrer re 31 66 15 
Other terminals* 10 29 4 

OO .6éensann 8,447 1,479 3,082 2,446 

Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
to Nov. 25, 1948: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 67,861 8,728 27,679 25,028 
Pacific seaboard . 11,202 . 490 100 
Other terminals* 260 2 179 1,728 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1 


to Nov. 25, 1948: 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 63,878 7,529 25,427 22,955 
Pacific seaboard . 7,797 652 185 
Churchill ...cce. 5,314 ee 1 oe 
Other terminals* 231 2 221 439 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 








Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Nov. 27, 1948, 
(000's omitted): 

Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Baltimore ...... 2,417 os os oe 
WORTTMIO co ccccaces 2,036 907 842 * 

eee 108 1,319 243 301 
rer 388 os 
er os 26 
POE gésccvesse 640 275 
Milwaukee ...... .* 131 
a: ee 341 
Philadelphia 31 

BOE nc wicins 4,933 2,226 2,113 733 
Previous week .. 4,918 1,808 1,617 272 
Nov. 29, 1947 ... 11,240 os 18 5 

United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 


afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending Nov. 27, 
1948 and Nov. 29, 1947, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market- 


ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Canadian 
--American— ---in bond—, 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
27, 29, 27, 29, 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
Weems 3 secccs 188,117 152,400 6,847 10,992 
2 eee 33,602 11,648 oa ee 
ae 11,482 22,103 2,527 -% 
eee rere 5,313 4,427 1,672 435 
PU .«sceus 19,131 27,846 458 5 
Flaxseed 24,118 8,767 
Soybeans 15,062 14,654 


Stocks of U.S. 
afloat in Canada 


bonded grain in atere ana 
markets Nov. 27 (figures 
for corresponding date a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat none (none); corn 
1,146,000 (547,000); oats 540.000 (none); rye 
none (204,000); barley 2,000 (mone); soy- 
beans, 35,000 (none). 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Dec. 
13 20 27 
Four mills .. 20,522 23,852 20,040 

*Three mills. 


MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of settling 


*21,944 





prices at Kansas City for Nov. 27 and 
Dec. 4: 

BRAN— Nov. 27 Dec. 4 
December .... $....@*47.50 $48.50@ 48.75 
January ...... e - @ *47.50 7.70@ 48.00 
February ..... 46.90@ 47.00 7 7 
March 7 


cecccce 46.40@ 


4 
4 
4 
47.00 4 
4 
4 





CO eres «eee @*45.50 
| ee ee eens 42.25@ 43.00 
SHORTS— 
December $49.05@ 49.35 $50.15@ 50.50 
January 49.50@ 50.00 50.00@ 50.50 
February 49.00@ 49.75 --.-@*51.00 
March 50.25@ 50.50 51.35@ 51.75 
, SS errr ss 49.604 @ 50.50 651.25@ 52.00 
BS seacasce 49.70@ 51.15 51.00@ 52.00 
Sales (tons) 1,800 1,320 
*Sale. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.) (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Mpls. 
- @6.80 
-@ 


Spring family 
Spring top patent 
Spring high gluten 
Spring short 

Spring standard 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter family 


Hard winter short 


Chicago 


Ober ecnesconesesees $... 
reer ren ee 5. 


Hard winter standard 


Hard winter first clear 


Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye 
Rye 


winter 


winter 


flour, 
flour, 


Durum, gran., 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Hard winter 


high 


Hard winter 


Hard winter 
Hard winter 
Soft winter 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye flour, 
Rye flour, 
Durum, 


winter 


Family patent 


Bluestem 
Bakery 
Pastry 


family 
short 


standard 
first clear 


winter straight 


gran., 


grades 


family 


winter short patent 
winter standard 


straight 


winter first clear 
white 


gluten 


BAe het neg 5. 
'25@5.70 


oe reccccces 5. 
Serer eceveceeces 5. 
TEeTTTTTET TTT 3. 
Se ceceerceces 5. 


@7.25 

75@6.05 
-@ 

@ 


65@6.00 


-55@5.73 
-40@5.58 


-@5.00 


o+@... 
-50@6.85 


50@6.60 
@. 
80@ 5. 85 
00@5.05 
50@4.40 
65 @5.90 


New York 


Ce eeeeeseccscvesens $.. 
be eeccseseres 6. 


family 
short 
standard 
first clear 
family 


standard 


winter first clear 
white 
dark 


bulk 


asakoeehceiewk, Ie 
eceevencees 5. 
CRS RODE, 


cieek elu iens 6. 


- @7.55 
50@6.65 


-@ 
00@6.30 
80@6.10 

-@ 

o@ oes 
5.75 @5. 85 

o 4 eee 
bos 55 
oo @ ..- 
19@6.21 


Seattle Los Angeles 


--@7.00 $... 
..-@6.10 
.. @6.26 

-@5.78 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


@ 
o@ as. 


-@ 


tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb. 


6.15 
5.90 


@6.25 
@5.95 


5.80@5.90 


5.20 


@5.75 


-@ 

oD aes 
o@ ace 
oo BD ace 
0 woe 
DP ian 
o@ wee 
-@ 


4.80 


4.30@4. 


5.60 


o@ ics 


@5.00 
50 


@5.65 


Phila. 


$7.15 @7. 


6.65 
6.30 


35 
@6.75 
@6.40 


6.20@6.30 


5.90 


@6.00 


o@ cee 


95 


5.9 
5.85 


@ 6.05 
@5.95 


. ee 
o@ ace 
ooo @ wee 
5.30@5.65 


5.40 


ee 
@5.50 
a 


-@ 


Spring 
Spring second patent 
Spring first 


top 


Kans. City St. = Buffalo 
re Pee - $7.45@7.50 
o fee oi Teneo Te. Eye 
DP aes --@... 6.50@6.55 
-@. : @5.90 ee. ee 
-@. -@5.80 6.15@6.20 
» we ..@5.60 5.75@5.80 
5.95@6.85 ...@6.95 ~@ ... 
5.35@5.45 ...@5.65 ...@... 
5.25@5.40 ...@5.55 6.05@6.10 
4.45@4.55 ...@5.20 5.75@5.80 
-@. -++-@6.70 -@ 
6.45 @6.85 es ee 6.00 @ 6.05 
one see oo cas 
6.35@ 6.45 --@5.70 S8bosb0 
@... --@5.25 §.25@5.30 
eee ..@5.35 5.85@5.90 
Pla | rae -@3.85 4.35@4.40 
oe -»-@6.25 -@6.11 
aeten ’ Pittsburgh Atlanta 
6.35 cco BISCO Bice vcs 
6.55@6.70 6.41@6.70 6.55@6.80 
6.25@6.40 6.10@6.40 6.35@6.55 
6.15 @6.30 6.05@ 6.35 6.25@6.45 
5.70@5.90 —_— 90 5.95@6.05 
er. er - 6.40@7.50 
6.15 @6.35 5. ios 5. 85 5.80@6.20 
5.95 @6.15 --@... 5.70@6.10 
Tr. wre: -@ 4.90@5.50 
7.54@7.60 -@ - 6.70@7.80 
5.75 @6.30 o@ ase o@ acs 
a ooo @ ace coe @ wos 
@ -+-@... 4.90@5.15 
-@ 5.25@ 5.35 5.60@5.75 
-@ 4.65@4.75 3.60@3.75 
@ -@6.11 o@ wen 
Toronto Pete | 
patent]... $...@8.60 $...@9.25 
* 1 @8.10 : | @8.75 
clear{ -@7.00 Cae eat 


Spring exports§ 
Ontario soft winterst 


oe @24.60 ...@ ice 
--@10.40 o@ sca 


cottons, §280-lb. cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago rr ee City 
Spring bran ....... $53.50 @54.50 -@51.50 
Hard winter bran rr, x -.@ 49. oe 49. 50 
Soft winter bran oe case Pre -@ 
Standard midds.* 5! 5. 00@ 55.50 -@5 2.50 Tr). Roe 
Flour midds.f ..... 55.50@57.00 -@55.50 50.50@51.00 
MOG GH vcicicccsis 56.50@59.00 - @56.50 a, ewe 

Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 

Spring bran ...... $57.00@58.00 $62.00@63.00 $....@63.00 
Soft winter bran a a .@ 


Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 


Red dog 


Toronto 
{Winnipeg 


*Brown 


shorts. 


tGray shorts. {Ft. 


57.50@58. 
60.06 @ 61.00 
61.00 @ 62.00 


50 


Spring bran 


- @57.00 
- @49.25 
William basis. 


63.00@64.00 


72.00@ 73.00 


:. @63.00 


@ 


.@70.00 
Shorts 
$....@59.00 


599 


+» @52.25 


St. Louis Ft. Worth 
06 @ ween arr, oer 
Ter). Tre cece ese 
51.50@ 52.00 55.00 @56.00 
ccna eave er) ert 
53.25 @53.75 58. 00@59.00 
coco @ coce coee® 
Pittsburgh Atlanta 
$59.00@61.20 ? -@. 
cone @ os 60.50@60.75 
59.00@61. 20 Cre ee 


63.00@65.20 


61.50@62. 00 


66.00 @ 67.20 cooe® 


Middlings 
- @63.00 
o@ aces 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSI 


NG PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures 





at leading markets in 


cents per bushel: 











WHEAT 
-—-—Minneapolis—-—, —-——— Chicago———- -——Kansas City—— 
May July Dec. May July Sept. Dec. May July 
25 16% 240% 230% 212% 211% 227% 219% 203% 
15% 239% 229% 211% 210% 226 % 218% 202% 
215% 240% 231% =+$%.212% 211% 27% 220% 203% 
5% 240% 231% =212% #=.%210% 227 % 220% 203 
242% 232% 213% 212 228% 221% 203% 
217% 242% 232% 214% 212% 229% 222 204% 
RYE — OATS 
Winnipeg Mi polis Chi Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec May Dec. May Dec. May 
156 161% 166 163% 84 79% 78% 74% 
155 160% 164% 162 83% 78% 77% 73% 
158% 163% 166 165% 83% 78% 76% 73% 
158% 164 167% 166% 83% 79% 76% 73% 
159% 165 169% 167 83% 79 76% 73% 
161% 167% 171 168 83% 718% 76 73% 


Dec. 
Mev. 30 wcscccs 232 
MOF, BO svscvcs 230% 
Dec. 1 .ccccees 231 
DOG. 2 sccccses 230% 
DOC. B ccccsees 231% 
Dec. 4 cesccees 232% 
7--COR 
Chicago 
Dec. May 
Nov. 29. 144% 149% 
Nov. 30. 143% 148% 
Dec. 1 144% 149% 
Dec. 2 143% 149% 
Dec. 3 .. 144 149% 
Dec. 4... 144 149% 








UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S 


of Trade, 


Baltimore. 
Boston 
Buffalo 

Afloat . 
Chicago 


Afloat . 


Duluth 
Ft. Worth 

Galveston. 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 


New Orleans 


New York 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wichita 
Lakes 


in bushels (000's omitted) on Nov. 


. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


27, and corresponding date of a 


year ago: 








c-Wheat—7,__ -———-Corn——~, --——Oats——— -——-Rye—_,, -—-Barley— 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
* 3,255 4,292 2,703 749 12 483 4 93 22 38 
487 1,296 es es ins as is es T as 
5,189 9,318 3,639 478 3,026 2,665 462 118 993 793 
2,763 4,558 618 ee 6 810 ne o* ee 436 
3,661 2,771 10,256 4,448 1,804 2,734 961 314 841 832 
as os ee e's a 122 ° ° ee 
21,141 11,610 1,979 70 800° 2,48 408 215 1,872 2,334 
9,016 9,286 74 300 132 453 10 25 5 
3,613 3,583 43 “< ee 
12,309 12,352 ee es = p 26 4 2 
1,288 1,987 1,544 1,078 182 79 129 94 es oe 
33,986 30,695 1,236 483 52 585 237 141 88 254 
570 299 1,135 16 44 332 -- $3,051 4,978 
5,685 1,457 321 513 1,889 5,634 2,442 2,591 7,356 12,140 
674 1,795 649 11 3 = ° 
1,27 1,618 202 9 7 8 1 oT 
16,900 7,237 1,276 629 279 1,153 58 398 91 421 
321 ee 656 391 33 31 ee 40 
1,938 2,880 972 28 682 58 56 3 345 356 
1,170 44 404 173 148 809 1 81 21 
5,576 4,409 704 284 615 714 4 2 32 17 
5,339 4,608 2,171 715 642 714 52 25 4 
7,764 7,032 ee 34 ee 7 
650 1,476 41 a =a 
376 440 459 in 30 
-144,940 124,943 31,082 10,375 10,462 19,813 4,972 3,974 14,855 22,726 

























WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%2¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 








HELP WANTED 
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WANTED — EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 
for man to take charge of corn storage 
department of large corn mill. Must be 








experienced in receiving, grading and 
handling of corn in storage. Address 
9787, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MILLER TO 
supervise milling operations in large mod- 
ern corn mill. Must be qualified to direct 
three shift foremen, also packing and 
loading department foreman. Will as- 
sume responsibility for efficient and qual- 
ity production. Give full particulars when 


replying. Excellent opportunity for right 
man. Address 9786, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MANUFACTURER 


business, handle 


ESTABLISHED BAG 


wants man to manage 


sales. The man wanted need not nec- 
essarily be experienced bag man _ but 
must be aggressive salesman acquainted 
with southwestern flour millers feed 
manufacturers. For him we have _ inter- 
esting salary and profit-sharing plan. 
Replies held in strict confidence. Ad- 
dress 9791, The Northwestern Miller, 612 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


NATIONAL FLOUR BROKERAGE ORGAN- 
ization has opening for high-grade man 
to sell spring wheat, southwestern and 
soft wheat flours in New York City, New 
Jersey and a small eastern Pennsylvania 
territory. We are looking for a man with 
an established record among wholesale 
bakers that can produce volume business. 


Your reply will be held in strict con- 
fidence, and remuneration is open to dis- 
cussion. Kelly-Erickson Co., Inc., Wool- 
worth Bldg., New York City-—-COrtland 


7-6965. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
















v 


WANTED—POSITION AS MILLER, LARGE 
or medium-sized mill. 30 years’ practical 
experience with hard and soft wheat, 
rye and buckwheat. Can deliver satis- 
faction. Now employed as second miller 
in 600-bbl. mill. Correspondence solicited. 
Address 9703, The 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











Northwestern Miller, 





WANTED—POSITION AS SECOND MILL- 
er in medium-sized mill, or head miller 
in smaller mill. 25 years’ e@xpérience in 
flour, feed and corn milling. Can do all 
kinds of general mill repair work. I am 
51 years old, employed, clean habits and 
in perfect health. Address 9748, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








LIVE WIRE, VERSATILE GRAIN AND 
feed export man would like to join first- 
class tirm or mill. Experienced in all 
grains, feeds, oil meals, ete. Independent 
worker with excellent foreffn connections. 
Would relocate. First-class business and 
character references. Salary and commis- 
sion. Address 9792, The Northwestern 
Miller, 23 Beaver St., New York 4, N. Y. 















MACHINERY WANTED 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 EB. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 








WANTED—TENXATILE BAG MFG. MACHIN- 
ery automatic cut and fold or cut print 
and fold) machine. Address 9798, The 
Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver St., New 
York 4, N. Y 
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GRAIN AND MILLING INDUSTRY 


OFFICIAL HITS F.0.B. PRICING 


GMI Traffic Director Terms Mill Net Prices “Disastrous” 
During Senate Hearing—Says System Could 
Eliminate Existing Competition 


WASHINGTON—tThe requirement 
of rigid f.o.b. pricing or uniform mill 
net prices would be “disastrous” for 
the milling, grain and feed industries, 
Earl B. Smith, director of traffic, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
stated before the Senate Trade Poli- 
cies Committee last week. The group 
is at present investigating the impact 
of recent Federal Trade Commission 
and Supreme Court decisions and rul- 
ings in regard to the use of basing 
point zone and delivered price sys- 
tems. 

The implications of FTC interpre- 
tations of the anti-trust laws, Mr. 
Smith said, would require the feed. 
grain and milling industries to adopt 
pricing practices that would ‘make 


noncompetitive many of the grain 
storage and milling points which are 
today competitive, thus rendering vir- 
tually if not entirely useless the stor- 
ing, handling or processing facilities 
located mainly at interior points.” 


Argue Mill Net Question 


“The theory of uniform ‘mill net’ 
instead of removing alleged discrim- 
ination, if any, and making possible 
greater competition could, in the feed, 
grain and milling business, eliminate 
much of the existing competition,” 
Mr. Smith testified. 

“In the final analysis, the deliv- 
ered price basis is the only practical 
and generally acceptable basis in the 
case of flour, because . . it is the 





Tennessee. 





OPPORTUNITY IS KNOCKING 
AT YOUR DOOR 


Real opportunity for the right man with a little capital. For 
Lease—the Giessing Flour Mills, Farmington, Mo. Capacity 
800 cwt. 24 hours, Diesel power, 100,000 bushel elevator stor- 
age. We will lease for five years at the end of which time the 
mill is yours. We will take all of the patent flour you can 
make. You can export your clears or cutoff, sell your mill- 
feed locally at a good price and will have no worries regard- 
ing the sale of your products. For further details, write 
Royal, Barry-Carter Mills, Inc., P. O. Box 58, Nashville, 















HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 
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GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS and EXPORTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1857 
e HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA e 
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only basis under which the buyer can 
determine at the time of purchase 
exactly what the cost to him will be 
f.o.b. his place of business,” Mr. 
Smith said. 

However, a witness for small busi- 
ness said this week that Congress 
may undermine all anti-trust laws 
if it tries to upset the Supreme | 
Court’s basing-point decision. 

In their appearances before the 1 

Senate committee which has been 
holding hearings on these effects, 
FTC officials have contended that the 
high court rulings only affect those in- 
dustries which are using basing point 
price and uniform delivered price 
systems as the result of a conspiracy. 
On the other hand, businessmen as- 
sert they must abide by the most 
literal application of these decisions 
and are as a consequence fearful to 
proceed with pricing methods on 
which their businesses have been 
founded and on which they have lo- 
cated their factories. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PLANS FOR PHILADELPHIA 
FLOUR MEETING DISCUSSED 


PHILADELPHIA—Ear] E. Dusen- 
bery, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors, was 
guest of honor last week at an infor- 
mal luncheon staged by the local as- 
sociation at the Warwick Hotel. 

Mr. Dusenbery, who came here 
from his Des Moines home to attend 
a fraternal convention, took time to 
discuss plans for the 1949 conven- Pa 
tion, which is to be held in this city. j 

Participating in the discussion were 
Ben Price, who has been appointed 
chairman of the convention commit- 
tee; Ray C. Woods, president of the 
Philadelphia group; James R. Affleck, 
Quaker City representative on the na- 
tional board of directors, and Ellis 
R. Blumberg, secretary of the local 
association. 

Also present were the members of 
Mr. Price’s committee. They include 
Mack Freedman, William Lister, Mrs. 
Margaret Llewellyn MHarbach, Al 
Ricci and Ed Oescher. 

















DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 








933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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INDUSTRIE 


PHONE GRAND 1554 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 














Robin 


| OATMEAL 
\ 


CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
6 MONTREAL, QUE. 
e@laan 


TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL 
M NTR - ¢ * l J | 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ayit Flour Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 


Mills Limited 


TAILORED TO JUTE & COTTON BAGS 


Se MULTIWALL = 
and 
C-B SEAL 
PAPER BAGS 















































CANADIAN 





" Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


ROLLED OATS 





THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


—e— 


Factories: 


MONCTON 








TORONTO, ONT. 























Cable Address: 


CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


“DOMFLOUR” 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





MONTREAL, CANADA 
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ravelling salesmen | 


Your brand name on a Woods bag gives you thousands of 





5 RE 





silent salesmen . . . salesmen which repeat your sales messages again and 
again, wherever your product is handled. Let us design packages that will 
help sell your products effectively—protect them with the famous strength 
and dependability of Woods Cotton and Jute Bags. 


A WwoopDs 


e 
Makers of the famous Woods cotton and jute BAGS 


Clothing; Tents, Tarpaulins and 
other canvas goods; Woods 
Arctic Down Sleeping Robes and Woods MANUFACTURING co. LTD. 
other rugged equipment for life 
in the Great Outdoors, 





Montreal @ Toronte © Ottawa @ Welland © Winnipeg ¢ Calgary 











PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED Since 18357 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 


Export Office —- TORONTO, CANADA James Hichardsan | SONS 











EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 
ae 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour (# ’ WINNIPEG +« CANADA 
“GOLD STAR” + “EXCELLENCE” * ‘“ROSELAND” + “MAGIC” : Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Ta te, "ee Sea- Always ee in Name and Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 





























QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


| Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


: ; ALL 
HASTINGS CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at a 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


es 
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3 BAKER FLOURS 


that give ¢ 
cousvelen mnt f | 
fer guedlor propels , | 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





STRATEGIC LOCATION 


r SOFT WHEAT MAP 
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wth : AcmE~Evans Company 


ROBI NSON INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


MILLING COMPANY Over a Century of Milling Progress 


























—— QUALITY THAT 
GETS RESULTS 


The baking results that have made 


SUPER-FLOUR a bakers’ favorite 1 A | 
are firmly based on expert selection : | 
| 
of superior wheats and good milling 7 AUUUAN 


technique . . . and those two factors 
are the foundation of bread quality. 
You can rely on SUPER-FLOUR to 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 
be at its uniform best every day. 


HL 


With 


ichita, Kansas 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 
| Quality Millers Since 1879 
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Feedstuffs: 


Complete, up-to-the-minute news 
coverage of the entire field facilitated by 
an interoffice teletype system. 


@. Market facts by special correspond- 
ents and staff members all over the U. 
S. including authoritative trade news 
interpretation from its Washington cor- 
respondent. 


€. More than 250 individual market 


quotations on feeds in each issue. 


€_ Outstanding features devoted to feed 
dealers’ and manufacturers’ business 
operations—animal nutrition—feed store 
operations—bookkeeping—new sales 


_ techniques—merchandising methods— 


store displays—tested selling ideas. 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


a * 
¥ wewsrare’ oe pEatet 
*, 


er hee 


ROUTE YOUR ADVERTISING 
As You Route 








The Business Paper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 


Your Salesmen 


Feedstuffs—the only weekly newspaper for the feed manu- 
facturer, jobber, broker and dealer — gives its readers vital 
information about the products they use, buy and sell. In addi- 
tion to its paid circulation — largest in the field — selective 
controlled trade coverage provides concentration in the territory 
you want to reach. Complementing the coverage regularly pro- 
vided by paid subscriptions, additional mailings are made on a 
weekly rotation schedule blanketing each of the four geographic 
divisions of the United States: Northeast, Southeast, Southwest 
and Northwest. 


You can route your advertising to reach one or more of these 
specific geographic distributions. This plan of selective con- 
trolled trade coverage is fully explained in an analysis of circu- 
lation showing the distribution in each classification of the feed 
industry, by states and geographic sections. A folder describing 
this coverage, “Occupational Breakdown According to Sectional 
Distribution,” is available by writing to Feedstuffs. 





The Miller Publishing Co. 


118 South Sixth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


166 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


; 
’ 





FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN & BAKING 


| ¢THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
¢ THE AMERICAN BAKER 

¢ MILLING PRODUCTION 

¢ FEEDSTUFFS 







23 BEAVER ST. 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


52 MARK LANE 
LONDON E. C. 3, ENGLAND 


614 BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


1007 LUMSDEN BLDG. 
TORONTO 2, CANADA 
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Let CITY NATIONAL 
Bring Foreign Markets 
|__ te Your Door | 
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Asa customer of City National’s 
Foreign Department, you will receive valuable 
recommendations on foreign representatives, 
market analyses, and achieve rapid contact 
with foreign markets around the world. 


City National’s Foreign Department 
—the largest in this area—is eager to help you 
make your export program successful. Call, 
write or visit our ‘‘years ahead’’ Foreign 
Department. 


CITY NATIONAL 


Bank & ust Eompany 


S; 
“ALID SYSNY> « YNVE a11woAv4 





ESTABLISHED 1913, 

















MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. D. 














New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 


MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
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A Co-ordinator is a man who brings 
organized chaos out of regimented 
confusion. 

A Conference is a group of men 
who, individually, can do nothing, but 
as a group can meet and decide that 
nothing can be done. 

A Statistician is a man who draws 
a mathematical precise line from an 
unwarranted assumption to a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

A Professor is a man whose job is 
to tell students how to solve the 
problems of life which he, himself, 
has tried to avoid by becoming a 
professor. 

An Efficiency Expert is a man who 
knows less about your business than 
you do, and gets paid more for telling 
you how to run it than you could 
possibly make out of it even if you 
ran it right instead of the way he 
told you to. 

A Consultant is an ordinary man 
who is a long way from home. 

An Economist is a man who has a 
Phi Beta Kappa key on one end of 
his watch chain and no watch on the 


other. 
¢?¢ ¢ 


A spinster of uncertain years decid- 
ed at long last to join the church. As 
the deacon plunged her into the riv- 
er the first time, she gasped, “I be- 
lieve.” The second time, she gasped, 
“I believe.” A third time, gulping for 
air, she sputtered, “I believe.” One of 
the elders interposed: “You believe 
what, sister?” She eyed him savage- 
ly: “I believe you stinkers are trying 
to drown me.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 
“Is your boy friend progressive or 
conservative?” 
“It’s hard to say. He wears last 
year’s clothes, drives this year’s car 
and lives on next year’s income.” 


¢¢ ¢ 
“I hear your wife came from a fine 
old family.” a , 
“Not exactly. She brought them 


with her.” 
ee 


Blonde: Now that we’re engaged, 
you’re going to give me a ring, aren’t 
you? 

Gob: Sure, beautiful. What’s your 
telephone number? 


¢¢ 


Visitor: How did your horse happen 
to win the race? 

Jockey: Well, I just kept whisper- 
ing in his ear, “Roses are red, violets 
are blue—horses that lose are made 
into glue.” 

o* ¢ 


Joe: Well, I must go home and ex- 
plain things to my wife. 
Bob: What things? 
Joe: How do I know? 


¢¢¢ 


Jack: Have any of your childhood 
dreams been realized? 

Tim: One of them. When my moth- 
er combed my hair I used to wish 
I didn’t have any. 
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“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


aa. | 
Sponge Cracker Flour 





TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA | 


FANCY No. 1 | 
Milled from Carefully Selected i 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
$t. Paul, Minnesota 











Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN -i- COLORADO 











LABORATORY SERVICE | 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
Pll Me @teliiicel MO lilele lise Mel amiil 


Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 
Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo. 





Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


4 
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Chickasha Milling Co. | | 


Capacity CHICKASHA (Cable Address 
1500 sacks OKLA. *““Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 


Nard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited ,-~ 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf 


TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY®=. 
LAKE cirvy , MInNBSOTAT, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


LA GRANGE 
FLOURS .. . 








whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


Ww 
You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
* 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS hinnesora 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
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RED WING SPECIAL 


BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 


ROW MILLS, 


1. ©, Box 3012, Houston, Texas _Finis E. Cowan, Vice Pres. 






















Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 














INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 




















@ MILLED FROM THE FINEST WHEAT 
@ CONSISTENTLY STRONG 
@ UNIFORM THROUGHOUT 

mne{o0 Tors Dolly @ ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


8.000 Hundredweight 


2,000,000 Bushels 















B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


WHEAT and RYE 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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Why not call on their more than 25 years’ — 
experience today? You'll find them a welcome 
addition to your own staff and consultants on _ 


all phases of maturing, bleaching and enriching. 


O 
WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR je 


NOVADEL-AGENE. = 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY : NOVADELOX 
~ lor a whiter, brighter flour 


NA-30 N-Richment-A 
~ for uniform enrichment 











How to evade your duties 
as a citizen 


That’s easy! Lots of Americans who manage to 
stay out of jail are experts at evading their civic 
duties. But they have to be smart... 


Some civic duties are too hard to avoid. Even 
“back-seat citizens” pay taxes. Many of them 
obey well-enforced traffic laws. And the laws 
against murder, kidnapping and grand larceny 
carry such stiff penalties! 


But there are other civic duties—as important 
as any in a free country—that are easy to evade. 
Voting, for instance. (Nobody can force any- 
body to vote!) Serving on a jury is another. 
(It’s so simple, sometimes, to get excused.) Help- 
ing to solve important community problems is 
a third. (Isn’t there always good old George to 
do the work?) 


Luckily for America’s back-seat citizens, there 
are still others around to do the driving ... real 
citizens who realize that freedom is everybody’s 
job. But are there enough of them? 





